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Hallowe'en 


The cool fingers of October 
Have snuffed out the candles 


That burned on the maple tree. 
The naked oak stands stark 
Upon its scarlet robe \ 
And stretches out its gnarled arms. 
¢ The wide-eyed owl scolds 
At the wee folk as they play 
Their harmless pranks. 
Black witches ride across the moon 
On funny brooms, and make 
The fraid-cats hump their bristled backs. ¢ 
Then happy children all convene 
} With jolly tricks and merry mien . 
To celebrate their Hallowe'en. 
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any Cabinet, walnut finish. 
Radiola 18 (less pon S $115. RCA Loudspeaker 100A $29. 


RCA Radiolas are ideal for use’ 


in the Classroom 


Musical critics and concert artists 
choose the RCA Radiola for broad- 
cast reception in their own homes 
because of its remarkable tone fidelity 
and musical range. It brings in the 
great orchestras with amazingrealism. 


It is an ideal set for the classroom. 


Radiolas are the product of the Radio 
Corporation of America and its asso- 
ciated companies—General Electric 
and Westinghouse. 

Your local RCA Radiola dealer will gladly 
demonstrate the Radiola 18 for you in your 


home or school. It may be purchased on the 
convenient RCA Time Payment Plan. 


RCA EDUCATIONAL HOUR 1928-29 


From Oct. 26 to May 10, Walter Damrosch will conduct a series of educational con- 
certs for schools, at 11 o'clock (Eastern Standard Time) Friday mornings, through 


the following stations: 


wz New York KWK St. Louis WHAS Louisville WHO Des Moines 
WBZA Boston My Milwaukee WSM _ Nashville WDAF Kansas City 
WBZ ei Springfield WCCO Minneapolis WMC Memphis RC Washington 
WEAL Baltimore KVOO Tulsa WSB Atlanta (11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester WFAA Dallas WBT Charlotte WOW Omaha 
KDKA Pittsburgh KPRG Houston KOA nver WJR_ = Detroit 
WLW = Cincinnati WOAI San Antonio WOC Davenport KYW Chicago 


RCA Radiola 
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CRUMPTON and HOSIC’S 


JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL ENGLISH 


By CLAUDIA E. CRUMPTON, A. M., Head of English 
Department, Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, and 
JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, Ph. M., Ph. D., Professor of 
_ Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


This fresh, stimulating series provides an independent 
book for each year in the junior high school. All the im- 
portant topics are treated systematically and thoroughly in 
each of the books on successively higher levels. The subject 
matter is so interestingly connected with the daily life of the 
pupils that they soon come to feel a real need of the ability 
to use good English, not only in the schoolroom but also in 
their social life and later business life. The treatment 
throughout is in the laboratory style. The directions are 
ample even for teachers*of limited experience. 

Book One (Crumpton) $1.00 Book Two (Crumpton) $1.12 


Book Three (Crumpton and Hosic) $1.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Cincinnati 





Chicago Boston Atlanta 





























Commonwealth Bldg., DENVER. 


MOUNTAIN STATES TEACHERS AGENCY—Strictly Western 


S. 8S. PHILLIPS, Manager 


Daily calls for emergency teachers --all Departments. Rush requests for blanks today. 


Enroll only normal and college graduates. 


25 best photographs reproductions for $1.50. 
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Japanese Wood-Cut Prints 
Oriental Art and Novelty Goods 


For an exhibition and sale of our 
goods, we send you on consigninent 
and offer you liberal discount. Our 
terms and catalog will be sent on re- 
quest. We fill your individual orders 
carefully and promptly. 


JAPAN ART & NOVELTY CO. 
37 So. 8th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








FOUND! 


An easy, wholesome method of raising 
funds. Proven by hundreds of successful 
school carnivals. We furnish supplies at 
wholesale prices, anywhere in the U. S. 
Unused merchandise returnable. “How 
to Plan and Carry Out a School Car- 
nival” 50c. Illustrated catalog and terms 
upon request. 


THE SCHGOL SERVICE 
NOVELTY CO. 
1273 Buchanan St. 
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Topeka, Kansas 
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Specially Adapted 
for SCHOOL USE 
Weber Costello 
MAPS and GLOBES 


ITH a half century of experience 

and an equipment unequalled any- 
where—Weber Costello in the manufac- 
ture ofGlobesand Maps havealways given 
every consideration to their practical use- 
fulness in schools—and have added 
every accessory to improve their class- 
room service. 


Weber Costello Globes today enjoy a 
reputation that makes them thestandard 
of comparison. The Globe Maps are edited 
and published by G.W. Bacon & Co., Led. of 
London—publishers with an interna- 
tional reputation. Lithographed in non- 
fading colors, the political divisions are 
clear—easily and comprehensively dis- 
tinguished. These Glebes are unexcelled 
in mechanical construction, accurate 
and modern in every respect. 


Designed to meet all new demands and 
to fulfill every requirement of educator 
and pupil, sufficient information is in- 
cluded on these Globes to enable intelli- 
gent demonstration of the subject— yet 
—_. to the extent that they are not 
confusing to pupil or teacher. 


The Bacon Standard and the Bacon Semi 
Contour Series of Political Wall Maps 
are outstanding among maps in the Geo- 
graphic field. Edited and produced under 


the direction of Map experts collabora- 
ting with eminent educators, they fulfill 
exactly the requirements of the modern 
teaching system. 


Bacon Standard Maps are essentially 
political in their nature, showing all 
places of significance in a manner read 
easily by the class. Colors are distinct 
and attractive, lending clarity to the —— 
and stimulating interest in Map study. 


Bacon Semi Contour Maps combine the 
important political facts with the neces- 
sary physical features. They are ade- 
quately complete, yet clarity is retained 
so that they are not confusing. The col- 
ors correspond to the international 
scheme of contour coloring. These fine 
Maps provide an efficient, economical 
teaching aid. 


Send for our illustrated Catalog No. 510. 
It gives you full details and illustrates 
Weber Costello Company Maps 
and Globes edueed for every 
sch ‘oom need. 
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REED 
PsYCHOLOGY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


A simple, nontechnical review and interpretation of the scientific 
experiments and investigations that have been made relating to 
the teaching and learning of the chief elementary subjects. List 
price post paid $2.00. 








KELTY 
TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE MIDDLE 
GRADES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


In harmony with modern educational thought in the fields of cur- 
riculum-construction, teaching technique, and child psychology. 
Part I is devoted to technique; Part II is a presentation of American 
history in,twelve units; Part III provides six carefully worked-out 
illustrative lessons. List price post paid $2.40. 











GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


























WINSTON 


A New Series 


with “‘features which make tradi- 

tions look like ox-carts in the 

presence of automobiles.”’ 
—Journal of Education. 


TRIANGLE 











THE 


SIMPLICITY 


= ARITHMETICS 


By Brueckner ~ Anderson ~ Banting ~ Merton 


Published in both a Three-Book Edition 
and a Six-Book Edition for Grades 
Three to Eight 


SOME OF THE FEATURES 


A content based on the results of exhaustive 
research “ Scientific step by step develop- 
ment of the processes ~ Standardized tests 
“Standardized problem scales —~ Motivated 
problem material ~ Diagnostic tests and re- 
medial exercises — New type objective tests 
— Wealth of practice material, reviews, and 
periodic cumulative exercises . A work book 
(pad) for each grade. 
Mlustrated literature upon request 


# 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2.) 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


























THE WORLD BOOK 
Ten Volumes 


Nearly 7,000 Pages 

An Encyclopedia for Elementary 
and High Schools 

| The highest rating has been given 

THE WORLD BOOK by the most 

competent authorities. 
New 1928 Edition now 
ready for delivery. 


RoacH-FOWLER COMPANY 
1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 
OSTEOPATHY AND SURGERY 


KIRKSVILLE, Missouri 


This is the largest Osteopathic College in 
the world. 


Visiting teachers at their District Conven- 
tion in Kirksville, October 24, 25, 26, 27, are 
most cordially invited to see this great College 
in full operation. 


Registration for the next class, January 28, 
1929. For information address the Secretary 
or Dean. 
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| 
| MORE TIME TO TEACH AND TO STUDY 


Informal tests have come to stay. They serve better than the old written 
examinations and require much less time and work by both teachers and 
pupils. Thousands of teachers. are using and enjoying these tests. 








Net 
Tests Price 
Branom: PRACTICE TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY, Complete ---------- $ .51 
FUE CH 26. ccctinnion .36 
SS 36 

McMurry and Benson: ARITHMETIC PRACTICE 
aes. bie erates S 4. 5. 6 GOW ccd heweimneecasnnsinnn 36 
Sn Der LT INE (  ecaccen sce ccccncndieswienesnnnsmenanneeeos 45 
Stormzand: STUDY GUIDE TESTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY ----- 36 
ok aes ae 
j se .27 
Uhl-Hatzs: PRACTICE LESSONS IN ENGLISH -----------------.--- 48 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














Make Your Kansas City 
Visit a Happy One! 





The Hotel Baltimore is prepared to meet 
every demand of the Missouri Teachers 
for comfortable and commodious accom- 
modations at attractively low rates. 
Furthermore, it is ideally located, being 
not only in the heart of the shopping and 
theatrical districts but only two and a 
half blocks from Convention Hall. 





RESTAURANT-COFFEE SHOP 


The beautiful, marble Restaurant-Coffee 
Shop offers both table and counter service 
and is open from early morning until an 
hour after midnight. 
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‘GOLD STANDARD 


Wuat the gold standard means in money 


values, the Burger imprint is to the college 6) 
Lee: baby 
and school annual world. It signifies the ib 4 beeen 
ie / designi i hich has created the great Ya 
| JE, Is signing genius whic s created the great- Sas 
ra est annuals, the utmost in printing plates, CN 


and a service which is truly specialized, in- 
telligent, interested, and thorough, compre- 
hending every phase of yearbook building 
and financing. 9 This book is a product of 
such service. An inquiry about 
your book will be welcome. 
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hook diplomas a specialty 


mecormick-mathers co. 


wichita, kansas 












































NEW TEST AND PRACTICE MATERIALS 


CASE STUDIES FOR CLASSES IN CIVICS—DeWitt S. Morgan. 
The case studies present some of the basic issues of democracy through interesting situations 
drawn largely from school life. Questions requiring a thorough pupil-analysis are provided. 


TEST AND STUDY EXERCISES IN GENERAL SCIENCE~-J. T. Giles. 

A General Science Workbook in the most simple, searching, and convenient form, including 
Diagnostic and Mastery Tests on al! the various topics usually found in modern textbooks of 
General Science. 


REVISED STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS—Elda L. Merton. 
Now in TABLET FORM. Silent Reading Seatwork for the Primary Grades that is easy 
to use and at the same time develops silent reading ability. 


THE LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC—N. J. Lennes. 
Progressive practice material, standard tests, and problem material for Grades 2-8. 
Full-year and half-year tablets, with two Score Cards in each tablet. 


THE LAIDLAW TEST AND EXERCISE BOOK IN SPELLING—A. C. Senour. 

Designed for classes using the test-study method in spelling. A complete and permanent 
record of the pupil’s progress which reveals individual pupil difficulty. A new feature—THE 
CHART OF PROGRESS. 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue, ; 36 West Twenty-fourth Street, 
Chicago New York City 
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SHAGMOOR 


Top Coats are Smart 
For Practically 
Every Occasion 





Every season, the noted ‘‘Shagmoor’’ 
Top Coats come along and with their new 
ways of winning favour, appear to be even 
smarter thanever. . . . This season is 
no exception. You should see how trim, 
graceful, youthful and swagger they are! 
They are trimly tailored from the spec- 
ially constructed, purest-wool fabric. Vir- 
tually immune from dust, moisture and 
wrinkles. 





Exclusive 
but , 
Not Costly 


‘‘Shagmoors’’ combine elegance with en- 
durance, softness with sturdiness and in- 
dividuality with inexpensiveness. In 
exquisitely soft, subtle colors. These Top 
Coats are multi-occasional and there is a 
type for every figure as well as a price 
for every purse. 


SIP eee 





SSSI 


The Third Floor. 


Grrr, Dinh, SRayer Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 





QUALITY - SERVICE — VALUE 
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AFFORD to educate our 
children is a question whose answer 
depends altogether on what we mean 

by ‘‘WE.’’ The more restricted the defini- 

tion of ‘‘we,’’ the more in general must 
the answer be a negative one. ‘‘We’’ can- 


AN WE 


not afford this modern 
necessity in its modern 
comprehensiveness if ‘‘we”’ 
means only the family. If education to- 
day depended on the individual ability of 
families, only the very wealthy would be 
able to give their children educational ad- 
vantages equal to those enjoyed by all the 
children of the wealthier centers like St. 
Louis and Kansas City. Certainly we are 
not able to educate our children on the 
basis of independent individual action. 
If by ‘‘we’’ is meant the group usually 
thought of as living in a-school district 
then the answer is ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no’’ and 
which of these it will be depends on the 
size and the wealth of the district. St. 
Louis on an eighty-cent levy is spending 
for the education of her children in the 
elementary schools about $80 per year for 
each child of elementary age enrolled. 
For St. Louis the answer is easily, ‘‘ Yes, 
we can afford to educate our children.’’ 
On the other hand there are many 
districts in smaller cities and towns where 
the story is different. Higbee, if St. Louis 
is taken as a standard, would have to pay 
five times the rate that St. Louis pays to 
reach the St. Louis standard. Stated on 
the basis of equal effort Higbee is able to 
give only one and five-eighths years of 
education to her boys and girls of elemen- 
tary age while St. Louis by the same effort 
ean give eight years to hers. There are 
many rural schools in Missouri that are 
not able to give their children one year 
of schooling if that year were given with 
the same sort of teacher, supervision, li- 
brary, room and equipment that enters 


CAN WE 
AFFORD IT? 


into a year of such schooling in St. Louis. 

This difference in ability is no discredit 
to the poor district and no particular 
eredit to the rich one. It is solely due to 

natural conditions: the 
THE REASON. rich district is made up 
of a million people, in the ease of St. 
Louis, who have pooled their resources for 
education, and this cooperation is not due 
particularly to superior sense. St. Louis 
has become a large corporation from a rel- 
atively small one, a rich district has grown 
from a relatively poor one. The rural dis- 
trict and the small town districts when or- 
ganized were for the most part able to 
maintain the sort of school they needed at 
that time, just as St. Louis was. The same 
influences which have made St. Louis rich 
and able to give superior educational ad- 
vantages with little effort have made the 
other districts poor. Out of the smaller 
communities into the larger centers have 
gone, stores, shops, factories, bank ac- 
counts, people. Many of the people who 
remain in the smaller places send their 
wealth to the cities in the form of one 
kind or other of business investments. 
This process has depleted the resources of 
the small district as it has swelled those of 
the larger. No one is to be praised or 
blamed for the condition, but if readjust- 
ment are not made blame is to be attached 
to us in inverse proportion to our effort 
to right the wrong. 

We can readjust our system of financing 
education by shifting the major portion 
of school support from the individual 
district to the state as a whole. We are 
derelict of duty until this is done. We can 
enlarge many of our school districts and 
make of them districts large enough to 
be economically efficient in educational 
effort. The two are complementary both 
must be achieved before justice and equal- 
ity in education can be claimed. 
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CONSIDER YOUR INSURANCE 

E WONDER why more teachers do 

not take advantage of the Teachers 

Group Insurance which has been 
provided for them by their State Teachers 
Association. Is it because they cannot 
afford it? Certainly not. Half the price 
of a good pair of shoes will pay for a 
thousand dollar policy, seven dollars. A 
$2,000 policy can be had for less than you 
pay for a quite ordinary gown, $13.00. A 
two-week’s board bill will cost more or- 
dinarily than you would have to pay for 
a $3,000 policy, $19.00. Insurance for 
four thousand may be obtained for less 
than the price of a dozen pairs of silk 


hose and the maximum policy of $5,000 ° 


will cost the poorest paid teacher only 
half a month’s salary, $31.00. 

You may have been thinking that you 
ean’t afford this life insurance but you 
really ean. 

What is this insurance worth to vou? 
That depends on your viewpoint. Do you 
have anyone for whom you eare. Life 
insurance helps them when you are gone. 
Eight teachers during the past year have 
left their loved ones $37,000 better off 
than they would have been had not these 
teachers taken out this insurance. 

Have you unpaid debts? Insurance will 
take care of these obligations in ease of 
your death. These eight teachers who died 
with M. S. T. A. policies this year left 
money for their creditors, if they had 
ereditors. 

There is a possibilitv of your becoming 
disabled, as has one of the policy holders 
just recently. He is glad that over a vear 
ago he took out a policy for $5.000. The 
company has paid it to him and he is now 
getting the benefit of it. 

Only the teacher who has neither 
friends, relatives, debts or obligations 
needs no insurance. 

Only about 3000 teachers have taken 
advantage of this insurance. Of this num- 
ber about half are Kansas City Teachers. 
Outside of Kansas City nine claims have 
been paid. These have all been paid 
promptly and fully by the company. They 
total $42,000. One claim of five thousand 
has been paid for total disability. 

The following are the claims made and 
paid: 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Gordon Courtney, 


OS EE OTT $5,000.00 
Charles Anderson Hawkins, 

E,W ass swccceaneeas 5,000.00 
Thomas Jefferson Walker, 

ETE, vc ncadacdcsesdden 5,000.00 
John Haw Goodin, Benton, Mo. ...... 5,000.00 
Willoughby Clark Fisher, 

eae vad agian Komen 5,000.00 
Frances Cleveland Cole, 

i Oa ai 5,000.00 
Tillie Geneva Benson, DeSoto, Mo. .. 2,000.00 
Samuel David Gromer, Columbia, Mo. 5,000.00 
Solomon Mills Perkins, Kansas City, 

Mo. (Claim paid on account of 

St SEED 4 cccccsceaeniwens 5,000.00 

$42,000.00 


Certainly the Missouri State Teacher 
Association can be proud of having made 
possible the addition of this much money 
to the estates of its members. Surely those 
who have taken the insurance are glad to 
know that their premiums which have 
cuaranteed their own insurance have at 
the same time been used to bring some 
modicum of comfort to mothers, widows, 
and children of their fellow teachers. 

On another page you will find a blank 
form which you may use for making ap- 
plication for your insurance. Don’t ne- 
glect it. Insurance is good business. It’s 
a thought for the certain future. It may 
mean much to your loved ones. The ap- 
plication is on page 477. 

It is probable that a short form of med- 
ical examination may soon be required for 
this insurance. 


RURAL SCHOOLS IN THIS ISSUE 


E ARE especially glad to be able to 
publish in this issue, with a view to 
adopting it as a permanent feature, 
so many pages dealing specifically with 
the rural schools. The new type of ex- 
aminations, long used and proven best in 
many of the city schools; the detailed sug- 
gestions regarding several subjects in the 
eourse of study; the emphasis and prac- 
tical help given to the teaching of read- 
ing and explanation of the use of the 
Pupils Reading Circle are each and all 
worthy of the attention of every rural 
teacher and many city teachers will no 
doubt profit by them. These features are 
to be found following page 461. 
Maybe we’ve overdone it this time, but 
the exigencies seem to justify it. 
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Cc. E. Evans 
Pres. Sw. M. T. A- 


Thos. E. Babb 
Sec. Sw. M. T. A. 
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Bert Cooper 
Sec. Nw. M. T. A. 


OCTOBER MEETINGS 


2 (See pages 458-460 for Programs) 
Six of the district teachers associations will hold 
their meetings in October. 


October #1, 12, 13 
The Central Missouri District meeting will be held 
at Warrensburg, and 
The Northwest Missouri District meeting will be 
held at Maryville on the above dates. 


October 25, 26, 27 

The Northeast Missouri District meeting will be 
held at Kirksville, 

The Southeast Missouri District meeting will be 
held at Cape Girardeau, 

The Southcentral Missouri District meeting will 
be held at Rolla, and 

The Southwest Missouri District meeting will be 
held at Springfield, on these dates. 

The officers of each association have prepared a 
fine program for their respective associations and it 
is expected that most of the teachers of the state 
will attend one or the other of these district ineet- 
ings. 

Never has enrollment been so spontaneous. 

Secretary Carter’s comparisons show that on a 
given date enrollments exceed those of last year on 
the corresponding date by more than a thousand. 


Missouri Teachers are Loyal to Their 
Organization. 














Sec. Se. M. T. A. 








Chas. Myers 
Pres. Nw. M. T. A. 





Mrs. Julia Mason 
Pres. Ne. M. T. A. 














A. F. Elsea 
Sec. Ne. M. T. A. 





J. H. Brand 
Pres. S. C. M. T. A 
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THE WAY ONE SCHOOL DOES IT. 


Being a True Story of a Professor, a Superintendent and a Live Corps 
of Teachers. 


WISH I could spend a year at work 
in a good school system testing out 
first hand in a practical way with 
teachers and pupils certain educational 
theories, instead of merely teaching them 
and leaving their practice to the uncertain 
whims, and dubious knowledge of teachers 
who, in many cases, are more interested in 
getting degrees than using the knowledge 
they obtain and who are frequently work- 
ing in an environment of traditional prac- 
tice that discourages and inhibits construc- 
tive work.’’ A professor of education was 
thus talking to a member of his class, one 
of the young and sincerely aggressive city 
superintendents of Missouri. ‘‘Well,’’ re- 
sponded the superintendent, ‘‘that’s an 
ambition which should challenge me as 
well as you. If you could work in my 
school with my teachers and my pupils we 
should all be benefited. There’s a way to 
do it.’’ 

This conversation was extended and re- 
newed. Possibilities and plans were dis- 
cussed, one entire night was spent by these 
two schoolmen in working out a feasible 
way of doing this thing which promised 
improvement in the actual teaching of chil- 
dren. A way was found. Then came the 
task of convincing the two parties to the 
plan, the city school board and the dean of 
the school .of education, of its feasibility 
and its desirability. This was not such a 
difficult problem for the plan was reason- 
able; the school board is of the kind that 
wants the best service possible given to the 
children; the dean, one of those imbued 
with the idea that the School of Education 
should give real service to the schools of 
the state. Then, too, the plan had been con- 
ceived, developed and would be carried out 
by two men in whose judgment and abil- 
ity both parties had the utmost confidence. 
The agreement was made. 

So, as a result of that conversation which 
started in the corridor of Jesse Hall sev- 
eral months ago, Dr. W. J. Saupe of the 
School of Education, University of Mis- 
souri, is giving almost full time to the su- 
pervision of instruction in the schools of 
Sedalia in cooperation with the City Su- 
perintendent, Heber U. Hunt. The pro- 
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fessor who wants to practice what he 
preaches in order that he may the better 
preach and thus extend the better practice, 
and the superintendent who is always elert 
to find a way to improve the teaching of 
the children in his schools are working to- 
gether. 

But this is not all the story by any means. 
Teachers to the number of one-hundred- 
sixteen have entered enthusiastically into 
the work, giving extra hours, reading books 
with a view of making application of their 


, theories, administering tests, tabulating 


data, attending meetings, discussing and 
listening to discussions, all with the fixed 
purpose of being and becoming better 
teachers. And more than 3,000 children 
are the direct beneficiaries. 


The Plan. 


The plan is, of course, a cooperative one 
involving the teachers of Sedalia, the Board 
of Education and the School of Education. 
The teachers cooperating get the regular 
university extension credit and pay the 
regular fee therefor. The Board of Edu- 
cation makes a liberal appropriation for 
the purchase of the necessary material for 
carrying on the work, such as tests and 
supplementary working material. It also 
pays Dr. Saupe’s living expenses while in 
Sedalia. The University gives Dr. Saupe, 
for four days each week during the entire 
school year, to the Sedalia schools for the 
purpose of directing and supervising the 
program, pays his travel expenses and fur- 
nishes clerical assistance. 

Reading constitutes the immediate teach- 
ing problem. The work is not, in its na- 
ture, research. No one is making an at- 
tempt to discover a new theory or to make 
a ‘‘distinct contribution,’’ but all are tre- 
mendously serious in the attempt to apply 
the best known practices to the tasks im- 
mediately before them—to bring to boys 
and girls the benefits of present knowledge, 
to be ‘‘doers of the word.’’ Such was the 


wish of a university professor who ex- 
pressed that wish to a school superintend- 
ent with imagination, energy, courage and 
a corps of teachers willing to accept the 
challenge to purposeful work. 
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SEEING WITH THE MIND’S EYE. 





Ella Victoria Dobbs. 


OT MANY DECADES since, to some 
of our literal elders everything imag- 
inary was untruthful. Fairy tales 

and all fiction. constituted unwholesome 
lies, unfit for honest adults, much less for 
growing children. It is hard today to pic- 
ture the barrenness of life without these 
romances. More than one honest parent, 
in days not so far behind us, has discov- 
ered to his dismay, a romancing tendency 
in his young hopeful, who, failing to dis- 
tinguish the line of demarcation between 
actual events and the visions of his own 
active brain, would tell marvelous tales 
in which ke always figured as the hero. 
And the honest parent, conscientiously de- 
siring honesty in his child has, more than 
once endeavored to encourage truth and 
discourage lying through a vigorous use 
of spanking. And yet today we are quite 
generally agreed that imagination is one 
of the chief factors in the world’s progress, 
especially in the field of invention. How 
far along the way would we now be with- 
out the help of those who have been able 
in imagination to build up new forms out 
of old materials. A few discoveries of im- 
portance have been accidental but for the 
great majority some one has seen with his 
mind’s eye a vision of a thing not vet in 
existence—an airplane—an electric light— 
a horseless carriage—a steamship—a print- 
ed book. His first vision, no doubt, was 
vague and only took on definite shape 
through his endeavor to express his idea 
in tangible form. Little by little it grew 
each new development, and often many 
failures, pointing the way and beckoning 
on until at last complete success was at- 
tained. 

Imagination functions in stil] more inti- 
mate ways. A certain woman had pur- 
chased a hat. The one she had liked was 
sold, so the milliner agreed to make an- 
other suggesting certain desirable modi- 
fications. When the hat came home the 
purchaser was disappointed and said—‘‘I 
shall never buy anything that is not com- 
plete. The changes never please me. [ 
can’t see how they are going to look. I 
have no imagination.’’ But she wore the 
hat all winter, disliking it to the last. Her 





neighbor saw with her mind’s eye the hat 
she wished to wear and purchased the ma- 
terials at several different stores. She put 
them together and made the hat as she 
wanted it and wore it with satisfaction to 
herself, and both admiration and envy on 
the part of her unimaginative friend. 

Without entering into the subtleties and 
scientific background of imagination as 
an instinct or a capacity, inborn or cul- 
tivated, only a little thought is needed to 
convince one of its value and importance 
in personal satisfaction as well as success. 
If we are so convinced it follows that 
school courses should include exercises 
which stimulate and develop the powers 
of imagination toward useful ends. 

The field of art offers abundant oppor- 
tunity for such development and from this 
standpoint alone should hold a conspicu- 
ous place in the school program. Some 
school authorities look upon art as a very 
pleasing addition to the curriculum, pro- 
vided the three R’s are all adequately ad- 
ministered—but scarcely ever consider it 
in the light of an essential—one of the im- 
portant beginning places. 

In reducing the ‘‘big, booming, buzzing 
confusion’’ of this complex world to. or- 
der, the small person needs more than 
mere words. He needs to deal with tan- 
gible things to discover what can be done 
with them and how they relate to each 
other. He needs materials to help him or- 
ganize his thoughts. If he can ‘‘make a 
picture of it,’’ or, ‘‘show you how it was’’ 
in a diagram, his thoughts must become 
clearer as they take shape in his illustra- 
tion. Sometimes the only cure for a ‘‘wild 
idea’’ is to test it out in materials and dis- 
cover its impossibility. The need to ‘‘make 
a picture of it’’ requires the reader to 
visualize the description more clearly than 
many probably would without this incen- 
tive. The mastery of one simple process in 
design, the weaving of a simple pattern or 
even the construction of a simple border 
in stick prints, will, in nearly every case, 
suggest new combinations which the work- 
er, seeing more or less clearly with the 
mind’s eye, is eager to translate into tan- 
gible material. Frequently he is so eager 
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that he will neglect work which seems to 
him, for the time being, far less important. 
Not infrequently this factor is charged up 
against the creative work, the teacher say- 
ing—‘‘but the trouble is, when I let them 
do that sort of thing they don’t want to 
do anything else.’’ But perhaps some day 
we shall learn how to capitalize the joy and 
energy bound up in ‘‘that sort of thing’’ 
and make it carry over into the other 
things which are essential also and which 
seem dry and uninteresting only because 
we do not know how to present them. 
When future generations do learn that les- 
son probably they will look back and 
laugh at our ways as we now laugh at 
the ways of our forebears. 

The writer remembers an old man who 
in her early childhood was noted both for 
his good deeds and his narrow vision. A 
younger man who. led the singing in 
church sometimes started a new tune. 
Whenever this happened Brother Cooper’s 
psalm book went shut with a bang and not 
a note would he sing. His stiff back and 
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tight set lips spoke determined resentment. 
By and by when the congregation voted to 
adopt the revised version of psalms, and 
even discussed the purchase of an organ, 
Brother Cooper withdrew, taking his fam- 
ily with him. Later on he built a little 
church always known as Mr. Cooper’s 
church, in which a few of the sternly faith- 
ful might worship, free from modern in- 
novations and sinful practices. But—the 
irony of Fate! Brother Cooper sleeps his 
long sleep. The little church still stands, 
but the passerby hears not only revised 
psalms and new tunes, but they are sung 
to the accompaniment of an organ. Poor 
Brother Cooper! He had no imagination! 

How well are we helping the boys and 
girls develop the power to see with the 
mind’s eye? Will they be able to think 
through a problem and solve it alone? Will 
they be able to create new products to 
meet new needs, or will they be mere copy- 
ists only? Pardon the campus slang—but 


can you ‘‘picture the situation ?’’ 


THE DECADENT ART OF DESK CARVING 


Contributed. 


HE PRESENT day emphasis in edu- 
| cation is on good citizenship, sought 
as an objective, not only through 
texts and teaching but especially through 
the social training of classroom, play- 
ground and school life generally. Prom- 
inent among the civic lessons contemplated 
in the curriculum is respect for public 
property. Instead of the old notion that 
public property belongs to nobody, there 
has been substituted a respect for it mo- 
tivated doubly; first by self interest, in 
that the pupil as a citizen is part owner; 
and second, in that the protection of com- 
munity property is a responsibility of pe- 
culiar sacredness to every citizen. 

The effectiveness of this teaching is 
nowhere more evident than in the appear- 
ance of the school itself. Not many years 
ago any surface within reach, sufficiently 
smooth for legible crayon or pencil marks, 
and occasionally free of watchful super- 
vision, was inevitably inscribed with 
names, drawing and witticisms in every de- 


gree of crudity and obscenity. Such mark- 
ings are very rare indeed in the better 
grade of public schools today. They are 
found in new buildings only where man- 
agement is slack and usually where low 
standards of sanitation, instruction and 
school morals prevail. Whether in the 
classroom or the basement, ugly scribblings 
and scratchings on walls and furniture are 
almost inseparably associated with bad 
smells. In the dismal old structures, where 
light and ventilation are bad, where floors 
creak and walls are musty, the half-covered 
inscriptions of generations of predecessors 
afford an irresistible suggestion to the 
youngsters to immortalize their names and 
wit in the most obvious places. 

The desk top, of course, is the tablet 
par excellence for edifying scholastic pos- 
terity in regard to the names and events 
which each school generation deems notable 
and for giving enduring expression to mys- 
tic symbols of adolescent romance and 
imagination. -It is also the most conven- 
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ient and susceptible testing material for 
knife blades and a heaven-sent outlet for 
rebellious and pent-up energy which can- 
not be utilized in the monotonies of class 
work. The inscriptions and carvings of 
some of the old desk tops still to be found 
in school rooms and junk rooms tell a story 
of human strivings and aspirations no less 
vivid to those who can read them, though 
perhaps less coherent, than do the hiero- 
gyphs of Egyptian temples and mono- 
liths. But modern life demands a less 
mystie method of recording the soul striv- 
ings of boys and nations. Chiseled hiero- 
glyphs give way to government reports; 
and jack-knifed hearts entwined, to com- 
positions on ‘‘What I can do for my 
school.’’ 

The old proverb about who finds work 
for idle hands to do no longer applies to 
our modern schools where the teacher beats 
the Devil to finding it. The busy, happy 
youngsters however will agree in reading 
that statement in a complimentary sense. 
Carved desk-tops are an infallible index of 
idle hands and minds. That is, idle in 
the sense of not being occupied with pre- 
seribed curricular activities ; for, of course, 
no healthy boy’s mind or hands are ever 
idle in the sense of complete inactivity so 
long as he is awake. There is perhaps no 
better evidence of the efficiency of the 
schools of today than that desk carving is 
now rare. That the art still survives is 
attested by specimens recently seen, one 
of which is quite conspicuously dated 
in this present year of our Lord, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-eight. But it is also 
noticeable from the inscriptions that this 
specimen was not found in a modern pub- 
lie school but in an institution of higher 
learning where lecture methods of instruc- 
tion still prevail. 

It would be an interesting thing to know 
whether these survivors of the ancient cult 
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of desk carvers did or would have prac- 
ticed their skill on the desks in the elemen- 
tary and high schools through which they 
passed; whether they developed the habit 
there or were inspired to it by the antique 
and battle scarred furniture in which they 
found themselves in college; or whether, 
perhaps, they were driven to this oceupa- 
tion as an escape from the ennui of col- 
lege instruction. Did they receive civic in- 
struction regarding respect for public 
property in the elementary school which 
did not carry over into higher education? 
Did they lack such instruction in the high- 
er institution, or were they already im- 
mune to it? Probably their lack of respect 
for school equipment was due to the fact 
that the equipment was not respectable, 
or was of a character and quality which 
did not inspire pride of possession. 

After all, is it reasonable to require re- 
spect for that which is not respectable? 
This is the gist of the matter from the 
standpoint of school administrators. 
Neither buildings nor equipment can es- 
eape abuse by pupils unless it is kept in 
shape to command respect. Dilanpidated 
and disfigured furniture and defaced walls 
attract the jack-knives and pencils as in- 
evitable as the windows of an abandoned 
building attract stones. Clean or newly 
painted walls and well finished desk tops 
are their own protection and the public 
opinion of any student body deeply re- 
sents their violation. Judicious instruction 
and even disciplinary measures may be 
necessary where bad traditions prevail, but 
new and well renovated furniture is the 
best possible preventive against abuse. A 
few gallons of paint properly applied and 
a thorough renovation or a new installation 
of desks will go farther toward teaching 
an important civic virtue than any amount 
of punishment and a large amount of ex- 
pensive instruction. 





DUCATION DOES not mean teaching people what they do not know. 
teaching them to behave as they do not behave. 


It means 
It is not teaching the youth the 


shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, and then leaving them to turn their 


arithmetic to roguery, and their literature to lust. 1 ; 
them into the perfect exercise and kingly continence of their bodies and souls. 


It means, on the contrary, training 
It is a 


painful, continual and difficult work to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, 
by precept, and by praise, but above all—by example.—John Ruskin. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


By Lucile B. Osborn 


EWEY SAID in 1922 ‘‘When we 

think of the docility of the young, we 

first think of the stocks of informa- 
tion adults wish to impose and the ways 
of acting they want to reproduce. Then 
we think of the insolent coercions, the in- 
sinuating briberies, the pedagogic solem- 
nities by which the freshness of youth ean 
be faded and its vivid curiosities dulled. 
Education becomes the art of taking ad- 
vantage of the helplessness of the young.’’ 
And so—it does one good to go into a 
school today where the more informal type 
of work is carried on and those elements 
which are so essential to every day life such 
as music, art, poetry and health are given 
a place in the program. 

To illustrate the fact that one may be 
ever so learned in books and vet not able 
to take care of himself the old story of 
the scholar and the boatman comes to mind. 
The boatman was setting the scholar across 
a swollen stream and had been somewhat 
humiliated bv his passenger’s queries con- 
cerning classical lore of which the boat- 
man was in woeful ignorance. At each 
confession of ignorance on his part, the 
scholar would exelaim ‘‘Then you have 
missed half your life.’’ At midstream the 
hoatman became the auestioner. He asked 
‘‘Can you swim?”’ Receiving a negative 
answer he said. ‘‘Then, sir, vou have 
missed the remainder of vonr natural life, 
for this boat has sprung a leak.”’ 

This simple story illustrates the fact 
that one may be ever so learned in books 
and yet not able to take care of himself in 
manv occasions. 

This brings up the old question, what 
are the aims of education? Probably the 
objectives which have been most generally 
quoted are those set forth bv the Joint 
Committee in Education, which are seven- 
fold: health, vocational euidance and effi- 
ciency, civic responsibility, command of 
fundamental process, family relationship, 
wise use of leisure time and character. 

Many definitions have been given of 
health. The layman thinks of health as 
being free from sickness, The Oxford dic- 


tionary does not help much when it states 
health is the condition of the body. Wil- 
liams defines health as ‘‘that quality of 
life that enables us to live most and serve 
best.’’ In order that this may be accom- 
plished there are four elements to be con- 
sidered; physical, mental, social, moral. 
‘“We have not to build up a body nor a 
soul, but a human being, and we cannot di- 
vide him.’’ 

Health is one of life’s dearest posses- 
sions. Oliver Wendell Holmes once said 
that the best way to insure long life is to 
get an incurable disease and then take care 
of,one’s self. But if we would only learn 
to take care of ourselves in youth, we 
might have length of days without the 
trouble and expense of having an incura- 
ble disease. The reason we have so much 
dySpeptie theology, pessimistic literature 
and haphazard teaching is that so many 
of our preachers, writers and teachers are 
living just below the level of health. A 
little change in the way of life would often 
turn the scale. 

The desirability of good health is as- 
sumed by the majority of persons without 
question. There are four reasons why the 
child, youth, or adult, needs good health. 

‘‘First, because health largely deter- 
mines the factors of interest and endur- 
ance. 

**Second, interest and endurance largely 
determine efficiency. 

‘*Third, efficiency during youth, in stud- 
ies, and games, and during maturity, in 
the more serious tasks of life, largely de- 
termine happiness. 

‘*Fourth, happiness largely determines 
disposition and attitude.’’ 

The following are some of the differences 
in people due chiefly to health: alert-dull; 
peppy-pepless: with drive-effortless; with 
endurance-without endurance; physically 
active-physically inactive; courageous and 
determined-cowardly and indecisive; play- 
ful-not playful; industrious-lazv‘ enthu- 
siastic-not enthusiastic; optimistic-pessi- 
mistic. (Cont’d on page 452.) 
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For Mothers who worry! 


HEY’RE off to college again. And 

sons and daughters who promised 
to write, often forget in the gay con- 
fusion of a new school year. 
Wise mothers, needing the reassurance 
of a youngster’s voice, use Long Dis- 
tance. They call boarding houses 7 7 
at dinner time! 


Station-to-station service is reason- 
able*. Don’t specify a particular person 
—just have whoever answers call the 
truant to the telephone. 


If you give the number 7 1 it’s quicker! 


*You can talk a hundred 
miles for only 7o cents. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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We are told that twenty-five years ago 
the average span of life was forty years— 
but today the child should have the ex- 
pectation of living to be fifty-six years old. 

Authorities state that a rational course 
in health education, which trains from 
year to year habits of healthful living, 
should add ten years to the lives of every 
child in the public schools, and not merely 
should it add these years, but it should 
add no less to the efficiency of each year 
and what is more important than the mere 
increase in longevity or physical efficiency 
is increase in happiness and social efficien- 
ey. Every ache and pain to which we are 
subject tends to turn the mind inward 
and to make the person self-centered and 
unsocial. Mental hygiene and companion- 
ableness are intimately related to physical 
health. If life méans anything to us at 
all, then we must begin to see the neces- 
sity of having a health program in our 
schools. 

Health is not merely a course to be given 
as other subjects. Instead, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education 
states that this work should be correlated 
with all the other courses given in the 
schools. It should be a school policy or 
principle reflected in a health program 
built up by the cooperation of all rather 
than a few. ‘‘In all departments the ad- 
ministration of schools must always be con- 
ducted in a manner which safeguards and 
promotes health. Every member of the 
teaching force should have something to 
contribute from his own field. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘Secondary schools have an op- 
portunity through coordinated efforts of 
certain specialized departments to pro- 
vide scientific information applied to 
health problems. The following are sug- 
gested: social sciences, biology or any of 
its branches, general science, chemistry, 
physics, home economies (including in- 
struction in nutrition, home nursing, first 
aid and related subjects).’’ 

Working out the health program. 

Every school system will have a different 

type of problem to be solved and for this 


reason it is best for each school adminis- 
trator to see that a self analysis of the sit- 
uation is made, for upon this analysis, 
and in the light of its findings, the health 
program must be built. (Note: Help in 
analyzing the problem may be secured 
from the American Child Health Associa- 
tion). 

Analyzing the community situation. 

There are various methods of analyzing 
any situation. Probably one of the best 
methods in this particular field is to first 
determine the foundations upon which a 
school program must be built. This can be 
done by investigating cultural inheritance, 
racial inheritance, geographical inherit- 
ance, for these are the factors which 
largely determine the types of homes 
which influence the child’s life and the 
community standards which have been 
attained. To build up the home and 
community standards is the difficult task 
which lies at the door of every school for 
the purpose of establishing right habits, 
attitudes and knowledge in order that each 
and every person may be enabled to live 
most and serve best. 

‘It is desirable in a program of health 
education to emphasize more than has been 
done the importance of a wholesale mental 
and spiritual attitude. There is grave dan- 
ger in putting too much emphasis on the 
lack of health rather than upon the posses- 
sion of it. If the teaching is carried on in 
such a way that the smaller children know 
nothing of the psychological effect and are 
entirely unconscious of their bodies, the 
result will be far more desirable. There 
is need of a program of health education 
which minimizes consciousness of the 
body; which results in simple, practical 
habits of healthy living and teaches the 
child to think of health in terms of useful- 
ness and helpfulness to his parents, his 
friends and his community.”’ 

It is the opinion of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Health that this can best be done by 
correlating the work in health with the 
other subjects which make up the school 
curriculum. 
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INTRODUCING MUSIC 


as an 
Extra-Curricular Activity. 


By R. A. Arnold. 


O ENCOURAGE worthy home mem- 

bership, worthy use of leisure time 

and to develop ethical character, any 
junior high school principal will do well 
to sponsor some move toward organizing 
an orchestra and one or more glee clubs 
in addition to other extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

The time was when musical activities 
were limited to the select few of a neigh- 
borhood or community. More recently, 
however, there has been a decided change 
in attitude and practice, so much so in- 
deed, that progressive secondary schools, 
throughout the country, are offering ample 
opportunities for actual participation in 
a variety of musical activities to all who 
possess the interest and the ability. 

One hundred per cent participation will 
hardly be expected, since musical activi- 
ties depénd to a very considerable extent 
upon specialized ability, and is therefore 
beyond the reach of some. It may be as- 
sumed, of course, that almost anyone may 
try to sing. It has been said that ‘‘any- 
one who ean ¢all hogs may learn to sing.”’ 
Assuming that some students will never 
become artistically pleasing singers or in- 
sirumental musicians, they do possess, in 
a measure, some capacity for musical ap- 
preciation. This capacity responds very 
readily to education involving instruz- 
tion and ample opportunities to witness 
actual performance. Fortunately, musical 
appreciation is not conditioned by par- 
ticipation involving actual execution in 
the technical sense. 

Under these circumstances it seems 
practicable to provide pupils with oppor- 
tunity to hear good musical productions 
and encourage them in every possible way 
to participate in some form of musical 
activities, especially those who show 
ability and interest in music. It will not 
only serve as a finding course, but when 
properly managed will suggest or serve 
vocational guidance. 


as @ 
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An 
unprecedented 
concession 
to schools! 





25% discount 


on this new Orthophonic Victrola, No. 8-8, of 

full Orthophonic performance, magnificent vol- 

ume, extraordinary accuracy and conveniences 

ingenious for school use. This discount is allowed 
by the Victor Company to schools only. 


NeveR before, in the great shining history of 
music, has music so widely opened its doors to 
schools. First, Victor’s immense library of music— 
Orthophonic, created for educational use. Then, 
the special Orthophonic Victrola for the school- 
piaying of this music. ... And now is offered an 
even more improved model, with hidden wheels— 
automatic stop—long-running motor—desk-shelf 
—and blue-paneled cabinet with antique brass fin- 
ish.... A superb Victrola to look at—and musically 
the equal of the finest Orthophonic Victrola. 

And suddenly—an unprecedented concession to 
schools only—the Victor Company allows on this 
new School Orthophonic Victrola, No. 8-8, a 25% 
discount! The only specification is that the Victrola 
is to be used in a school. Write for full explana- 
tion. You have to see the cabinet’s beautiful sim- 
plicity and hear this new Victrola’s magnificent 
singing tone to appreciate its value fully. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. 8. A. 
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In a project of whatever kind, it ap- 
pears that certain definite steps should 
always be made in arriving at points of 
action. The steps herein outlined are 
only tentative and should not be con- 
sidered scientific. Though they may fall 
short in the judgment of critics, should 
they prove helpful, in any manner to any- 
one, they will have fulfilled their mission. 

Step One 
Make a musical survey, by some com- 
petent person: ; 
to find talent; to determine instru- 
ments that may be used, owners, 
ete.; to find leaders; to find spon- 
sors, trainers and supervisors. 
Step Two 
Call assembly or mass meeting: 
to develop consciousness or felt need ; 
to spread consciousness of need to 
other students and to parents and 
patrons. 
Step Three 

Call a second meeting for the projec- 
tion of felt need by organizing orchestra, 
glee clubs. 

The musical survey should be done by 
sume teacher who has made an intensive 
study of extra-curricular activities and be- 
come familiar with the aims, purposes 
and special methods. It should be the 
business of the surveyor to have personal 
conferences with students for the pur- 
pose of finding talented or musically in- 
clined students who have had some pre- 
vious training in either vocal or instru- 
mental music. He will also ascertain the 
kind and number of musical instruments 
owned or controlled by the students and 
whether or not those instruments may be 
used at school. It is recommended that 
students own all instruments with the ex- 
ception of bass drum which may belong 
to the school. The surveyor or principal 
should find and select competent spon- 
sors and leaders. Sometimes real leaders 
are not conspicuous, but like uneut dia- 
monds, are genuine when found. 

After the survey, call a group meeting. 
This meeting should be held in one of the 
rooms or assembly hall of the school 
building. The main purpose of this meet- 
ing should be to develop consciousness of 
a need and to spread that consciousness 
to the entire student body. Also to 
parents and patrons as well. Patrons of 
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the school should be familiarized with the 
aims and purposes of activities and should 
be kept in constant touch with the bene- 
fits resulting from activities in their 
schools. At this meeting it should be 
plainly announced that membership to 
those clubs is open to all students with 
no restrictions except, those of ability, in- 
terest and size of groups. Membership 
should be optional with the student, but 
the goal of having every student in these 
clubs who have the ability and the interest 
should be set up. 

Step three, or the calling of a second 
meeting to develop further interest be- 
fore the effects of the first have had time 
to filter away is important. Students who 
have had some previous training in ren- 
dering musical programs may at this time 
give a short recital either instrumental 
or vocal or both, which will not only tend 
to develop further interest in the projects, 
but will help very materially in spreading 
felt need. No program is considered com- 
plete without some form of music. 

Immediately after the recital, formal 
organization of clubs should be begun. 
Those desiring to become members of the 
orchestra should retire to another room 
and those who are to become members 
of the glee clubs should meet in some 
other room. The principal should then 
assign to these groups their respective 
sponsors. The sponsors should then pro- 
ceed with the preliminary work of 
organizing, which consists of the election 
of officers, appointing committees, ete. 

The value of linking the community 
and the school together through common 
interests and activities should be well un- 
derstood and provision made for it. 





Happiness Must Be Tricked 


APPINESS, I have discovered, is nearly 
H atways a rebound from hard work. It 

is one of the follies of men to imagine 
that they can enjoy mere thought or emotion, 
or sentiment. As well try to eat beauty. For 
happiness must be tricked. She loves to see 
men at work. She loves sweat, weariness, self- 
sacrifice. She will be found not in palaces, but 
lurking in cornfields and factories and hover- 
ing over littered desks. She crowns the un- 
conscious child. If you look up suddenly from 


hard work you will see her, but if you look 
too long she fades sorrowfully away.—David 
Grayson in “Adventures in Contentment.” 
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NEEDED LEGISLATION 


By Chas. A. Lee, State Supt. of Public 


vy = 








Schools. 


NY KIND OF school legislation that 
A is proposed must be thought of from 

the standpoint of the state and not 
from the standpoint of any local com- 
munity or school district. If I were to 
make a criticism of our present school laws, 
it would be, ‘‘We were too local in our 
thinking when these laws were enacted.’’ 
We have looked upon legislation from the 
standpoint of how it would affect our own 
district or community instead of its ef- 
fect upon the state as a whole. Education 
in any state should be thought of and 


looked upon as unity, beginning with the 
elementary school and extending through 
the high schools, Teacher-Training insti- 
tutions and the University. We cannot 
have poor schools in one section of the 
state without effecting, in some measure at 
least, the entire educational program of 
the state, for in these days of rapid com- 
munication, everyone is our next door 
neighbor. _The school problem is a prob- 
lem for us all. Equally upon our should- 
ers rests the responsibility. Were we not 
a democracy this would not be true, but 
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since we equal preparation to adequately 
bear democracy’s responsibilities should be 
the unquestioned right of every citizen. 

In an article of this nature it would be 
impossible to discuss the many education- 
al problems that should be solved by legis- 
lation, so I will confine myself to a diseus- 
sion of only three, namely: Larger School 
Units, Financing Public Education, and 
A Better Plan for Training Teachers for 
the Rural Schools. 

In one of the annual reports of the State 
of Massachusetts made by Horace Mann 
nearly a hundred years ago we find the 
following statement: ‘‘The great object 
which it is desirable for us to maintain 
and to carry out is equality of opportun- 
ity for all the children whether they be- 
long to a poor district or a rich one, a 
small district or a large one.’’ This state- 
ment applies with appropriateness to our 
present situation. 

In any proposed program we should 
strive toward equality of opportunity. 

Larger School Units 

Our present school districts were laid 
out by a measure passed by the General 
Assembly in 1853. There has not been a 
systematic redistricting of the state since 
that time. When these districts were first 
laid out our public educational system 
comprised only the elementary grades, and 
it functioned very well for a number of 
years. But during the last three or four 
decades these districts have been becom- 
ing smaller instead of larger for the peo- 
ple have moved from the rural sections 
to cities and towns until there are fewer 
people living in the rural districts today 
than there were twenty or thirty years ago. 
And now our present educational system 
comprises eight years of elementary school- 
ing and four years of high school work. 
So under these conditions it is impossible 
for the one room elementary school jto 
function today as well as it did years ago. 
I believe the people in the rural sections 
desire elementary and high school facil- 
ities for their children but such a condi- 
tion cannot be brought about without re- 
districting the state into larger school 
districts. 

Having so many small districts has lead 
to all sorts of inequalities. 

(a) Taxation. 

The farmers in one district in Macon 

County last year paid a tax of $1.15 to 


support their schools, while the farmers in 
another district in the same county paid 
a tax of only ten cents; the farmers in one 
rural district in Marion County paid a 
tax of $1.00, while the farmers in another 
district of the same county paid a tax of 
ten cents; the farmers in one rural district 
in Platte County paid a tax of $1.20, while 
the farmers of another district in the same 
county paid a tax of ten cents; the farm- 
ers in one district in Vernon County paid 
a tax of $1.05, while the farmers in another 
district in the same county paid a fifteen 
cent tax and the farmers in one rural dis- 
trict in St. Charles County paid a tax of 
$1.05, while the farmers in three other dis- 
tricts in the same county paid no taxes 
at all. These districts that paid no tax 
for last year are so wealthy that a small 
tax levied every other year will raise suffi- 
cient funds to run the school for two years. 
(b) Assessed Valuation Per Child. 


One rural district in Boone County has 
an assessed valuation of $1,200 per child, 
while another district has an assessed val- 
uation of more than $30,000; one rural dis- 
trict in Randolph County has an assessed 
valuation of $1,500 per child, while another 
district in the same county has an assessed 
valuation of more than $100,000 per child. 
The patrons of the last district can, by 
voting a tax of one cent on the one hun- 
dred dollars valuation, raise as much money 
as the patrons in the first district can by 
voting a seventy cent tax. Such inequali- 
ties should not be allowed to exist in any 
state program of public education. The 
patrons in one locality should not have 
to vote an excessive rate in order to main- 
tain their schools while the patrons of 
another district can raise sufficient funds 
for their schools on a reasonable tax rate. 


(ce) Length of Term. 


By having so many small districts it is 
impossible to give the children ‘in the 
rural sections a good elementary school 
as more than one-sixth of the eight thou- 
sand three hundred districts had less than 
an eight months term last year. The length 
of the term varies from two months in 
some of the smaller districts to nine months 
in some of the wealthier ones. In some 
of the counties more than sixty per cent 
of the schools have a term of fewer than 
six months. These conditions cannot be 
remedied without larger school districts. 
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(d) High School Education. 

The present plan makes no provision for 
high school facilities for rural children 
in face of the fact that the State Constitu- 
tion says that, ‘‘The General Assembly 
shall provide free gratuitous instruction 
for all children in the state between the 
ages of six and twenty inclusive. High 
school facilities cannot be provided for 
the children in the rural sections without 
larger school districts. 

The main object of any redistricting plan 
should be to place a good elementary school 
and a four-year high school within reach 
of every boy and girl. This can be done 
by creating larger districts with proper 
state support and aid for transportation. 
I believe we should work toward an option- 
al community school bill. The county su- 
perintenent of each county, or county 
board of education in each county, elected 
by the people, should redistrict the en- 
tire county into as many districts as there 
are need for four-year high schools. After 
these districts have been laid out, the 
people in each proposed community dis- 
trict should vote upon the proposition as 
to whether or not they will come under 
the provisions of the measure. Such a 
plan would (1) reduce the number of dis- 
tricts from approximately nine thousand 
to one thousand, (2) secure larger and 
better high schools in each section of the 
state, (3) provide better elementary schools 
for the people in the rural sections, (4) 
provide larger elementary schools all over 
the state, thereby eliminating our present 
system of alternation. 


Financing Education. 


The problem of financing education is 
one of the most acute problems, education- 
ally speaking, confronting Missouri at this 
time. Until the state assumes a larger 
share of the cost of education many dis- 
tricts will have difficulty in financing their 
schools. In order to place our educational 
system on a solid basis the state will have 
to raise, (a) a large school fund, (b) an 
equalizing fund. Under our present sys- 
tem the state pays about six cents out of 
each dollar that is spent for publie edu- 
cation and the local districts raise by tax- 
ation ninety-four cents. In order to re- 
lieve the local burden, the state should as- 
sume at least twenty-five per cent of the 
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cost of education in addition to an equaliz- 
ing fund. If the state should provide a 
school fund of at least eight million dol- 
lars per year and distribute it to the dis- 
tricts on an equitable basis, it would en- 
able Missouri to go ahead with her educa- 
tional program. If Missouri should raise 
a school fund of from eight to ten million 
dollars per year, the state will not then 
be doing as much for public education as 
some of the states are now doing. 


A large state school fund alone will not 
solve the financial problem. We will have 
to have an equalizing fund in addition. 
The assessed valuation per child in the 
average daily attendance in the state is 
$7,245; for St. Louis it is $10,622; for 
Kansas City it is $10,322; for Clayton it 
is $18,290; Huntsville, $3,182; Moberly, 
$5,000; Higbee, $1,744; Eminence, $1,200; 
Hartville, $1,385; Salem, $2,255; Carl 
Junction, $1,482; Houston, $1,750; Ander- 
son, $1,676; Morrisville, $2,490; for Atchi- 
son County, $13,710 and for Wright Coun- 
ty, $1,731. 


Missouri spent last year $65.30 per child 
in average daily attendance. An average 
tax levy of ninety cents on the one hun- 
dred dollars assessed valuation would have 
raised this amount. St. Louis could have 
raised this amount on a 61¢ levy; Kansas 
City on a 62¢ levy; Clayton on a 
35¢ levy, but Moberly would have had to 
vote a tax of $1.30 in order to raise the 
same amount; Higbee a $3.79 levy; Emi- 
nence a $5.44 levy; Hartville a $4.72 levy; 

alem, a $2.90 levy; Carl Junction a $4.40 
levy; Anderson a $4.00 levy; Houston a 
$3.75 levy ; Morrisville a $2.62 levy; Atchi- 
son County could have raised the amount 
on a 47¢ levy, while Wright County would 
have had to vote a $3.80 levy. 


A sixty-five cent tax over the entire state 
would raise approximately $48 per child 
average daily attendance. I believe the 
State of Missouri, through an equalizing 
fund, should give to every community, 
when it votes a sixty-five cent levy, enough 
money so that it can spend an amount 
per child in average daily attendance 
equal to the amount a sixty-five cent levy 
will raise per child in average daily at- 
tendance over the entire state. 
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Better Plan for Training Rural Teachers. 

Training teachers for the rural schools 
is one of our big problems. The Teacher- 
Training Law passed in 1913 was designed 
to accomplish this. It has worked better 
in some sections than it has in others. On 
the whole, I think we will have to say that 
this measure has done much to raise the 
standard of the rural schools. But I be- 
lieve we have reached the place of develop- 
ment in our educational program where 


we ought to raise the requirements for 
rural teachers above the standard four- 
year high school course. Several of the 
states have had a program in the post- 
graduate course for training teachers for 


the rural schools. I believe such a pro- 
gram is our next step in this state. When 
the standards are raised the law providing 
the granting of county certificates by ex- 
amination should be repealed. 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS HAVE STRONG 
PROGRAMS 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


Maryville, Mo. 
October 11, 12, 13, 1928. 
President, Supt. Chas. Meyers, Hamilton. 
Secretary, Bert Cooper, Maryville. 


the Northwest Missouri Teachers Asso- 

ciation this year has provided for five 
general sessions, the first one on Thursday 
morning, October 11th beginning at 9 o’clock. 
The features of this program are the Presi- 
dent’s Address by Supt. Chas. Meyers; School 
Legislation by Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State Su- 
perintendent of Schools; Practicing Citzenship 
in the Public Schools by Dr. Elbert K. Fret- 
well, Columbia University, New York. 


7? ELEVENTH ANNUAL Meeting of 


The Second General Session will be on the 
evening of Thursday, the principal address to 
be given by Dr. Marvin S$. Pittman, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, State Normal School, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. ; 

The Third General Session Friday morning 
will be addressed by President Uel W. Lamb- 
kin, Dr. Earl U. Rugg of the Department of 
Education, Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley and by President Eugene Fair. The 
business meeting will be held at the close of 
this session. 

Friday evening the principle address will be 
by Montaville Flowers, educator and author, 
Pasadena, California, his subject being “What 
Young America is Thinking.” At the close 


of this session will be held a homecoming party 
for the former students of the college. 

The last General Session will be on Satur- 
day morning and will be addressed by Hon- 
orable L. J. Dickinson of the Farm Bloc, 
Washington, D. C. His subject will be “Edu- 
cation and Rural Life.” 

Music for the General Sessions will be led 
by Prof. Charles R. Gardner, head of the music 
department of Northwest Missouri Teachers 
College. A feature of the program on Friday 
evening will be the concert conducted by H. 
O. Hickernell. This concert will be given by 
an orchestra whose members have been chosen 
from various high school orchestras of North- 
west Missouri. This orchestra will also fur- 
nish music for the Saturday morning General 
Session. 

Programs of unusual interest have been pro- 
vided for departmental sessions. The follow- 
ing sections have arranged programs: high 
school, elementary, rural, fine arts, home eco- 
nomics, commercial and business administra- 
tion, industrial arts, foreign languages, physi- 
cal education, college department. These de- 
partmental sessions will use most of the leading 
speakers of the General Sessions in addition 
to local leaders thruout the state. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


Warrensburg, Mo. 
October 11, 12, 13, 1928. 
President, G. J. Smith, Belton. 
Secretary, W. B. Morrow, Warrenburg 


HE MANAGING SECRETARY of this 
Association writes that the details of the 
program are not complete on September 
20th. However, the following are some of the 
essential features: 
On Thursday morning, October 11, the Gen- 


eral Session will be addressed by President 
Eugene Fair of Kirksville and Miss Charl Wil- 
liams of the National Education Association. 
This session will deal chiefly with the legis- 
lative problems of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association and those of the N. E. A. Dr. 
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Selke, President of the Teachers’ College at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota will address the General 
Session on the afternoon of Thursday as will 
President Brandenburg of Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Thursday evening will be given over to an 
entertainment by Montaville Flowers. Friday 
morning, October 12th, Dean W. S. Gray of 
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the School of Education, Chicago University 
will deliver two addresses. President Bruce 
R. Payne of Peabody College will address the 
general meeting on Friday afternoon. Time 
has also been arranged for departmental meet- 
ings and meetings of County Community As- 
sociations. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


Kirksville. 
October 24, 25, 26, 27, 1928. 
President, Mrs. Julia C. Mason, Paris 


Secretary, A. 


HO’S WHO ON the program of the 
Northeast Missouri Teachers Associa- 
tion contains the following people: 

Dr. Geo. T. Selke, State Teachers Colle €, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota; Dr. Shelton Phelps, Di- 
rector of Instruction, George Peabody _— 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; W. 
W. Carpenter, School of Education, Miceouri 
University; Dr. A. V. Storm, Department of 
Agriculture Education, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Miss Alberson, Specialist in Elementary 
Education, Chicago, Illinois; Dr. R. K. Wat- 
kins, Director of University High School, 
Missouri University; Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State 
Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson City; Dr. 
Eugene Fair, Pres. State Teachers College and 
President of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation; Dr. C. A. Phillips, Professor of 
Elementary Education, Missouri University; 
Dean H. C. Swanson, Dean of the School of 
Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo.; Prof. Byron Cos- 
by, Business Administrator, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo.; Dr. Louisa Z. Walker, 
University of Iowa; Miss Pauline Brooks Wil- 


F. Elsea, Kirksville. 


liamson, State Director of Health Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Wednesday evening, October 24th, a school 
administrators banquet is to be held. The 
theme for discussion following the banquet is 
to be “Supervision from Every Angle.” 

“The Advancing Profession” is to furnish the 
theme for the Thursday morning General Ses- 
sion. Thursday afternoon will be given over 
to two divisional meetings; secondary educa- 
tion and elementary education including the 
rural. “Our State Legislative Program” is 
to furnish the general theme for discussion in 
the Thursday evening meeting and in addition 
to this there will be a dramatic presentation. 

Friday forenoon is to be occupied by sec- 
tional meetings. Friday afternoon the teach- 
ers will attend the homecoming football game 
between the Blue Jays and the Bull Dogs. 

The General Session for Friday evening will 
be given over to the theme “Health and Physi- 
cal Education.” A feature of this meeting will 
be “Kirksville Night: An Entertainment With 
Over Half Thousand Participants.” 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


Springfield, Mo. 
October 25, 26, 27, 1928. 
President, C. E. Evans, Monett. 
Secretary, Thos. E. Babb, Springfield. 


HE GENERAL SESSIONS of the 

Southwest Missouri District Teachers 

Association are to be five in number, the 
first one being in the afternoon of Thursday, 
October 25th. The principle speaker of this 
session will be Miss Lucy Gage of Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, who is the Pres- 
ident of the National Society for the Study of 
Primary Education. The welcoming address 
is to be given by Mayor T. H. Gideon of 
Springfield. 

The Second General Session, Thursday even- 
ing, is to be held in the Shrine Mosque and 
is to be composed of a special entertainment 
given by the courtesy of the Springfield Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Associated Retailers. 
It will be a costume recital by Agnes Perry 
Williams assisted by Miss Susie Dillard. 

The Third General Session in the Teachers 


College Auditorium will be at nine o'clock Fri- 
day morning. The musical program will fea- 
ture the Oak Grove orchestra and Glee Club 
directed by Mrs. Pearl Sampson. Miss Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, Associate Professor of In- 
dustrial Arts of the University of Missouri will 
give an address entitled “Art, An Essential 
Factor in Everyday Life.” Prof. J. D. Elliff 
of the University of Missouri will give an ad- 
dress entitled “Twenty Years of Progress.” 
L. A. Pittenger, President, Ball Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, will address this session 
on “The Mission of Teaching Literature.” An 
address by Mr. Eugene Hahnel, Director of 
Music in the Public Schools of St. Louis is 
also a feature of this session. 

The Fourth General Session will be on Fri- 
day evening in the Teachers College Audito- 
rium, the music to be furnished by the Music 
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Department of Drury College. Miss Annie 
Whitney, Director of Health Education for 
the National Child Health Association of New 
York will deliver an address. President Eu- 
gene Fair of the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College will deliver an address on 
the educational problems of Missouri. 

The Fifth General Session will be held in 
the Teachers College Auditorium on Saturday 
morning at nine o’clock. Music will be fur- 
nished by the Music Department of the Teach- 
ers College. Dr. George Selke, President State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota will 
deliver an address on “Education as an In- 
vestment.” Dr. John Rufi, Professor of Edu- 
cation of the University of Missouri will also 
speak at this session. The concluding feature 
of this meeting will be the introduction of the 
newly elected officers. 

Southwest Missouri Teachers Association 
will also have thirteen departmental sessions 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


on the afternoons of Thursday and Friday. 
Each of these sessions have arranged a good 
program and in addition to other speakers 
most of the speakers who appear on the Gen- 
eral Program will appear also at these depart- 
mental sessions. 


On Thursday morning before the first Gen- 
eral Session, the County Superintendents’ sec- 
tion is to be addressed by Miss Chloe Bald- 
ridge, Director of Rural Education of Ne- 
braska. Her subject will be “Administrative 
Problems in the County Superintendents Of- 
fice.” At the same hour the House of Dele- 
gates, the legislative body of the Association, 
will also meet. This is a new departure for 
the Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, 
the business heretofore having been conducted 
by the old mass meeting method in which few 
or many participated according to the char- 
acter of the business to be transacted. 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
October 25, 26, 27, 1928. 
President, P. J. Stearns, New Madrid. 
Secretary, A. C. Magi, Cope Girardeau. 


HE FIRST GENERAL SESSION of the 

Southeast Missouri Teachers Association 

will be held on Thursday afternoon at 2:30 
o’clock and will consist of two addresses, one 
given by Dean R. S. Douglass of the Teachers 
College, the other by President Ferguson of 
Will Mayfield College. 


The Second General Session will be on the 
evening of October 25. The principle address 
will be given by Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, Pres- 
ident of the University of Missouri which will 
follow an address of welcome by J. A. Barks, 
Mayor of Cape Girardeau and a response by 
Supt. R. H. Weeks of Jackson. 


On Friday morning the General Session will 
be addressed by P. J. Stearns of New Madrid, 
President of the Association, by Charles A. 
Lee, State Superintendent of Schools, by Col. 


Edmund Bullis, Washington, D. C. and 
Miss Anna M. Thompson of Kansas City. 

For Friday evening the speaker has not 
been supplied. Music at this session will be 
furnished by the Jackson High School. 

The General Session on Saturday morning 
at 8 o’clock will be addressed by Dr. H. Fran- 
cis James, Director Cleveland School of Fine 
Arts; Dr. C. H. McClure, Teachers College, 
Kirksville and Dr. W. J. Saupe, University 
of Missouri. The business session will be 
held at the close of this session. 

Departmental meetings will be held on the 
afternoon of Friday. Ten divisions have ar- 
ranged programs of special interest to the 
members of these various divisions. 

The football games on Friday and Saturday 
afternoons will be attractions to many of the 
teachers. 


SOUTH CENTRAL MISSOURI MEETING 
Rolla, Mo., October 25, 26, 27. 

Secretary B. P. Lewis of the S. C. M. T. A. writes, “We are going to have a 
splendid program for the South Central Teachers’ Association at Rolla, beginning 
Thursday, October 25, at 7:30 p. m., and continuing thru Friday and Saturday morning. 
County Superintendent J. H. Brand, is our President. Besides other good features of 
the program we will hear such notable speakers as Dr. G. T. Selke, of St. Cloud, 
Minnesota; Dr. Shelton Phelps, from Peabody College; Miss Ella V. Dobbs, of Columbia; 


President Eugene Fair, of Kirksville.” 


VOCATIONAL NEWS 


Vocational Agriculture has been added to the 
curriculum in nine Missouri schools. These 
schools with their teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture are as follows: Noel, C. R. Howell; Gil- 
man City, R. T. Wright; Central, I. R. Thorn- 
ton; Perryville, 0. O. White; Washington, J. T. 
Gibbs; Pierce City, D. M. Young; Odessa, C. N. 
Benson; Patterson, R. R. Nichols and Eminence, 
Carl Ross. 


Miss Rowan E. Elliff, who made an outstand- 
ing record as a teacher of Vocational Home 
Economics, at California, Missouri, end who 
spent last year at the University of Missouri 
completing her Master’s Degree last June, has 





been employed as Assistant Supervisor of 
Home Economics for this State. Miss Elliff 
began her duties September ist. 





Nine new departments in Vocational Home 
Ecvonomics have been established for the cur- 
rent year. The schools with their Home Eco- 
nomics teachers are Salisbury, Ruth Alexander; 
Troy, Mrs. J. W. Houston; Shelbina, Edith Le- 
Hew; Leadwood, Edna Abbott; Eldon, Gladys 
Pemberton; Norborne, Lucille Best; Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Barbara Black; Gilman City, Mary Vogel- 
gesang; Stet, Mrs. C. R. Buck. Total number 
of teachers now is eighty-six. 
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First Quarter Examination Question. 


The New Type Examination (Objective Tests) 
It has been the custom of the 


A CHANGE IN’ State Department of Educa- 


i,k. a tion to furnish quarterly and 
QUESTIONS final examination questions for 


A and B classes in rural 
schools, covering the work outlined by the 
Courses of Study. This custom will be con- 
tinued but with some changes in the form of 
questions. Heretofore the questions have been 
for the most part of the essay type. Beginning 
with the first quarter of this year, the ques- 
tions for at least one-half of the subjects will 
be of the objective type. This is done in ac- 
cordance with trends of modern educational 
practice. Those examinations for the first 
quarter* following objective type are: Spell- 
ing, Arithmetic, English, History, and Reading. 

County superintendents and teachers are 
asked to cooperate fully in the giving of these 
tests in order that the results may be suc- 
cessful. _ = « ee 

. e new-type examination 
ee IN makes for impartiality in 
TESTS scoring. If directions are fol- 
lowed, there will be uniform 

scoring throughout a county, and practically 
the same results would be obtained by any- 
one who might score a paper. (The variations 
in the scoring of the same essay-type papers 
have _— described as ranging from 28% to 
92%. 
2. The new-type examination is easier to score. 

It takes but a few minutes to score hundreds 
of answers. A carefully prepared key should 
be used and the scoring can be done very 
rapidly. This eliminates the drudgery (and 
sometimes carelessness) of grading examina- 
tion papers. . 
8. The administration of new-type, or objec- 
tive, examinations are no more difficult than 
the traditional essay-type. The form of the 
examination is more likely to challenge the 
interest of the pupils. 
4. Objective examinations are more compre 

hensive. 

When it is possible to test out a student’s 
knowledge by from 40 to 100 questions in- 


The material on this page is furnished 





stead of from 5 to 10, there is greater possi- 
bility of oa — — thoroughly. P 
eachers and county superintend- 
REFERENCES nts are referred to the following 
books dealing with the new-type examinations: 
Educational Measurements by Fenton and 
Worcester, Ginn & Co.; Improvement of the 
Written Examination by Ruch, Scott, Foresman 
& Co.; Classroom tests by Russell, Ginn & Co.; 
The Preparation and Use of the New-Type Ex- 
aminations, Paterson, World Book Co. 


ON pe 2 Raper 4 examinations 
wi e published in the Oc- 
Conner tober, December, February and 
April numbers of the School 
and Community. If the teachers use discre- 
tion, there will be no more possibility of the 
children seeing the questions beforehand than 
if they were mailed in the usual way by the 
county superintendents. Teachers are expected 
to be honest and fair in the matter of these 
examinations. To coach pupils in a _ test 
would destroy the value of it. 


If it is possible, the county 
superintendent should have 
copies of each examination 
printed or mimeographed 
so that each child may have a copy. However, 
if this is not possible, the teacher may pre- 
pare copies on her hectograph; or the ques- 
tions may be written on the blackboard. In 
this case the teacher will have to write them 
out when the children are not in the room. 
They should be covered by maps or by some 
other covering, as a curtain or heavy paper, 
until they are used. 


In some examinations (see specific directions 
accompanying each examination), the questions 
may be read aloud. When the questions are 
given in this way, the pupils prepare their 
papers in advance by writing down in a column 
the numbers which correspond to those of the 
questions. As the questions are read aloud 
by the teacher, the children write down the 
answer following the proper number. Papers 
should be prepared in the same way if the 
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questions are written on the board by the 
teacher. 


PURPOSES 
1. 


3. 


The purpose of quarterly exam- 
ination questions are as follows: 
To measure pupils’ progress and thereby 
encourage them to greater interest and 
effort. 

To serve as a check for the teacher herself 
as to her success in carrying out the State 
Course of Study. 

To provide one means of diagnosing pupils’ 
difficulties. 


Directions for Giving and Scoring Quarterly 


Examinations. 


I. General. 


1. The examinations 


in A. Agriculture, 
Geography, Physiology and Hygiene; B. 
Geography, Elementary Science and Hy- 
giene are to be given in the usual manner. 

. See specific directions and “administra- 
tion of examinations” above. 

. No pupil should see the questions before 
the time for taking the examination. To 
do so would lessen the value of the test. 

. In the objective examinations, 40 items 
are given in each subject—each correct 
item counting 1 point. Only correct 
answers are counted. If two answers are 
given to the same question they are 
counted as wrong. The total score of a 
paper is obtained by counting the num- 
ber of correct answers. Therefore, a 
score of 40 would be a perfect score, 100% 
or E. The grade for each subject should 
be computed upon that basis. The fol- 
lowing scale may be used in estimating 
grades in terms of letters. 40=E, 35—40 
=S, 25—35=M, 20—25=I, Below 20=F. 

. The examination grade should be aver- 
aged with the pupil’s class grade to make 
up the quarterly grade placed on his 
report card, the class grade counting %, 
the examination %4. 

. It will be advantageous and of interest 
if teachers will chart the results of pupils’ 
scores in the objective tests from quarter 
to quarter in order that progress may be 
observed. 


7. The teacher should give all necessary ex- 


planations before pupils begin work. The 
pupils should be told that they are to do 
their best, that they are to work as rap- 
idly as possible but not to hurry. Pencils 
should be sharpened, papers numbered 
and all preparations made before the ex- 
amination begins. All papers should be 
headed by a title and the pupil’s name; 
for instance— 


Eighth Grade History, November 10, 1928, 


Harry Smith. 

All papers should be collected at the 
same time. The teacher may give warn- 
ing two minutes before papers are to be 
collected. In general the pupils should 
be held to the time suggested at the be- 


1 
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ginning of each set of questions. How- 
ever, if about two-thirds of the class have 
not completed the examination in that 
time, a few minutes more may be allowed. 


II. Specific 
A. Arithmetic 


All of this examination should be print- 
ed, mimeographed or written on the 
board. 


B. Arithmetic 


Same as for A. Arithmetic. 


A. English 


Points 17, 18, 19 may be read to pupils by 
teacher, others should be written on board 
if separate copies are not provided for 
each child). 


B. English 


In section B the teacher should give the 
quotation from the poem which the pupils 
have memorized. Section D may be read 
orally by the teacher. 


A. History 


All should be written on the board if 
separate copies are not provided. 


B. History 


Section B may be read orally by the 
teacher. 
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Write us regarding 
new or used instru- 
ments, supplies, 
methods; 
everything used by 
the modern School 
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Your old instruments can be renewed in 
our shop or turned in at liberal allow- 
ances on new equipment. 


Free subscrip- 
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A. Reading 
The passage for reading should be care- 
fully chosen on the basis of 1. adapt- 
ability for outlining; 2. suitability to 
grade. For a satisfactory (S) perform- 
ance, the outline should contain all the 
main points and at least 60% of the minor 
points. 

. Reading 
The material for reading should be care- 
fully chosen. The material should be fac- 
tual and should be suited to the grade. 


Spelling 


Each word should be pronounced clearly 
and correctly but only once and then de- 
fined or used in a sentence. 


Writing 


A. 


HH OQ Ww 


| 


1, 
2. 
6. 


. 21. What did you see up town? 


Each school should have a copy of the 
Ayres Handwriting Scale, Gettysburg 
Edition (may be purchased from E. M. 
Carter, Secretary of the State Teachers 
Association, Columbia, Missouri at the 
cost of 15c), and the writing of each 
pupil measured by this scale. 
Keys for First Quarter’s Examination 
Questions 
Key to B. Arithmetic. 
1. $.23; 2. $1.66; 3. $.15; 4. $.76; 5. $.17; 
6. 65; 7. 22; 8. 175; 9. 467; 10. 18; 11. 4 7/12; 
12. 6 7/7; 13. 7 11/15; 14. 5 7/8; 15. 4 7/10. 


. 16. 7 7/12; 17. 2 11/12; 18. 8 21/32; 19. 


17 27/40; 20. 20 27/40. 


. 21. 68; 22. 44; 23. 88; 24. 68; 25. 3552. 
. 26. $190; 27. 31,500; 28. $754; 29. $569.90; 


30. $660.82. 


. 31. at $5 per week; 32. twelve cans at 3lc 


each; 33. at the rate of 3 cans for 65c; 
34. 5 for 75c; 35. 9 bars for 60c. 


- 36. multiplicand; 37. subtrahend; 38. multi- 


plier; 39. remainder; 40. product. 
Key—B—English 


. A line should be drawn through: 1. seen; 


2. can; 3. was; 4. sit; 5. was; 6. me; 7. rode; 
8. taken; 9. her; 10. me and him. 


. (a) 11, all; 12. fate; 13. working; 14 deeds; 


15. ornaments; 16. useless; 17. place; 18. 
oy 19. strengthens; 20. supports. 

11. Azores; 12. gates; 13. ghost; 14. shore- 
less; 15. pray; 16. stars; 17. admiral; 18. on; 
19. on; 20. on. 

(c) 

11. fulness; 12. world; 13. dwell; 14. seas; 
15. floods; 16. hill; 17. place; 18. heart; 19. 
vanity; 20. deceitfully. 

22. How 
beautiful the moon looks to-night! 23. “I 
can do it,” said John. 24. Go home at 
once. 25. Will you wait for me? 


. 26. yes; 27. no; 28. yes; 29. no; 30. yes; 31. 


no; 32. yes; 33. yes; 34. no; 35. yes; 36. yes; 
37. yes; 38. no; 39. yes; 40. no. 

' Key for B. History 
aah labor, mansion house, negro cabins; 
1832; 3. James Watt; 4 Elias Howe; 5. true; 
false; 7. false; 8: true; 9. false; 10. true: 


11. true; 12. true; 13. true; 14. true; 15. true; 


=. 46. false! 17. true; 18. true; 19. false;°20. false; ~~ 


21. 
26. 
31. 
36. 


A. 


"Wma oO A 
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false; 22. false; 23. false; 24. true; 25. false; 
false; 27. false; 28. true; 29. false; 30. true; 
true; 32. false; 33. false; 34. false; 35. true; 
false; 37. true; 38. true; 39. false; 40. true. 
Key to A. Arithmetic 
1, 1 foot, 1 foot, 1 inch; 2. inches, width, 
feet; 3. cube; 4. triangular; 5. base, height 
(altitude); 6. 144; 7. %; 8 50; 9. 1%; 
10. 160. 


- 11, 245; 12. 22 19/24; 13. 245; 14. 14,022; 


15. 13,482. 


. 16. 17,988; 17. 98,335; 18. 83,641; 19. 28,161; 


20. 96,934. 


. 21. 6 2/5; 22. 2,006,187; 23. 24,768; 24. 


2,540.43; 26. 1,469,264. 


. 26. 1.7; 27. .17; 28. 17; 29. 6000; 30. 7.1. 
. 31. 870; 32. 7.248; 33. .34; 34. 64; 35. 3720; 


36. 724; 37. 49; 38. 44; 39. 39; 40.6. ~ 
Key—A English 


. 1. Simple; 2. Simple; 3. Compound; 4. Sim- 


ple; 5 Complex; 6. Complex; 7. Compound; 
8. Complex; 9. Complex; 10. Compound. 


. 11. Clause; 12. Equal; 13. Subject, predicate. 
. 14. that his cows were in the cornfield; 15. 


If anybody calls for me; 16. who wishes to 
come and pay for his supper. 


. 17. Kipling (or Rudyard Kipling); 18. Re- 


cessional; 19. Good; 20. Lincoln (or Abra- 
ham Lincoln); 21. dine; 22. Gray; 23. Wine; 


» 24, tinsel; 25. poor; 26. king. 

E. 27. Mark Twain; 28. Scott; 29. Dickens; 
30. Stevenson. 

F. 31. Nothing; 32. Me.; 33. without; 24. like; 
35. no; 36. was; 37. rang; 38. I; 39. were; 
40. he. 

Key for A. History 
A. 1. Vasco de Gama; 2. Magellan; 3. Cortez; 


A. 


4. De Soto; 5. Columbus; 6. Magellan; 7. 
Pizarro; 8. Champlain; 9. Thomas Jefferson; 
10. Washington; 11. Paul Revere; 12. Ethan 
Allen; 13. Benedict Arnold; 14. George Rog- 
ers Clark; 15. John Paul Jones. 


. 16. Jamestown; 17. 1607; 18. Roger Wil- 


liams; 19. Massachusetts; 20. Religious; 21. 
proprietary; 22. tories; 23. taxation; 24. 
representation; 25. personal; 26. states; 27. 
Federalists—Anti-Federalists; 28. Alexan- 
der Hamilton; 29. Thomas Jefferson; 30. 
Anti-Federalists; 31. Spanish; 32. gold; 33. 
Coronado; 34. Boston; 35. Chas. Townsend; 
36; business men; 37. repealed; 38. George 
Washington; 39. Patrick Henry; 40. the 
central government was too weak. 

B. ARITHMETIC 

Time. 30 minutes 


Subtract 

1. $.60—.37; 2. $4.50—2.84; 3. $.40.—.25; 4. 
$2.60—1.84; 5. $.50—.33; 6. 350—285; 7. 
70—48; 8. 950—775; 9. 750—283; 10. 50—32; 
11. 5 1/8—%; 12. 7%%—%; 13. 8 2/5—2/3; 
14. 6%—%; 15. 5 2/5—7/10. 


. Add 


16. 3 2/3+1 1/16+ %+2%= 
17. %+2 1/164+%= 

18. %+3 1/16+5 7/324+%= 

19. 5 1/5+3%%+4%+5 1/10= 
20. 8%+7 4/5+4%= 


The material on this page is furnished by the State Department of Education. 
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. Divide 
21. 6)408; 22. 7)308; 23. 8)704; 24. 3)204; 
25. 2)7104. 

. Multiply 
26. $3.80X50; 27. 450X70; 28. $7.25X104; 
29. $2.78X205; 30. $7.03X94. 

. Which is cheaper? 
31. The rental of a room for a year at $5 

per week or at $22 a month? ————— 





Twelve cans of asparagus at 3lc each 
or a dozen cans for $4? 


32. 








Fifteen cans of corn at the rate of 3 
cans for 65c or at the rate of 5 cans for 
$1.10? ‘ 
Fifteen melons at 3 for 50c or at 5 for 
75¢? ’ 
One and one-half dozen bars of soap at 
the rate of 9 bars for 60c or at the rate 
of 6 bars for 45c? 


33. 





34. 
35. 

















. (A) (B) (C) 
47 317 4)82=20% 
X3 —102 . 
141 215 
36. In Exercise (A) the 47 is called the 
37. In Exercise (B) the 102 is called the 
38. In Exercise (A) the 3 is called the 
39. In Exercise (C) the fraction % is called 





the \ 
40. In Exercise (A) the answer 141 is called 
the q 





B.—ENGLISH. 


Time: 15 minutes. 
. Draw a line through the word or words 
which are incorrect. 
1. I (saw, seen) the kitten. 
. (May, Can) I open the window? 
You (was, were) not there yesterday. 
. He (sat, sit) near me. 
. John and I (were, was) at the circus. 
. It was (I, me) who called. 
. I have (rode, ridden) a horse. 
. John (took, taken) his turn. 
. It was (she, her) who threw the ball. 
10. (Me, He) and (I, him) planted the po- 
tatoes. 


© MID orm co bo 


B. Select the stanzas from any one of the three 


poems given and fill in the blanks 
with the correct words. 
From The Builders, by Longfellow 

















(a) 

11-12. are architects of 

13. in these walls of time; 
14. Some with massive and great, 
15. Some with of rhyme. 

16. Nothing is, or low; 

17. Each thing in its is best; 
18. And what seems but show 
19-20. and the rest. 


(b) or from Columbus, by Miller 
11. Behind him lay the gray 
12. Behind him the 

13. Before him not the 





of Hercules: 
of shores, 


D. 
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14. Before him only seas. 
15. The good mate said, “Now must we 





16. For lo! the very 











are gone. 

17. “Brave speak; what shall I say?” 

18-19-20. “Why say: Sail ! Sail ! 
and * 





or from Psalm XXIV, Bible 


(c) 

11. The earth is the Lord’s and the 
thereof; 

12-13. the 
therein. 

14. For He hath founded it upon the 

15. and established it upon the ; 

16. Who shall ascend into the ————— of 
the Lord? 

17. And who shall stand in his holy ? 

18. He that hath clean hands and a pure 


and they that 








19. Who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
nor sworn . 








. Rearrange each series of words so as to 


make a complete sentence. Punc- 

tuate each sentence correctly. 
21. see What up town you did 
. beautiful How to-night looks moon the 
. can said I do it John 
24. at home once Go 
- me you Will wait 
After each statement which is true write 
yes, after each statment that is 

not true write no. 

In writing letters one should leave a 
one inch margin. 
A sentence that asks something should 
end with a period. 
Every sentence should begin with a cap- 
ital letter. 
29. Every sentence should end with a period. 


26. 
27. 
28. 














30. The part of a letter that tells where and 
when the letter was written is called the 
heading. 
31. The words “Dear Uncle” is a friendly 

letter would be called the address. 
. The words “sincerely yours, Harry” 

would be called the ending of a letter. 











In formal invitations and’ replies the 
third person should always be used. 


33. 





34, 
35. 
36. 


A letter of friendship should be made 
as brief as possible. 
A business letter must be made very 
definite. 
A letter of friendship should be made 
as nearly as possible like a call. 
The heading of a letter should be full 
and clearly written, because it is the 
address to which the answer is to be 
sent. 











37. 





38. 
be followed by a semi-colon. 


Each new paragraph in a letter should 
be indented. —— 
A comma should be placed between the 





39. 


40. 


name of the month and the number of-—- ~~ 





its day. 
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B. HISTORY. 
Time: 20 Minutes 


1. Underline the things that belonged to the 
Southern Plantation: factories, slave 
labor, machinery on farms; shops and 
mills in cities and towns; mansion 
house; negro cabins; free labor. 

2. Underline the correct date. The reaper 
was invented by McCormick in 1832, 
1860, 1776, 1800. 


38. The steam engine was invented by 





4. The sewing machine was invented by 





. After those statements which are true write 


the word true; after those which are untrue 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 
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Meat packing was an. important indus- 
try in 1850. —————.. 

By 1850 the territory of the United 
States did not extend beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River. —————. 

The invention of the Cotton Gin de- 
creased the amount of cotton produced 
in the South. 
By 1850 people bought more factory- 
made goods than in 1810. —————. 
The invention of machinery for spinning 
and weaving increased the price of 
clothing. _—————. 

The invention of the sewing machine in- 
creased the amount of clothing made in 
factories. 

The McCormick reaper permitted farm- 





write the word false. 


5. 
6. 


9 


10. 


11, 
12. 


13. 


14, 
15. 
16. 


17, 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


Daniel Boone was once a Missourian. 


New England houses were characterized 
by wide porches and large pillars. 


. The homes in Massachusetts were sim- 
ilar to those in Virginia. —————. 
New England had more schools than the 
southern colonies. 

. It was considered necessary for all girls 
to go to school in the New England Col- 
onies, —————. 

Games played by colonial children were 
similar to those played by children to- 
day. —————-. 

Benjamin Franklin ordinarily wore 
home made clothing. 
New England was the first section of 
fhe country to give up home made 
things. 
Factories developed first in New Eng- 
land because of the water power there. 








Factories grew in Pennsylvania because 
of the coal fields there. —————. 

The use of steam influenced the loca- 
tion of factories... —————. 

Railroads did not greatly influence the 
spread of manufactured goods over the 
country. —————. 

Southern homes had much imported fur- 
niture, china and silver plate. —————. 
The pioneers of the middle West lived 
for the most part in houses made of 
logs. _—————. 

The mid-western pioneers had plenty of 
coal to burn. —————. 

The mid-western pioneers had much fine 
furniture which they had brought with 
them. _—————. 

The work in the middle West in 1840 
was not difficult for there was plenty of 
farm machinery. —————. 

Clams, oysters and lobster were among 
the foods of the pioneer of the middle 
West. 
Electric lights were used by wealthy 
merchants in 1850. —————. 

The housework of the family in 1850 
was a harder task than it is now. 





ers to grow more wheat. —————. 
The sickle or scythe permitted the west- 
ern farmer to reap all the wheat he 
could grow. ————. 

The cotton and woolen factories were 
chiefly in the south, —————. 

The invention of the sewing machine in- 
creased the number of shoes made by 
hand at home. —————. 

The invention of the sewing machine de- 
creased the price of shoes. —————. 
The Yankee peddler was a product of 
the middle West. —————. 

The small shop and itinerant (or trav- 
eling) workman became important as a 
result of increased manufacturing. 


32. 


33. 
34, 


35. 
36. 
37. 


Colonial roads followed the trails and 
paths which the Indians had used. 


38. 


The styles of 1846 were similar to the 
styles to today. 

. Cooking and serving in the South was 
unlike the cooking and serving in the 
middle West. . 


B. READING. 


(Testing ability to remember 
what is read.) 

The teacher will select an 800 (approximate- 
ly) word passage of factual material which is 
suited to fifth grade ability, and which the 
pupils have not previously read. (The ma- 
terial may be selected from a supplementary 
reader, elementary science book, history or 
geography.) 

The pupils are given five minutes in which 
to read the selection. At the end of five min- 
utes, they are asked to list as many facts as 
they can remember. Sixty per cent of the facts 
listed after five minutes reading will be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 


B. SPELLING 


The teacher should pronounce, and the pupils 
write the following words: intended, furnishing, 
difference, accounting, patience, all right, bi- 
cycle, breakfast, carrying, furniture, separate, 
running, satisfied, wondering, interesting, cute, 
attend, either, October, hasn’t, theater, Wed- 
nesday, automobile, umbrella, student, ar- 


39. 
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range, avenue, succeeded, arranged, success- 

ful, remainder, biscuit, medicine, satisfied, ex- 

ercise, meant, its, remembered, loving, written. 
B. PENMANSHIP. 

The teacher will give pupils a paragraph 
containing at least ten lines to write. The 
writing should then be measured according to 
the Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting. 
A record of 50 letters per minute and a quality 
of 50 is satisfactory (S) for pupils in the fifth 
year; 56 letters per minute and a quality of 
55 is satisfactory (S) for pupils in the sixth 
year. 

B. GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Draw from memory a map of Missouri. Lo- 
cate the navigable rivers; the cities, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Springfield, 
Joplin. Indicate on the map the chief corn, 
fruit and mining sections. 

2. Name three types of manufacturing car- 
ried on in the state. Give reasons for their 
location. 

38. Where are the forest regions of Missouri? 
What kinds, of trees are found there? 
What uses are made of the lumber? 

4. Name three chief railroad lines in the state. 
What are the advantages of railroad trans- 
portation. 

5. What highways join Kansas City and St. 
Louis? What are the advantages of high- 
way transportation? 

B. HYGIENE. 

1. What is the significance of a skull and 
cross-bones on a label pasted on a bottle? 
What care and precaution should be used 
in handling medicine bottles, and in arrang- 
ing them in the medicine cabinet? 

2. Why should one avoid patent medicines? 
Why is nourishing food found more bene- 
ficial than patent medicine? 

3. What daily care should be given to the bed 
of a sick person? How often should the 
patient’s clothing be changed? Why is this 
necessary ? 

4. Give directions for caring for a patient’s 
hair, his face and hands, his teeth. 

5. How would you give first aid treatment for 
a sprained ankle? For a fractured bone 
in the forearm? 

B. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

1. (a) What birds did you observe during the 

summer ? 


(b) Describe each briefly as to color, size, 
habits, song, kind of nests built and 
where. 

2. (a) Tell the proper way to build and ex- 
tinguish a camp fire. 

(b) What laws exist in Missouri for tree 
protection? 

(c) How are the great forest reserves pro- 
tected against fires? 

8. (a) What are the most common weeds 


found on the road side? 
(b) How can their growth be checked? 
(c) Why do they spread so fast? 
4. Explain how common fruit trees should 
be cultivated to improve them. 
5. (a) What snakes are most common to your 
locality ? 
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(b) Where are they usually found? 

(c) What do they eat? 

(d) What would you do in case of snake 
bite? 


A. ARITHMETIC. 


Time: 20 minutes. 
A. Fill in blanks to give correct meaning. 

1. Lumber is measured by a unit called 
board foot, which is long, 
wide, and or less thick. 

2. An easy way to ifind the number of 
board feet is to multiply and divide as 




















follows: 
Thickness in x in inches 
X length in divided by 12. 
3. If a prism has squares for all its sides, 
it is called a ———_———_, 
4. If the bases of a prism are triangles, it 
is called a prism. 
5. The — of a prism = area of 
6. 16 sq. yd. = sq. ft. 
7. 320 acres = sq. mi. 
8. 450 sq. ft. = sq. yd. 
9. 180 sq. in. = sq. ft. 
10. % sq. mi. = acres. 
B. Add. 


11. 14, 6, 2, 16, 2, 55, 76, 37, and 37. 

22. Z, 6 2/3, and 9%. 

13. 59, 44, 75, and 67. 

14. 6681, 4706, 889, 978, and 768. 

15. 424, 5021, 102, and 423. 

Cc. Subtract. 

16. 90124—72136; 17. 1.48091—.49756; 18. 
94679—11038; 19. 58195—30034; 20. 
191200—94266. 

D. Multiply. 

21. 4/5X8; 22. 7089X283; 23. 387X64; 24. 

291X8.73; 25. 3664X401. 
E. Divide. 

26. 37)62.9; 27. 37)6.29; 

1.2)7200; 30. 1.1)7.81. 
F. Give correct answers: 

31. 87X10; 32. 7248+1000; 33. 34+100; 34. 
-64X100; 35. 3.72X1000; 36. 72.4X10; 37. 
8X6+1; 38. 7X6+2; 39. 9X4+3; 40. 
5X1-+-1: 


A—ENGLISH 


Time: 20 minutes 

A. Write the kind of sentence (simple, com- 

plex, compound) opposite each sentence. 

1. The crowd around the station waited pa- 

tiently,. ——————_ 

. The children gathered about his chair to 
hear his stories. _——————— 
. I climbed the tree and explored it thor- 
oughly, ——————— 
The wind whistled fiercely through the 
woods, —————— 
. A boy who is in school has an open road 
before him. ——————— 
. As the officer passed the soldiers saluted. 


. The sun rose and sank but the battle still 


28. 3.7)62.9; 29. 


onan fF wo Ww 


ere the sun shone warmest the man 
had laid out a small garden. —————_—— 
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9. That is the man to whom I sold my 


Se 
10. At night he closed the shutters and made 
fast the doors and then drew forth his 


gold. ——————— 
B. Fill in each blank with the correct word. 
11. A group of words that contains a sub- 
ject and a predicate, and that forms a 
part of a sentence is called a 
12. The word coordination means of 


rank. 
13. A simple sentence is a sentence that has 
but one and one . 


C. Underline the subordinate clauses. 
14. Mr. Smith told Mr. Brown that his cows 
were in the cornfield. 
15. If anybody calls for me, ask him to wait 
until I return. 
16. Everyone is welcome who wishes to come 
and pay for his supper. 
D. Fill in blanks with the correct word or 
answer questions at close of quotations. 
17. “God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine, 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget!” 
was written by 
18. The name of the poem is 
19. “They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning knife of Time 
Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 
- Through the town.” 
What kind of man had he been ? —————. 
20. Who is the Captain in “O Captain! My 
Captain!”’? 
From—For a’ That and a’ That 
21. What tho’ on hamely fare we 
22. Wear hodden and a’ that; 
23.  Gie fools their silks and knaves their 














A man’s a man for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 

24. Their show, and a’ that, 

25. The honest man, though e’er sae 

26. Is o’ men for a’ that. 

E. Underline the word making the correct 
answer. 

27. Prince and Pauper was written by: Scott, 
Thackery, Mark Twain, Eggleston. 

28. Ivanhoe was written by: Stevenson, Scott, 
Longfellow, Parkman. 

29. David Copperfield was written by: Dick- 
ens, Hawthorne,. Parkman, Stevenson. 

30. Kidnapped was written by: Mark Twain, 
London, Kipling, Stevenson. 

F. Draw .a line through the word which is 

wrong. 

31. I don’t know (nothing, anything) about 
it. 

82. He is taller than (me, I). 

33. I cannot go (without, unless) you go too. 

34. Read (like, as) John does. 

35. I haven’t (any, no) money. 

86. You (were, was) at the cashier’s desk. 

37. Has he (rang, rung) the bell yet? 

38. Remember, this is strictly between you 
and (I, me). 








3 
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39. Neither she or he (was, were) present. 
40. Bless (he, him) who rules our country. 


A. HISTORY 


Time: 20 minutes. 
A. Write in each blank the name of the per- 

sons connected with the event. 
John Paul Jones 
Columbus 
Magellan 
Cortez 
Ethan Allen 
Benedict Arnold 
George Rogers Clark 
Pizarro 
George Washington 
Champlain 
Thomas Jefferson 
-Magellan 
Vasco de Gama 
De Soto 
Paul Revere 























1. First white man to reach Indian by Sea. 

2. Discovered the Pacific Ocean. 

3. Conquered Mexico. 

4. First to find the Mississippi. 

5. First to cross Atlantic. 

6. Commanded the first ship to sail around 
the globe. 

7. Conquered Peru. 

8. Explored the St. Lawrence River. 

9. Wrote the Declaration of Independence. 

10. Commander-in-Chief of the American 





Army. 
1%. Battle of Lexington and Concord. 








12. Capture of Ticonderoga. 
13. Burgoyne’s defeat. 
14. Seizure of the great Northwest. 
15. The war at sea. 
B. Fill in the blanks with the word (or phrase) 
which will give the correct meaning. 
16. The first permanent English settlement 
in America was made at 
17. in the year Rhode Island was 
18-19. settled under the leadership of 
, who was banished from 
with his followers because the people 
20. there did not agree with them in 
matters. Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
21. the Carolinas were called 
colonies because the lands there were 
given to certain men by the king. Not 
all Americans agreed on resistance to 
the mother country. Those who remained 
22. loyal to the king were called ——_—————. 
The chief objection made by the colonists 
23. to England was against 
24. without . The first ten 
amendments to the Constitution were 
25. made to insure freedom and 
26. to secure the rights of the 
The first two great political parties in 
27. the United States were the 
and the 
28. The leader of the former was 
29. The leader of the latter was 
0. The farmers supported 






































’s side, 
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C. Draw a line under the word, phrase, or 
clause that correctly completes the sentence. 
31. Santa Fe and St. Augustine, the two old- 
est cities in the United States were 
— by the—French, Spanish, Eng- 

ish. 

32. The Spanish explorers were mostly in 
search of—good farm lands, gold, furs. 

33. The southwestern part of the United 
States, Arizona and New Mexico and the 
regions near them were explored by— 
Cortez, Coronado, La Salle. 

34. The punishment of the colonies for their 
resistance to the English taxes fell heav- 
iest on—Virginia, Boston, New York. 

35. One of the chief leaders in the English 
Parliament in urging taxation and re- 
pression of the colonies was: King 
George, Charles Fox, William Pitt, 
Charles Townsend. 

36. The class of people in the colonies most 
affected by the English taxes were the— 
farmers, business men, laboring people. 

37. The Stamp Act, was finally—enforced, 
modified, repealed. 

38. The president of the First Constitutional 
Convention was—Patrick Henry, George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Hancock. 

39. The greatest colonial orator was—Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Patrick Henry, Samuel 
Adams. 

40. The Articles of Confederation failed be- 
cause—the central government was too 
strong, the central government was too 
weak, the Tories would not support it, 
the people’s taxes were too high. 


A. READING 

(Testing ability to organize material read.) 

The teacher will select a passage of 800 
words which the pupils have not previously 
read from geography, history, agriculture, cur- 
rent magazine or newspaper. Pupils are given 
five minutes in which to read material and 
are then asked to make an outline of it. Pupils 
will be graded on ability to organize and out- 
line what they have read. 


A. SPELLING 

The teacher should pronounce and the pupils 
write the following words: division, propor- 
tion, minuend, subtrahend; bacteria, representa- 
tive, quoted, charcoal, ascend, convenience, 
equipment, generous, catalogs, conceal, luxury, 
continent, monument, ditch, senate, fertile, 
genius, musician, moisten, handkerchief, behalf, 
equipped, mirror, delicate, armor, religion, 
namely, telephone, correct, orchestra, prefer, 
college, precious, descend, umpire, interview. 


A. PENMANSHIP. 
First Quarter. 

The teacher will give pupils a paragraph con- 
taining at least fifteen lines to write. The 
writing should then be measured according to 
the Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting. 
A record of 70 letters per minute and a quality 
of 60 is satisfactory (S). 


5. 


A. AGRICULTURE. 


. How has the demand for horses been in- 


fluenced by the use of motor trucks in 
cities in the United States? Has the 
increased use of farm tractors caused a 
decrease in the number of horses kept on 
the farms in Missouri? 


. What things should be considered in 


selecting a location for a general purpose 
barn? What things would you consider 
in planning to remodel an old barn? 
Where may you secure help for planning 
a new barn? 


. What kind of fences would you build for 


horse lots? Why? What protection 
would you give horses against extremely 
cold weather in winter? 


. Make a good ration for horses at heavy . 


work, one for horses at medium work. 
How much salt should a horse have and 
when should it be given? What is a 
good plan to follow in watering horses? 


. What particular adaptation has the mule 


for farming? What are the principal 
mule markets? What are the leading 
states in the number of mules kept? 


. Make out a plan for breaking mules to 


work on the home farm. 


A. GEOGRAPHY 


. How has the climate influenced the 


United States becoming one of the great 
commercial nations of the world? 


. Why is soil called its greatest natural 


resource? 


. Why is the surface of our country favor- 


able to the establishment of a great na- 
tion? 


. Why are the North Central States called 


the Bread Basket of the world? 


. (a) What fruits do we get from the 


Pacific States? Why is Washington so 
well adapted to apples? 


. Why did the United States develop a 


democratic form of government and es- 
tablish a Union, rather than have many 
governments ? 


. Why has New England taken cotton from 


the South for so many years to manu- 
facture? 


. Name three important cities of the 


United States and give reasons for their 
location. 


A. PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


. How are disease germs transferred? 


How may the transfer be prevented? 


. What are the symptoms of fainting? 


The causes? How should fainting be 


treated ? 


. What first aid treatment should be given 


for scalds and burns? 


. What would you do in case a playmate’s 


clothing should catch fire? What would 
you do in case of drowning? : 
(a) What care should be taken in filling 
a hot water bottle? What are its uses? 
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RURAL SCHOOL SECTION 


HAPPINESS 
If happiness hae not her seat 
And center in the breast 
We may be wise, or rich or great, 
But never can be blest; 
Nae treasures nor pleasures, 
Could make us happy long; 
The heart, aye, ’s the part, aye, 
That makes us right or wrong. 
Robert Burns. 
Children have a right to be happy in the 
schoolroom. The happy group of boys and 


girls is the busy group. One hears a great 
deal today concerning teaching the dignity of 
labor. Children’s happiness in their work must 
be the basis of any such teaching. Interesting 
lessons, approval of work well done, health- 
ful, clean and attractive school rooms will go 
far toward implanting the spirit of happiness 
in each child. In addition, the attitude of the 
teacher herself may determine the happiness 
or unhappiness of the pupils. Often her suc- 
cess as an educator may be measured by the 
degree of joy she finds in her work. 


Physical Education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Physical Education in the rural school is im- 
portant because it is here that the children 
have an opportunity to play together and thus 
they learn how to become part of the game. 
The “give and take” spirit that results from 
play prepares one to meet similar experiences 
in life. 

General Suggestions For Team Games. 

1. Every team game should be played 
from 3 to 8 weeks. 2. Permanent teams 
should be organized. 

(At least 2 teams in each rural school— 

Every child old enough should be on a 

team.) 

3. Elect a captain. 4. Let each team 
select a name. 5. Keep the score. 6. End 
with a tournament between the 2 teams. 

. Baseball. 

At this season of the year when the whole 
United States is interested in the World Series, 
children will especially enjoy the game of base- 
ball; so it is suggested that the game be played 
in rural schools at least until the World Series 
are ended or perhaps as late as the middle of 
November. The regular season for schools 
however, will extend from the middle of March 
until the close of school. 

There is probably no better activity to 
quicken the reaction time and train rapidity 
and accuracy of judgment than baseball. All 
of its decisions must be made in small fractions 
of a second. 

In general it is best to use the larger base- 
ball, not less than the “14,” the regular play- 
ground size. The smaller ball requires too 
large a diamond. 

The regular Standard Playground Set for 
Rural Schools should be used. This contains 
two ag emg balls and four bats, which will 
enable pupils to practice throwing, catching, 
and other activities. 

On each school ground there should be a 
regularly laid out diamond. 

_ Before the beginning of the actual play, 
girls should practice the lessons in the syllabus. 
(See Syllabus on Physical Education for Ele- 
mentary Schools, pp. 143, 144). 

These lessons should show how to bat, catch, 
and throw and the strategy of the game. Girls 
always need coaching in batting in the begin- 
ning. Girls should not come on the play- 
ground in high heels nor wearing their coats. 
A heavy coat always leads to loafing or pers- 
piration and a cold when they sit down. 

Toward the end of the season, students 


should be given a written examination in the 
rules of the game. 

Each team should be given a name and the 
score be kept from day to day and if possible 
there should be a place for it on the black- 
board or bulletin board. 

If it is found after the season has well be- 
gun that the teams are unequal in strength, 
certain pupils should be changed about, so as 
to make them as nearly equal as possible. 

Sometime during the season at least one 
period should be given to study and discussion 
of the sportsmanship of baseball. Such ques- 
tions as accepting the decisions of the umpire, 
of courtesy to opponents, grit in a losing game, 
modesty in winning, should be taken up and 
discussed. 


Improving the Grounds At The Rural School. 

In carrying out any program of physical 
education, two things are always desirable, 
and one necessary—a gymnasium or a play- 
ground. It is pretty nearly impossible to do 
without one or the other of these. 

The playground at the rural school should 
be at least two acres in extent. It should be 
nearly level, as almost no worth while activi- 
ty can be carried on on a hillside, or on a 
ground that is full of ruts and furrows. 

The grass should be cut several times each 
year. Children cannot and should not play on 
a ground covered with weeds and tall grass. 
There are some grounds where stones need to 
be dug out, as stones projecting above the sur- 
face are apt to cause stubbed toes and sprained 
ankles. They may mean serious injury to bare- 
footed children. 

Where the school board has not improved the 
grounds as it should, it may be possible for 
the teacher, with the cooperation of the chil- 
dren, to put it in condition. The children can 
usually bring crow bar and picks, if necessary, 
and dig out the stones. The older boys may 
be able to cut the grass. They can also cut 
down certain trees if they have the permission 
of the board to do so. 

One weakness of the situation at the rural 
school is usually the failure to mark off the 
grounds. One cannot play a real game of 
volley ball or dodge ball, or even baseball un- 
less the ground is marked because he never 
knows when the ball is out of bounds or in 
bounds, and thus the game loses most of its 
interest. 

At the beginning of the season for each 
game the teacher should lay out the ground 
accurately. The baseball diamond should be 
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thirty-five feet square, with the pitcher’s box 
twenty-eight feet from the home plate. The 
dodge ball circle should be thirty-five feet in 
diameter and a real circle. One of the boys 
should be asked to bring a pick, and the turf 
should be cut in a strip about two or three 
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inches wide to mark out the boundaries of 
these games, and to outline the bases in base- 
ball. This does not require much time and 
should not be neglected. A jumping pit should 
also be made and spaded up to keep the ground 
soft. 


Social Science. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Miss Irene O’Brien, Rural Supervisor of 
Northwest Missouri, has prepared the follow- 
ing outlines for the first two quarter’s work 
in “A” Geography and the first quarter’s work 
in “A” History. The material of the Course 
of Study has been organized into a series of 


problems. 
“A” Geography. 

WHY HAS THE UNITED STATES BE- 
COME A GREAT COMMERCIAL NATION? 
I. In what way is the location of the United 

States conducive to its development? 

1. Exact location (latitude and longi- 
tude). 

2. Relative location (with reference to 
other countries). 

Argentina, France, Chile, Egypt, Can- 
ada, Germany, Italy, England, Cuba, 
Phillipines. 

II. In what way or to what degree is the 
climate favorable? 

1. Ability to support large population. 
2. Effect of climate upon people. 3. Variety 
of products possible in different climates. 

III. Why is the surface favorable to the es- 
tablishment of a great nation? 

1. Agricultural possibilities. 2. Possibili- 
ties for transportation, railroads, rivers, 
canals, action of Congress regarding water 
transportation, mountains and plateaus. 

IV. Why does the United States have a variety 
of natural resources? 

(Be sure class understands what is meant 
by natural resources.) 

1. Why is soil called the greatest natural 
resource ? 

Variety of soils of the United States. 
Possibility of raising of five principle 
crops. Uses of land. 

2. Why are coal and iron the next most 
important natural resources? Manufactur- 
ing centers. Transportation costs of coal 
and iron tend to develop cities in coal region. 
Effect of coal industry on labor. Compare 
U. S. output of iron and coal with othe 
countries. ' 

V. Why was North America more than half 
covered with forest originally? 

1. Variety of trees. 2. Variety of cli- 
mate. 3. Why not on prairies. 4. Forest 
destruction upon the coming of white settlers. 
5, Forestry. 

a. General use of wood. b. Harvesting 
a forest crop. c. Season for maturity of 
forest crop. d. Forest fires. e. Forest 
* gcpsaes (Forest Preservation Bulle- 
in). 

VI. In what way is the great pasturage of 
the United States a help to its greatness? 

1. Variety of pastures. 2. Location of 

astures—Why? 3. Season of pasture. 4. 

ertility of soil. 

VII. Why are greatest cities located where 


land transportation and water transporta- 
tion meet? 

1. A break in transportation is always 
conclusive to density of population. 2. Two 
kinds of water transportation. 3. Two kinds 
of land transportation. 4. Harbors and har- 
bor improvements. 5. Possibilities of coast 
cities for growth. 6. Why is New York the 
largest seaport in the United States? 

VIII. Why did population spread from east to 
west rather than from west to east? 


IX. Why are agriculture, mining, manu- 
facturing, and commerce called the primary 
occupations of man, while lumbering, graz- 
ing, hunting and fishing are called the 
secondary ones? 

1. Why is agriculture diversified? a. 
Use of more fertile land. b. Influence of 
different seasons. c. Demand for different 
crops. d. Influence of importation coasts. 
e. Why are corn, oats, wheat, hay, and po- 
tatoes the principle crops in America? f. 
Why, is each crop raised in the locality that 
it is? { 

2. Why are coal and iron the most valu- 
able minerals obtained from the earth, next 
to soil? = 

a. Effects of labor. b. Influence on 
manufacture. c. Best coal fields. d. Best 
iron mines. e. Transportation question. 

f. Importance of conservation. 

Names and importance of other mineral 
resources. 

38. Why the increase in the use of con- 
crete in the place of wood and steel? 

4. Why are largest lumbering regions 
on the Pacific Coast rather than in the east 
where they were formerly? 

Solution of the problem for the east. 
2. Possibilities of farm wood lots. 


X. Why is there a variety of nationalities in 
the United States? 

1. Conditions conducive to changing lo- 
calities in the following countries: 

a. Germany. b. Italy, c. Japan, d. Nor- 
way. e. Sweden. f. Ireland. 

2. Conditions in United States inviting 
immigrants to her shores. 

Climate, amount of land, tolerance in 
religion, maturalization laws, educational 
advantages, social advantages. 

3. In what way will many nationalities 
help a nation to become a great commercial 
nation ? 

XI. Why did the United States develop a 
democratic form of government and estab- 
lish a Union, rather than having many 
governments ? 

1. Need of protection from Indians. 2. 
Need of unity in opposing England. 3. The 
children of different nationalities see no 
“race lines.” 4. Distance from early homes 
make contact with them impossible. 
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“A” HISTORY 
First Quarter. 
Problem. 

WHY WAS AMERICA DISCOVERED IN 
1492 OR WHY WAS THE 15th CENTURY 
FAVORABLE TO EXPLORATIONS? 

I. In what way did the Crusades lead to the 
discovery of America? 
Why were the Crusades made? 

2. Why were the Crusades important as 
a step toward discovery? 

3. What period of time was covered by 
the Crusades ? 

4. In what way did Richard the Lion- 
hearted help? 

5. On the map trace one or more of the 
crusades discussing them from a standpoint 
of physical and climatic conditions. 

a. Would a crusade today have as 
many difficulties to overcome? Why? 

6. Compare the modes of travel of the 
time of Crusades with the present times. 

7. Should you go on a similar Crusade 
what changes would you find? 

II. Why was a new trade route to the Orient 
needed? Use map. 

1. What has happened to the old route? 
2. Why is the trade important? 3. Why 
do not the traders go by land? 4. If they 
must go by water how must they go now 
that Contantinople is closed to them? These 
questions are mere suggestions. The teacher 
in her preparation will probably list others 
which will be better. 

III. In what way did the Renaissance lead to 
the discovery of America? 

1. What led to the Renaissance? 

2. Why would the travels bring about a 
Renaissance or a Revival of Learning? 

(In this the teacher is bringing out the 
fact that the travelers brought back new 
ideas, and there were new inventions which 
would lead to the discovery of America.) 


Problem. 
WHAT WAS THE WORTH OF THE WORK 

OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS? 

1. What part did Prince Henry, the Navi- 
gator, play in the discovery ?. 

. Why was Columbus able to overcome 
his difficulties ? 

3. Why do some say that the discovery 
of America was an accident? Do you agree? 
Why? 

4. Why did Columbus take possession of 
the new country “for Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella” ? 

5. To what extent was Marco Polo help- 
ful in the discovery of America? 

. How was the work of Columbus dis- 
credited by Vaso da Gamma? 

7. Why do we say that Magellan com- 
pleted the work of Columbus? Summary: 
A report, oral or written, should summarize 
‘the reasons for the discovery of America. 

1. Increasing demand for spices and other 
goods from the East. 2. Difficulty of reach- 
ing the East by old routes. 3. An awakened 
interest in the world. 4. Growing knowledge 
of science. 5. New inventions. 6. A group 


of rival nations or kingdoms jealous of each 
other (Specific). 


WHY WERE THE RULERS OF HOLLAND, 


SPAIN, FRANCE, PORTUGAL, AND ENG- 
LAND WILLING TO SPEND LARGE 
AMOUNTS OF MONEY FOR SHIPS AND 
SUPPLIES FOR EXPLORING? 

1. Why was there a jealousy between the 
nations ? 

2. To what extent did each of the follow- 
ing explorers accomplish his purpose? 
Hudson, Balboa, DeSoto, Coronado, J. Cabot, 
S. Cabot, Drake, William Hawkins, Jacques 
Cartier, Sir H. Gilbert? 

3. Why.do we admire them regardless 
of their accomplishments? Compare their 
bravery and accomplishments with those of 
Lindberg. 

(Use maps—Why did each follow the route 
he followed ?) 

4. Why was America so named? Can 
you think of any other name which would 
have been more appropriate? Why? 


WHY WAS ENGLAND SUCCESSFUL IN 


HOLDING AMERICA DURING THE 
STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY? 

1. What difference in American history 
did the defeat of the Spanish Armada make? 
make? 

2. In what way was England’s location 
a benefit? 

3. To what extent, if at all, was her 
motive more worthy? 

4. Why were the Indians more friendly 
with England than with France? 

5. Why was the final struggle between 
France and England? 

a. Why was the war a long one? 

b. Compare advantages of France with 
those of England. 

Map work: 

Locate the colonies of England, France 
and Spain. 

Locate the French forts. 

a. Why were they built where they 
were? 

b. How would America be different to- 
day if Spain had held the territory? If 
France had held it? If all three nations 
had held on? 


WHY WERE SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT 


AND SIR WALTER RALEIGH CALLED 
“THE FATHERS OF AMERICAN COLONI- 
ZATION ?” 

1. Why were their efforts at colonizing 
failures ? 

2. To what extent were they successful? 

8. Why were each of the following co- 
lonies permanent? Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, New York, and Pennsylvania. a. 
— b. Location. c. Support from 
ome. 


IN WHAT WAY WAS DEMOCRATIC 


GOVERNMENT BORN IN AMERICA? 

1. How was the first Colonial Assembly 
a step toward democratic government? 

2. In what way was the Mayflower Com- 
pact the next step? 
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3. To what extent was the New England 
Confederation a bigger step than had yet 
been taken? 

4. In what way did the intercolonial wars 
lead to a democracy? 

5. In what way was the Albany conven- 
tion a step toward democracy? The teacher 
will lead the child to see the relationship 
between each movement and democracy. 
This will not be possible unless the teacher 
makes definite preparation. 


IN WHAT WAYS WAS THE LIFE OF Co- 
ae CHILDREN DIFFERENT TO MY 


1. What amusements did they have? 

2. What kind of clothing did they wear? 

3. If I had lived in the north how would 
it have been different from the south? 

4. In what ways would it have been dif- 
ferent if I had been the child of a Puritan 
or a Cavalier? 

5. Why were the Puritans, Cavaliers and 
Catholics called leading classes? 

6. In which colonies could I have wor- 
shiped as I pleased?) Where may we do so 
now? 

7. Why could I not have been well edu- 
cated if I had lived in the colonial period? 


WHY WAS THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

UNAVOIDABLE? 

1. Why was the action of England un- 
bearable to the colonists? 

2. In what way did the colonists show 
their loyalty to England? 

3. In what way did the colonists show 
resistance? 

4. Why do we say the war did not be- 
come a War for Independence until 1776? 


5. Why was the work of the American 
Navy important? 

Map work: Locate the strategic points. 

Why did the British want control of the 
Hudson? 

(The teacher should be able to get the 
names of the important Revolutionary 
characters in the minds of the class by these 
discussions.) 


WHY WAS THE PERIOD FOLLOWING 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION A CRI- 
TICAL PERIOD? 

1. To what extent have the colonists had 
an organized government? 

2. Why were the Articles of Confedera- 
tion unsuccessful? To what extent were 
they a success? 

3. What is the importance of the ques- 
tion of national credit? How was the prob- 
lem solved? 

4. Why was the Constitutional Conven- 
tion very deliberate about its work? 

5. Why was the method of Ratifying the 
Constitution a wise one? 


WHY DID AMERICA FEEL DURING THE 
WORLD WAR THAT SHE WAS IN- 
DEBTED TO FRANCE? 

1. In what way did the French Revolu- 
tion in 1789 affect the new government in 
America? 

2. How was America finally led into 
foreign troubles? 

Summary: Have an organized report, 
either oral or written, giving reasons why 
the period from 1783 to 1797 was a critical 
one. This report will include the events of 
importance during the Washington Adminis- 
tration. 


A State Wide Reading Program. 


ECAUSE READING is one of the most 
important subjects in the curriculum,—in 
that it lays the basis for the interpretation 
of the subject matter in every other school sub- 
ject—the State Department of Education will 
stress the teaching of reading in all of its su- 
pervisory activities this year. The features 
for special emphasis are: 
1. How to teach Primary Reading. 
2. Diagnosis of Reading Difficulties and Re- 
medial Measures. 
3. Recreatory Reading. 


4. Classification and Improvement of Li- 
braries. 

The topic, Diagnosis and Remedial Measures, 
is explained in the bulletin, Remedial Measures 
in Reading, published by the State Department 
of Education. Assistance in classifying the 
school library may be found in the School Li- 
brary Record Book which contains specific di- 
rections for classifying the library according 
to the Dewey Decimal System. The record 
book may be bought from E. M. Carter, Sec’y 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. The following articles call attention to 


the program in teaching Primary Reading, and 
in encouraging recreative reading through a 
State Pupils’ Reading Circle. 


THE TEACHING OF PRIMARY 
READING 

CCORDING TO THE Twenty-Fourth 

Yearbook of the National Society for the 

study of Education, Part I, pages 24 and 
25, a reading program may be organized, 
roughly, on the basis of five important periods 
or divisions. 
The period of preparation for reading. 
The initial period of reading instruction. 
The period of rapid progress in funda- 
mental attitudes, habits and skills. 
The period of wide reading to extend and 
enrich experience and to cultivate itn- 
portant reading attitudes, habits and 
tastes. . 

5. The period of refinement of specific read- 

ing attitudes, habits and tastes. 

The first two, and to some extent the 
third, periods are to be directly considered in 
formulating a program for the teaching of 
reading in first and second grades. 


> PNP 
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I, The Period of Preparation for Reading. 


The purpose of this period is to provide the 
training and experience necessary as a basis 
for reading instruction. It is a preparation 
period which comprises the pre-school age, the 
kindergarten, and occasionally the early part 
of the first grade. 

Children entering the first grade vary wide- 
ly. Some from good homes or from kinder- 
garten are fully prepared for instruction in 
reading; others are inadequately prepared. 
Since children in our rural schools do not have 
kindergarten opportunities, the preparation 
period will need to extend into the first grade 
and to provide such training as will 

Extend the pupils’ experience 

Develop habits of good thinking 

Improve their use of oral English 

Increase their vocabulary 

Improve and refine their pronunciation and 
enunciation 

Stimulate a keen interest in reading. 

Such training may be given through informal 
conversation, stories, rhymes, games, songs, 
excursions and activities such as caring for 
pets constructing playhouses or making toys. 

Some children will need training along one 
or two lines; others along several lines. In 
any event, a correct foundation needs to be 
laid before any formal work in reading is at- 
tempted. The length of time for this period 
will vary according to the deficiencies. 


II. The Initial Period of Reading Instruction 


The purposes of this period are, to stimu- 
late keen interest in reading activities, to cul- 
tivate a thoughtful reading attitude, to develop 
reasonable speed and accuracy in reading sim- 
ple passages. 

The Initial Period confronts the teacher with 
three successive problems of teaching: 

To begin the development of reading 
habits through the use of reading lessons 
based on experience. 

2. To introduce books and to train pupils 
to read from them. 

3. To train pupils to secure an increasing 
amount of information and pleasure 
through reading. 

The following characteristics largely com- 
prise the period: Rapid progress in associat- 
ing meanings with symbols; early development 
of a thoughtful reading attitude; rapid progress 
in interpreting simple passages, in securing 
new experiences through reading and in en- 
larging the meaning of familiar words, also 
the acquisition of a sight vocabulary of several 
hundred words and the development of in- 
dependence in the recognition of words. 


Essential Activities. 


Rapid progress in establishing the four fun- 
damental habits: 

1. Speed and accuracy in recognizing words. 
2. Wide span of recognition. 3. Regular 
progress of perception along the lines. 4. 
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Accurate return sweeps of the eyes from the 
end of one line to the beginning of the next. 
In order to secure rapid progress in early 
reading lessons at least five types of activity 
are essential: 
Interesting experiences which serve as a 


basis for reading lessons. They may 
constitute group activities, excursions, 
plays, games, stories, rhymes, discus- 


sions of objects and pictures. 

2. Oral and silent reading lessons based on 
interesting experiences. The subject mat- 
ter for these lessons is organized by the 
pupils and teacher during the reading 
or language period, written on the board 
by the teacher, and later mimeographed, 
hectographed or printed for use in read- 
ing classes. 

3. Story hour and Dramatization period. 
Such activities are effective in stimulating 
a desire to read, in preparing pupils for 
the thoughtful interpretation of what 
they read, in enriching their experiences, 
in providing good models of expression, 
and in improving the language habits of 
children. 

4. Frequent opportunities to read in connec- 
tion with numerous classroom activities. 
These are aided in the following ways: 

Equipment of the room, attractive pic- 
ture books, announcements on the 
bulletin board or reading table and 
the use of written and printed ma- 
terial in content studies. 

5. Interesting games and drill exercises to 
aid in the recognition of words, and 
groups of words which appeal most 
frequently in incidental reading activities 
and in the early selections of books which 
are read first. 


Length of Period. 


The duration of early lessons based on ex- 
periences of the children depends upon the 
pupils’ progress, however, it is usually four to 
six weeks before books are introduced. In- 
struction of this type should continue until 
pupils acquire a keen interest in reading and 
a sight vocabulary sufficient to enable them to 
recognize without help a large majority of the 
words in the first lesson in a primer or reader. 
Pupils should not be forced at this stage of 
development. 


Introducing New Books. 


Specific training in the technique of using 
books and in reading from them comprises a 
number of steps of which the following are 
examples: 1. Creating interest in reading 
from books. 2. Training pupils to open books 
and to turn the pages carefully. 3. Exam- 
ining the first book to be used in order to be- 
come familiar with its title, contents, pictures, 
familiar stories and page numbers. 4. Study- 
ing pictures to learn what a ‘story is about. 
5. Learning to read short units of the para- 
graph. 6. Acquiring habits of continuous, 
coherent, rapid, meaningful reading. 
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After Books Are Introduced. 


The broader reading program appropriate 
after books are introduced may provide for 
classification into three groups: 

Regular practice each day for the purpose 
of developing the attitudes, habits, and 
skills which are essential in all reading 
activities. This includes a measure of 
the progress of pupils to determine their 
individual needs and to provide remedial 
instruction. 

2. Reading for information and direction in 
connection with classroom problems and 
activities. 

3. Independent and directed reading for 
pleasure and enjoyment in order to stim- 
ulate keen interest in and to promote the 
development of permanent habits of read- 
ing. 

Two periods each day may be used for 
group and individual instruction in promoting 
the essential attitudes, habits and skills in read- 
ing. Cultivate desirable habits, eliminate the 
undesirable ones. Diagnose difficulties. Ex- 
cuse rapid readers to ‘engage in independent 
reading activities. 


Desirable Types of Reading Lessons. 


1. Silent reading and oral lessons based on 
interesting experiences and activities of 
the pupils and on stories and informa- 
tional selections in readers and books to 
insure rapid growth in interpretation. 

2. Directed silent reading for information 
or pleasure to establish habits of con- 
tinuous intelligent reading and study. 

3. Directed oral reading following silent 
preparation to develop ability to recog- 
nize increasingly large units of thought 
at each fixation and to read effectively to 
others. 

4. Dramatization exercises to aid in mas- 
tering thought of a selection, as a means 
of realizing experiences more fully and 
as an opportunity of giving to others 
one’s own interpretation of the meaning 
of a selection. 

5. Drill and exercises to establish habits of 
accuracy, rapidity and independence in 
word and phrase recognition. 

6. Supervised seat activities to train pupils 
in habits of independent study and in 
thoughtful interpretation of what they 
read. 

7. Self-directed seat activities, with appro- 
priate check tests, to provide opportunity 
for pupils to read independently and to 
secure training in habits of careful, thor- 
ough work. 

8. Frequent tests of the progress of pupils 
for diagnostic and remedial purposes. 


Independent Reading. 


When pupils have learned to read readily, 
they are entitled to a period daily for reading 
for pleasure. At first, guidance and much 
encouragement need be offered. Give special 
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help to poorer readers in securing of mean- 
ings. 

After genuine interest develops with ability to 
read unaided, allow pupils the use of a read- 
ing table while attention is given to the needy 
ones. Plan definite steps to cultivate perman- 
ent interests in reading and the habit of reading 
independently. 


Grouping of Pupils and Attention to Special 
Needs. 


Pupils from the beginning need to be 
grouped on the basis of homogeneity in inate 
ability and in previous training thus allowing 
for maximum individual instruction or the most 
effective group instruction. In the rural school 
these group units will be small. For example, 
two or three pupils may begin systematic read- 
ing while another small group is given more 
language and vocabulary training. Later, one 
group may read one book ffor one purpose, an- 
other book for a different purpose. Children 
may be changed from one group to another 
according to their needs and progress as indi- 
cated by diagnostic tests. Also the class as 
a whole may often be given the same lesson. 

Pupils who learn rapidly will need: 

1. Fewer lessons for the mastery of fun- 
damental habits. 2. A larger number of self- 
directed reading activities. 3. Earlier intro- 
duction to independent reading for pleasure 
and information; also a larger amount of it. 
4. More provision for reading in connection 
with various studies and classroom activities. 

Pupils who learn slowly will need: 1. More 
stimulation of interest by the teacher. 2. 
A larger number of reading lessons to culti- 
vate appropriate reading attitudes and habits. 
3. More attention to the establishment of right 
habits. 4. Detailed supervision of supplemen- 
tary reading activities. 5. A larger number 
of very simple selections for class use. ; 
More careful supervision of independent read- 
ing. 7. More elaborate studies of individual 
difficulties. 


Time for Primary Reading. 

The daily program (see Courses of Study 
for Elementary Schools, pp. 15-18) should be 
carefully followed in regard to time for read- 
ing in first and second grades. Under no 
conditions should this amount of time be les- 
sened. 


Number of Books to be Read. 


The number of books read will, of course, 
depend upon the ability of the pupils and upon 
library facilities. Present indications are that 
there should no longer be a basal text in read- 
ing, but six or seven basal texts, that pupils 
gain skill in reading a certain kind of ma- 
terial only by being taught how to read that 
kind of material. 

It is suggested that at least twelve books be 
provided to be read under supervision during 
the first year. Some may be read in group ac- 
tivities; others individually. Always see that 
pupils interpret intelligently as well as read 
widely. At least ten interesting books should 
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be provided at the library or at home for 
free reading. 


Materials. 

In addition to the basal text books and sup- 
plementary reading material, there are cer- 
tain aids and materials which should be ac- 
cessible. 

1. Action and story pictures for seatwork 
and charts. 2. Handprint press with capital 
and small letters for making flash cards and 
charts. 3. Manilla tag board and heavy wrap- 
ping paper or kraft paper for flash cards and 
charts. 4. Seat work material—purchased or 
hand made. 5. A hectograph—a two-surface 
one is preferred. 6. A reading table. 7. 
Bulletin board for incidental reading material 
and posting work done by pupils,—Missouri 
Courses of Study for Elementary Schools, page 
269. 


Relative Importance of Oral and Silent 
Reading. 

Pupils should be taught from the beginning 
to read both orally and silently. Allotments of 
approximately equal amounts of time to each 
prevail, this results in much more silent read- 
ing than oral reading, when all activities are 
considered. The allotment should be varied 
according to pupils’ needs. 

The fact that silent reading is the type us 
most frequently both in school and adult life, 
justifies the recommendation that pupils should 
form habits of thoughtful silent reading from 
the beginning. The fact that oral reading is 
intimately related to spoken language makes 


. 
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it an economical and desirable means of pro- 
moting rapid growth in reading. 

On the other hand, the fact that pupils who 
learn exclusively by oral methods frequently 
become word readers indicates that there is 
danger of overemphasizing oral reading habits. 

Standards for Evaluating Lessons. 

The following standards for evaluating the 
teaching of primary reading may be used to 
advantage by the teacher in her class room. 


General Standards for Evaluating Instruction 
in Primary Reading. 


What is the aim of the lesson? 

What evidence that the lesson has been 
carefully planned? 

Is the material suited for the purpose the 
teacher has in mind? 

Is emphasis placed upon 
thought getting process? 
How is the children’s interest in the ac- 
tivity stimulated? 
Does each pupil 
the recitation? 
How are individual differences cared for? 
What reading habits are involved? 


reading as a 


take an active part in 
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Specific Standards for Evaluating Instruction 
in Primary Reading. 
A Pre-Primer Lesson. 

1. What serves as the basis of the lesson? 
Is it within the pupils’ experience? Does 
the material make a story? 

2. Is emphasis placed upon a thoughtful read- 
ing attitude? 
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3. Is there a keen interest in the reading ac- 
tivity? How is it secured? 

4. Is any new experience acquired through 
the reading? 

5. Does the lesson increase the pupils’ read- 
ing vocabulary? 

6. Does it in any way prepare for reading in 
his first book? 

7. Does the lesson provide for both oral and 
silent reading? 

A Lesson in Seat Work Involving Reading. 

1. Does the seat work grow out of the les- 
son just completed? 

2. Does it represent more than one kind of 
. activity? 

3. Do children enjoy it? 

4. Does it develop good study habits? 

5. To what extent does it involve reading? 

6. Is the activity worthwhile? Is it an actual 


learning experience? 
A Lesson in Training for Word Recognition. 


1. Are the words well chosen? 

a. Are they in keeping with children’s 
experience? 

b. Is there frequent need for them in 
daily reading activities? Are they in 
the readers used? 

c. Are they words which represent dif- 
ficulty to individual pupils? 

2. Does the teacher make sure that each pu- 
pil receives a distinct sense impression? 


3. Is there evidence that the child perceives 
clearly the characteristic features of the 
words? 

4. Is attention called to likenesses and differ- 

ences of words either in form or sound? 

Does the pupil readily recognize the work 

as a whole? 

Does he recognize it in a word group? 

Is the lesson in harmony with the re- 

quirements for good drill? 

Correct practice. 

Subordination of speed to accuracy. 

No waste of time on non-essentials. 

Interest and concentration obtained 

by short, snappy, interesting and 

varied drill. 

e. Automatic responses secured. 
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Lesson in Training for Comprehension 
Checked by Teacher Made Tests. 


Is the material worthwhile reading matter? 
Do the children become acquainted with 
unfamiliar words and expressions? 

How are they given an opportunity to show 
that they comprehend what they read? 
What other means might have been used? 
Is the nature of the test adapted to the 
reading matter on which it is based? 

Are the pupils made aware of the purpose 
of the test? 

Is the test simple and easily explained? 
Is the test itself a learning experience in 
which each pupil is thrown on his own re- 
‘sponsibility? 
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State Pupils’ Reading Circle. 


Purpose. To encourage pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools of the state to read extensive- 
ly during leisure time at school and at home. 

One of the most profitable ways of spending 
a profitable hour is in the company of a good 
book. “Within the pages of a good book lies 
the magic to inspire our dreams and the power 
to make those dreams come true.” Good 
books deepen and widen experience. They can 
help the pupil to see his life and surround- 
ings as brighter, more interesting and more 
satisfyirg. They can help him to live im- 
aginatively in different times and countries. 
“With a love for good books developed in 
youth, the well-being of the individual and 
of society is more secure.” As a rule our 
school texts furnish only the minimum ma- 
terials for instruction. Few of them are com- 
prehensive enough to give pupils sufficient 


details for that broad, general information 
which is essential for adequate understanding. 
All should be supplemented with an abundance 
of interesting and easily assimilated details. 


Outcomes. Some of the desirable outcomes 
to be secured from extensive recreatory read- 
ing are: - + (78 


1. Love for reading. 2. Familiarity with 
selections every child should know. 3. High 
standards of literary tastes and appreciation. 
4. Sense of beauty. 5. Broadened knowledge. 
6. Quickened imagination and sympathy. 7. 
Many vicarious experiences. 


The Teacher’s Role. 


Lowell in his essay, Books and Libraries, 
says: “But have you every rightly considered 
what mere ability to read means? That is 
the key which admits us to the whole world of 
thought and fancy and imagination. To the 
company of saint and sage, to the wisest and 
wittiest at their wisest and wittiest hour? 
That it enables us to see with the keenest 
eyes, hear with the finest ears, and listen to 
the sweetest voices of all time?” 

It is the teacher of reading who gives to 
children this wonderful key. She will need 
to stimulate an interest in reading by suggest- 
ing books to be read, or by placing interesting 
and attractive books on the reading table; by 
asking occasional questions or throwing out 
suggestions to stimulate the imagination of 
children as they read a piece of literature; by 
intimating the author’s interest or intent in 
writing a book; by collecting pictures and 
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printed articles of interest about certain books. 

In carrying out the Reading Circle work, 
the teacher will need to keep a record of the 
pupils’ outside reading—the name and number 
of books read and the book reports made. She 
will need to give formal or informal tests in 
silent reading to determine pupil’s rate of 
reading and comprehension. 

When a — qualifies for membership in 
the Circle she will report his name and quali- 
fication to the County Superintendent. 

The Pupils Library Loan Record, a com- 
panion book to the School Library Record 
Book, will be found very helpful in record- 
ing pupils’ reading and in suggesting books 
to be read. 


Membership. 
Any pupil in the elementary schools of 
Missouri (grades 1-8)—rural, town, city, 


private or parochial—who qualifies according 
to the standards and requirements for his grade 
may become a member of the State Pupils’ 
Reading Circle. 

A pupil may qualify for membership by 
meeting the standards of rate and compre- 
hension in silent reading for his grade and by 
giving sufficient evidence of having read the 
required number of books for his grade from 
the selected list. 

The fact that membership in the Pupils 
Reading Circle is a privilege and not a re- 
quirement should be emphasized. A volun- 
tary spirit on the part of the pupils toward 
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recreatory reading should be maintained. A 
pupil has been known to read 5 “outside read- 
ings” in a year because he had to, and 60 
another year because he chose to. 
Certificate of Membership. 

At the close of each school year, the teacher 
will certify to the County Superintendent the 
number of pupils from each grade who have 
qualified for membership in the State Pupils’ 
Reading Circle, both as to standards for silent 
reading and as to number of books to be read. 
Upon request, the State Department of Educa- 
tion will then forward to the County Superin- 
tendent a certificate of membership in the 
State Pupils’ Reading Circle, signed by the 
State Superintendent of Schools, for each pupil 
who has qualified. If a pupil qualifies each 
year for a period of eight years he should be 
rewarded with a certificate of life membership. 

The number of certificates required by each 
County i ee ace should be sent in to 
the State Department of Education on or be- 
fore June 1, of each year. 


Standards and Requirements. 


Silent Reading Standards. 
Rate Comprehension 
—— a minute 


50% of the ideas of a 100 
word passage. 


50% of the ideas of a 200° 
word passage. 


Grade 
First 


Second 100 
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tales there related. 


rating mental stimulus. 
These are the books: 








Indian Myths. Connelley. 
in black and write. 


Swift Eagle. De Huff. Drawings by a young Hopi Indian. 
La Mere-Shinn. 


Winnebago Stories. 
photographs. 


Story Riddles in Rime and Prose. Barton. 


white. 


Great Legends of the First Americans 


| In three books, just out, young readers will find themselves transported 
to a world of enchantment, enthralled by mighty achievements of the great 
Indian spirits, and fascinated by the unusual nature myths, folk and history 


In another sort of reader, Story Riddles in Rimes and Prose, also new, 
children will delight in the spicy little problems and pictures with their exhila- 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Illustrated with most striking pictures 





Pictures in half-tone from 


Illustrated in black and 





RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Headquarters for Supplementary Readers 
(Dept. K-136) 


CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 
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i 120 
a oes 50% of the ideas of a 300 
word passage. 
Fou 140 
en 50% of the ideas of a 400 
word passage. 
ifth 180 
_ 50% of the ideas of a 500 
word passage. 
Sixth 200 
50% of the ideas of a 600 
word passage. 
Seventh 220 
50% of the ideas of a 700 
word passage. 
Eighth 240 


50% of the ideas of a 800 
word passage. 


Books to be Read. 


Pupils in grade I and II will read any 4 
literary readers selected from list given; and 
any 6 of the books listed for recreatory read- 
ing, making a total of 10 books each year to 
be read independently. ; ‘ 

Pupils in grades III to VIII inclusive will 
read a given number of books from each of 
the five departments making a total of from 
15 to 24 books per year. The number and total 
for each grade from each department is given 
in the following table. If the pupil qualifies 
for the Circle each year, he will have main- 
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tained the standard for his grade in reading 
rate and comprehension, and will have read 
135 different books in addition to his regular 
texts and work type books. 


Table Illustrating the Number of Books to 
be Read in Each Department by Grades. 
Department Grade 
| 8rd | 4th | 5th | 6th | 7th | 8th | Tot. 
I. Literature | | | | | | | 
6 6 32 





























and Fiction 8 8 3 SF. 83 
Il. History and | | | | | | 
Biography BSaeaet teresa re 27 
Ill. Geography | | | | | 
and Travel 3 3 4})5 1] 5 5 26 
IV. Nature, | | | 
Science, Inven- | 4 3 2 2 3 5 19 
tion 
V. Art, Music, | | | | | | 
Civics, Morals | 1 | 1 | 2 | 2 | 8 | 8 12 
Total 115 |16 | 18 | 20 | 22 | 24 |115 





(See Suggested List) 
Rules and Regulations. 


The books to be read are for the most part 
selected from those suggested in the State 
Course of Study and from those listed in the 
State Teachers Association bulletin of books 
for Pupils’ Reading Circle. The list is sub- 
ject to change from year to year in order 
that pupils may have opportunity to read dif- 
ferent books. 

The reading may be done during the school 
year and during the summer vacation. 
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GRADES 1 and 2 
Brownie Primer, Banta 























errr $0.48 
Busy Little Brownies, 
ES ae 48 
Children of Mother 
Goose, Cowles ..... 48 
Cotton-Tail Primer, 
SL shauaeiwmease 46 
Cotton-Tail First Reader, Smith ............. 46 
Cotton-Tails in Toyland, Smith .............. 46 
Fairies of the Nine Hills, Banta ............. 48 
Fireside Stories, Klingensmith ............... 48 
Hawkeye and Hiawatha, Smith .............. 48 
Household Stories, Klingensmith ............. -48 
Meee Meek, Be 20. ccccccccdecccccccce .48 
Three Little Cotton-Tails, Smith ............. 46 
Two Little Indians, Maguire ................. 43 
GRADES 3 and 4 
Among the Giants, Nehr ............cccccecs 43 
Brownies in the Greenwood, Banta .......... 48 
Bunny and Bear Book, Smith ................ A6— 
Child’s Garden of Verses, Stevenson .......... .48 
Fairy Tales of Long Ago, Cowles ........... -48 
Favorite Tales for Story Telling, Cowles ..... -48 
Indian Nature Myths, Cowles ................ 48 
Just Stories, Klingensmith ................ 48 





RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PUPIL’S READING CIRCLE BOARD 


PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 


Order These Books From 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 





Little People of the 


Snow, Muller ...... 48 
Little White Chief, 
(EEE 48 
Really Truly Fairy 
"72s, Benson ..... .48 
Rovinson Crusoe Reader, 
MEY 6 ata enna as 4 





Hans and Hilda of 
Holland, Smith 
Little People of Japan, Muller .............. 
GRADES 5 to 8 
Great American Industries Series 
Vol. 1 Minerals—Rocheleau ............+. 
Vol. 2 Products of the Soil—Rocheleau .. 
Vol. 3 Manufacturers—Rocheleau ........ , 
Vol. 4 Transportation—Rocheleau ........ -54 
Vol. 5 Farm Animals and Farm Crops—Nida .54 













eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


Last of a Great Indian Tribe, Osman ......... -54 
Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey ...... -54 
Roys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey .... .54 
Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey ...... -54 


Little Journeys Series 
France and Switzerland, George A 
Hawaii and the Philippines, George ...... -54 
Mexico and Central America, George ..... 
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These books are to be purchased from E. M. 


Carter, Secretary of Missouri State Teachers 
Association, and the prices are quoted in the 
order blank which he will send to you upon 
request. 


I. 


II. 


SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS. 
Grade I. 


Literary Readers 
Read any 4 (in addition to the adopted text.) 
Music Appreciation Reader—Book I 
Bible Story Reader—Primer 
Story Hour Reader—Primer 
Elson Reader—Grade I 

w Barnes Reader—Grade I 

ild Library Readers—Grade I 
Reading Literature—Grade I 
Child’s Own Way Series—Grade I 
The Silent Reading Hour—Grade I 
Individual Reading Series—Grade I 
Every Day Classics—First Reader 
The Poetry Book—Book I 
Child Story Reader—Grade I 
New Horace Mann Reader—Grade I 
Stories and Rhymes 


Read any 6. 


The Story of the Three Bears, Brooke 
The Story of the Three Pigs, Brooke 
The Golden Goose Book, Brooke 
Johnny Crow’s Garden, Brooke 
The Poppy Seed Cakes, Clark 
Peter Rabbit Stories, Potter 

The Chicken World, Smith 

The Country Book, Smith 

The Farm Book, Smith 

The Seashore Book, Smith 

Busy Little Brownies, Banta 
Children of Mother Goose, Cowles 
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Cotton-Tail Frist Reader, Smith 

Dell Land Stories 

The Fairy Primer, Banta 

In Mother Goose Land, Goldman, Schottenfels 


Grade II. 


I. Literary Readers. 

Read any 4 (in addition to the adopted text.) 
Music Appreciation Reader, Grade II 
Bible Story Reader, First Reader 
Story Hour Reader, First Reader 
Elson Reader, Grade II 
New Barnes Reader, Grade II 
Child Library Reader, Book II 
Reading Literature, Grade II 
Child’s Own Way Series, Grade II 
The Silent Reading Hour, Book II 
Individual Reading Series, Grade II 
Every Day Classics, Second Reader 
The Poetry Book, Book II 
Child Story Reader, Book II 
New Horace Mann Reader, Grade II 

II. Stories and Rhymes. . 


Read any 6. 


Little Black Sambo, Bannerman 

Tom Thumb, Brooke 

The Pied Piper of Hamlin, Browning 
The Peter Patter Book, Jackson 

The Tale of Benjamin Bunny, Potter 
The Tale of Jerima Puddleduck, Potter 
The Story of Squirrel Nutkins, Potter 
The Tale of Tom Kitten, Potter 

Bobby and Betty at Home, Dopp 

Bobby and Betty at Play, Dopp 

Bobby and Betty in the Country, Dopp 
Cock, The Mouse, and the Little Red Hen, LeFevre 
Dutch Twins, Perkins 

Hiawatha Primer, Holbrook 

In Fableland, Serl 

Jack O’Health and Peg O’Joy, Herben 
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RECOMMENDED IN THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY 
BOOKS PUBLISHED BY LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


FIRST GRADE 
Boy Blue and His Friends, Blaisdeli, 65c. 
SECOND GRADE 
Bunny Rabbit's Diary, Blaisdell, 70c. 
THIRD GRADE 


Old Mother West Wind, Burgess, 
Log Cabin Days, Blaisdell, 75c. 
Merry Animal Tales, Bigham, 80c. 


FOURTH GRADE 


Atlantic Readers: Book 1, Condon, 85. 
The Pig Brother. Richards. 65c. 
Pioneers of America, Blaisdell, 80c. 

Child’s Beok of American History, Blaisdell, 80c. 
American History Story Book, Blaisdell, 80c. 

Boys and Girls in American History, Blaisdell, 75c. 
Kathleen in Ireland, McDonald, 85c. 

Marta in Holland, McDonald, 85c. 

Betty in Canada, McDonald, 85c. 

Denald in Scotland, McDonald, 85c. 

Colette in France, McDonald, 85c. 


FIFTH GRADE 


Atlantic Readers: Book II, Condon, 85c. 
Josefa in Spain, McDonald, 85c. 
Manuel in Mexico, McDonald, 85c. 
Gerda in Sweden, McDonald, 85c. 
Hassan in Egypt, McDonald, 85c. 

Leng Ago People, Lamprey, 75c. 

The Childhood of Greece, Lamprey, 75c. 
Leng Ago in Egypt, Lamprey, 75c 


70c. 


SIXTH GRADE 


Atlantic Readers: Book III, Condon, 85c. 
Men of Old Greece, Hall, 85c. 

Fritz in Germany, McDonald, 85c. 

Umee San in Japan, McDonald, 85c. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


Atlantic Readers: Book IV, Condon, 85c. 

Chandra in India, McDonald, 85c. 

Rafael in Italy, McDonald, 85c. 

Boris in Russia, McDonald, 85c. 

The Science of Things About Us, Rush and Winslow, 
90c. 


EIGHTH GRADE 


Atlantic Readers: Book V, Condon, 85c. 
Little Women, Alcott, 80c. 
Little Men, Alcott, 85c. 


FOR LIBRARIES 


The Adventures of Jimmy Skunk, Burgess, 60c. 

The Adventures of Reddy Fox, Burgess, 60c. 

The Burgess Bird Book, Burgess, $3.00. 

The Burgess Animal Book, Burgess, $3.00 

The Burgess Flower Book, Burgess, $3.00. 

The Young Folk’s Book of the Heavens, Proctor, 
$2.00 


Order the books from E. M. Carter, Secretary of the Missouri State 





Teachers’ Association, Columbia, Missouri. 
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II. 


Jingle Primer, Browne 
The Kelpies, Blaisdell 
Toy Town, Blaisdell 
Grade III. 
Literature and Fiction. 
Read any 4. 
Japanese Fairy Tales, Book I, Williston 
New Garden of Verses for Children, Stevenson 
Peter and Polly in Autumn, Lucia 
Peter and Polly in Spring, Lucia 
Peter and Polly in Summer, Lucia 
Peter and Polly in Winter, Lucia 
Pig Brother and Other Fables 
Poems for Reading and Memorizing, Grade III 
Storyland 
Old Stories for Young Readers 
Peter Cottontail 
Jimmy Skunk, Burgess 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold, Baldwin 
Granny’s Wonderful Chair, Brown 
Cinderella, Jack the Giant Killer, Little Riding Hood 
Tales of Mother Goose 
The Poetry Book, Huber, Bruner, Curry 
History and Biography. 
Read any 3. 
How the Indians Lived, Dearborn 
Five Little Strangers, How They Came to Live in 
America 
Child’s Book of American History, Blaisdell-Ball 
The Cave Twins, Perkins 
The Tree Dwellers, Dopp 
Viking Tales, Hall 
The Cave Boy of the Stone Age, Dopp 
Type Stories of the World for Little Folks 
Stories of Pioneer Life, Bass 
Little Indian Folk, Deming 


III. Geography and Travel. 


~~ 











Read any 3. 
Japanese Twins, Perkins 
Around the World, Book II, Carroll 
Around the World with the Children 
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Belgium Twins, Perkins 

Child Life in Many Lands, Perdue 
Children of Many Lands, Book 1, Fairgrieve & Young 
Geography for Beginners, Shepherd 
How Other Children Live, Perdue 

How We Are Clothed, Chamberlin 

How We Are Fed, Chamberlin 

Seven Little Sisters, Andrews 

Stories of Our Earth 

The World, Book III, Fairgrieve & Young 
Wretched Flea, A Chinese Boy 


. Nature, Science and Invention. 


Read any 4. 


Adventures of Chippy Bobby 
Animal Land Children 
At the Zoo, Lewis 
Bad Little Rabbit, Bigham 
Billy Bang Book, LeRue 
Book of Nature Myths 
Grasshopper Green’s Garden, Schwartz 
How to Have Bird Neighbors 
Indian Nature Myths 
In Ocean Land 
Journeys to Health Land 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 
Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Book III, Craig 
Adventures of Reddy Fox, Burgess 
Our Bird Book, Webb 
Our Birds and Their Nestlings, Walker 
Pixie Out of Doors 
Adventures of Sammy Jay, Burgess 
Science Reader, Animal Life, Book I, Nida 
Art, Music Civics, Morals. 

Read any 1. 
Music Appreciation Reader, Grade III, Kincella 
Stories Pictures Tell, Book III, Carpenter 
Why We Celebrate Our Holidays, Curtis 
Mother West Wind’s Children 
Mary Gay Stories 
Flag of Our Hearts 
Bible Story, Second Reader, Grade III 
Brownie’s Health Book, Moulton 
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THE TRUE STORY READERS 
By 
BAKER and BAKER 
For Supplementary Use 


All fresh material perfectly graded for grades one, two and three. 


Primer—The Pet Pony. 
First Reader—Fifty Flags. 
Second Reader—The Sailing Tub. 
Third Reader—Dinty, the Porcupine. 
All illustrations in three colors, all selections chosen with refer- 


ence to children’s reading interests. 
Provision made for frequent testing. 


Much work type material. 


Tue Bopss MerritL COMPANY 


Indianapolis 


New York 
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| Vote ‘““YES’’ Scratch ‘‘NO’’ 
PROPOSITION NO. 1 


Constitutional Amendment to Increase Salaries of Members 
of State Legislature 


To Be Voted Upon November 6 


Indorsed by Both Republican and Democratic Party Platforms 


Increases pay of State Representatives and State Senators from $5 a 
day for 70 days and $1 a day thereafter till adjournment, to $1000 for each 
2-year period and $1500 for the code revision session of the Legislature. 


Means Proper consideration for much needed state laws by making 
possible longer session of the State Legislature. 


Association for Constitutional Amendment No. 1 
DAVID W. HILL, Chairman, 
Headquarters, 1508 Federal Commerce Trust Bldg. 
Saint Louis, Missouri 














- Grade IV. Ill. Geography and Travel. 
I. Literature and Fiction. Read any 3. 
Read any 5. Little People of the Snow, Muller 


Alice’s Adventure in Wonderland Little Folks of Many Lands, Chance 

Best Stories, Hardy Journeys in Distant Lands, Barrows & Parker 
Early Candle Light Stories, Skelter Japanese Fairy Tales, Bk. II, Williston 

Green Fairy Book, Lang How We Are Sheltered, Chamberlin 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book How We Travel, Chamberlin 

Jorli, Spyri The House We Live In, Carpenter 

Just So Stories, Kipling Homes Far Away, Fairgrieve, Young 

Pennie, Cobb Holland Stories, Smith 

Peppino, Spyri Eskimo Legends, Snell 

Pinocchio, Collido Eskimo Stories, Smith 

Poetry Book IV, Huber, Bruner, Curry East O’ the Sun and West O’ the Moon, Gudrum 
Posy Ring, Wiggins & Smith The Earth and Its People, Winslow 

Really Truly Fairy Tales, Benson, Banta Children of Other Lands, Allen and Robinson 


Robinson Crusoe Reader, Cowles Child Life in Other Lands, Perdue 
Silver Pennies Betty in Canada, McDonald 


Stories East and West, Peck Barbara’s Phillipine Journey, Burks 
That’s Why Stories, Bryce Around the World, Bk. III, Carroll. 
Tinkletoes, Harlow IV. Nature, Science, Invention. 
Uncle Davy’s Children, Daulton Read 2 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils, Lagerlof patent Dien 0 N nn Fe 
m imal Pe rom Near and Far 
II. History and Biography. Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard, Kirby 
: Read any 4. First Book of Birds, Miller 
American Hero Stories, — First Lessons in Nature Study, Patch 
American Explorers, Gord Foods We Eat, Carpenter & Carpenter 
American History Stories. Vol. Il, Pratt In the Animal World, Serl 
American History Stories, Vol. III Merry Animal Tales, Bigham 
American History Stories for Young Readers, Tappan Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Bk. IV, Craig 
— Story for America’s Children, Book III, Nixie Bunny in Faraway Lands, Sindelar 
ratt Once Upon a Time An 
America’s Story for America’s Children, Book IV, Science ‘Bevie, Baby Animal 2 Zoo Bf Nida 
Pratt - ‘ Tanglewood Animals, Flora 
Camp and Trail in Early American History, Dickson Willie Fox’s Diary 
Child’s Book of American History, Blaisdell & Ball Wilderness Babies, Schwartz 
Heroes of the Nation, Alshouse ee Story of a Chipmunk, Cady 
we 2 | = ym eg a Lobo, Rag and Vixen, Seton 
istory Stories o ers nds, Bk. I 
Shinkah, The Osage Indian, Barrett V. Art, Music, Civics, Morals 
When Great Folks Were Little Folks, Calhoun Read any 1. 
Story of Naughty Kildeen, Marie, Queen of Rumania Music Appreciation Reader, Grade IV, Kincella 
jan Lodge tories Pictures Tell, Bk. III, Carpenter 


Fire Stories 
The material on this page is furnished by the State Department of Education. 
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The Courtesy Reader 

Granny's Wonderful Chair, Brown 
1 Am An American, Bryant 

Old Testament Stories, Grover 
Atlantic Reader, Book I 
Understanding Prince 


Grade V. 
Literature and Fiction. 
Read any 5. 
Adventures of Odysseus and Other Tales of Troy, 


Colum 
Aesop's Fables, Weeks 
Birds Christmas Carol, Wiggins 
Black Beauty, Sewell 
Arabian Nights, Johnson 
Anderson's Fairy Tales 
Targlewood Tales, Hawthorne 
Little Lame Prince, Mulock 
The Song of Hiawatha, Longfellow 
King of the Golden River, Ruskin 
Nurnburg Stove, La Ramee 
Poetry Book V, Huber, Bruner, 
Rab and His Friends, Brown 
Swiss Family Robinson, Wyss 
Uncle Zeb and His Friends 
Whitter’s Child Life 
Hans Bringer of the Silker Skates 
History and Biography. 

Read any 5. 

The Age of Discovery 
American History Story Book, Blaisdell & Ball 
American Indian, Starr 
American Leaders, Book:I, Lefferts 
Boys and Girls in American History, Blaisdell & Ball 
Boys of the Ages, Scales 
Calvert of Maryland, Otis 
Colonial Days, Gordy 
Community Life Today and In Colonial Times, Beeby 
Daniel Boone and the Wilderness, Road, Bruce 
Davy Crockett, Sprague 
Everyday Life in the Colonies, Stone & Fickett 
Following the Frontier, Nida 
From Trail to Railway Through the Appalachains 
History Stories of Other Lands, Book III, The Be- 

ginnings 


Curry 


III. 


IV. 
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History Stories of Other Lands, Book IV, Lord and 
Vassal 
Home Life in the Colonial Days, 
Indian Days of Long Ago 
Log Cabin Days, Blaisdell 
Mary of Plymouth, Otis 
Peter of New Amsterdam, Otis 
The Puritan Twins, Perkins 
Richard of Jamestown, Otis 
Ruth of Boston, Otis 
Story of Lewis and Clark, Kingsley 
Washington, The Young Leader, Gewin 
Work and Play in Colonial Days 
Geography and Travel. 
Read any 4. 
Alaska, The American Northland, Gilman 
Alaska and Canada, Kern 
Canadian Wonder Tales, Logie 
Continents and Their People, 
North America, Chamberlin 
Great Cities of the United States, Southworth 
Great American Industries, 
Farm Animals, Nida 
Great American Industries, 
Minerals, Rocheleau 
Great American Industries, 
Products of the Soil, Rocheleau 
Great American Industries, 
Manufactures, Rocheleau 
Great American Industries, 
Transportation, Rocheleau 
Home Life in All Lands, Book I, Morris 
How Other People Travel, Headley 
Representative Cities of the United States, Hotchkiss 
Our National Parks, Rolfe 
The Land of the Pilgrims, Thompson 
Natvre, Science and Invention 
Read any 2. 
Ant Hills and Soap Bubbles 
Bird Stories, Patch 
The Clothes We Wear, Carpenter 
Nature Study for Boys and Girls, 5th Grade, Craig 
Our Bird Friends and Foes 
Our Wild Animals, Moseley 


Earls 
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Vote “Yes” Scratch “NO” 
PROPOSITION NO. 2 


To Be Voted Upon November 6 


Establishes a Pension System for the 
St. Louis Police Department 


Applies Only to St. Louis 
But Must Be Voted Upon by Entire State 


Indorsed by Republican and Democratic 


State Platforms 


Funds for support of the pension system will be de- 
rived entirely from an annual appropriation of $150,000 
by the City, from a monthly assessment against policemen 
of 2 per cent of salaries and from certain fees and awards. 











Police Pension Committee of St. Louis 
1000a Liberty Central ‘Trust Bldg., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Statement to the Public by L. W. Baldwin, President 


of the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


“Sisk a Missouri Pacific Man”’ 


66 SK a Missouri Pacific Man” whatever it may be that you want to know, especially 
if it is something pertaining to Transportation—and if the individual to whom 
the question is addressed doesn’t know the answer or can’t get it quickly, he or 

she, will direct you to someone in the Missouri Pacific Lines’ organization that can and 

will—gladly—supply the desired information. 


This is what has made of the Missouri Pacific Lines a genuine “SERVICE INSTI- 
TUTION.” The public has come to realize this and profit as a result of it—and employees 
of the Missouri Pacific Lines are justly proud and happy as a result. And the Missouri 
Pacific Lines are justly proud of the army of men and women who have made the System 


a synonym for Service. 

When the most disastrous floods in history swept down the Mississippi Valley and 
the tributaries of that river, as one writer has said, “the rushing, roaring waters destroyed 
the roadbed in places, but the morale held fast and never weakened nor wavered.” In- 
cidentally, largely as a result of that same splendid morale, all records were shattered by 
the speed and completeness with which the physical property was restored and normal 
service resumed. 

The same spirit that prompted Missouri Pacific Lines men and women to heroic 
achievements throughout the floods is the spirit that has actuated the organization and 
made the entire System known throughout the country for aggressiveness, dependability, 
courtesy and refined service. 


This is the same spirit behind the various special development departments. It is the 
spirit that has made the Missouri Pacific a Service Institution with a Soul. 


It is with pleasure and pride, therefore, that we call attention to the desire and will- 
ingness of all the individuals in the organization to give to the public the utmost in special 
attention of every description.. 

And that is the reason we can advise everyone, regardless of what it is that may be 
desired or what information is sought, to 


“ASK A MISSOURI PACIFIC MAN” 





We solicit your co-operation and suggestions. 








MISSOURI \ &’ +3 a 
PACIFIC 
LINES -u'5 6 
a - = 
7 Tés 
“A Service Institution” President Missouri Pacific Lines | 
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COMPTON’S=INTHE * 


CLASSROOMS OF THE NATION 








Above—a photograph of pa = A—Goodrich School, 

Chicago, lil. Miss Florence Ecans is the teacher. The 

Class, as usual, is using Compton’s in the prepara- 
tion of its geography lesson. 


“In my school I have installed a 
class-library in every classroom 
from the 4th grade up. Andin each 
library I have placed a set of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
because after careful tests 1 have 
found it accurate, comprehensive, 
thoroughly attractive to the pu- 
pils, and the most modern ency- 
Miss Evetyn _ BY clopedia available.’”—Miss Evelyn 
Princip Colby, Principal. 
The Goodrich School, 
Chicago, Illinois 





The Growing Need for Compton’s 


Now Nationally Recognized 


ee Classroom photographed above is typical 
of the daily procedure in thousands of modern 
schoolrooms. The class using Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia from the class-library to make a 
lesson presentation complete. Compton’s can func- 
tion just as profitably in your classroom. 

In the modern presentation of any lesson there 
must be countless references to other volumes to 
amplify the facts the textbook gives. In Compton’s 
all of these facts are presented in simple phrase- 
ology, accurate, interesting, completely illustrated, 
and immediately accessible. With Compton’s in the 
class-library these references can be read immedi- 
ately when the need arises. This is necessary if the 
most is to be gained from the lesson. 

Every reference that may be sought, every fact of 
world-wide progress—Science, History, Geography, 
Human Achievement—all is up-to-the-minute in 
Compton’s, recognized as the ideal school encyclo- 
pedia by all who have used it. Leading educators 
and textbook authors urge its use in the class-library. 


Start your class-library with Compton’s. Sample 
pages ahd prices sent free on request. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Publishers 
1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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IIT. 


Iv. 


Our Winter Birds, Chapman 
Wild Animals I Have Known, Seton 
Insect Adventures, Fabre 
Art, Music, Civics, Morals 

Read any 2. 
Heart of a Boy, D’Amicis 
Everyday Manners, Wilson 
Bible Stories, Vol. 1, Moulton 
Atlantic Reader, Book II 
High and Far, Condon 
Stories Pictures Tell, Book V, Carpenter 
Story of the Chosen People, Guerber 
In the Hills of Galilee, Tucker 

Grade VI 
Literature and Fiction. 
Read any 6. 

Blue Bird for Children, Maeterlink 
Robinson Crusoe, Defoe 
Rip Van Winkle, Irving 
Heide, Spyri 
Story of the Golden Fleece, Lang 
A Dog of Flanders, Ouida 
Jungle Book, Kipling 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Irving 
Five Little Peppers and How They Grew, Sidney 
Moni, the Goat Boy, Spyri 
Pappina, A Little Italian Girl, Davis 
Pal O’Mine, King of the Turf, Hawkes 
Smoky, A Cow Pony, James 
Peter Pan and Wendy for Boys and Girls, Barrie 
Poetry Book VI, Huber, Bruner, Curry 
Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, Pyle 
II. History and Biography. 

Read any 5. 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln 
American Heroes from History, McFee 
American Inventors, Mowry 
American Leaders, Book II 
Benjamin of Ohio, Otis 
Brief Biographies from American History, Turpin 
Builders of America, Lawler 
Days and Deeds One Hundred Years Ago, Stone 

Fickett 

Four American Inventors, Perry 
Hannah of Kentucky, Otis 
Heroes of History, Whitcomb 
How Our Grandfathers Lived, Hart 
Our State of Missouri, Walker, Hardaway 
Pioneers of the Rockies and the West, McMurry 
Seth of Colorado, Otis 
Stories of Missouri, Musick 
The Texas Ranger, Gillette-Driggs 
Famous Men of Modern Times, Haaron-Poland 
Sixty Years Ago, Krapp 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
Geography and Travel. 

Read any 5. 
Around the World, Bk. IV, Carroll 
Burton Holmes Travel Stories, Japan 
Continents and Their People, 
South America, Chamberlin 
Geographical Reader of Missouri, Bratton 
Geographical Reader of Africa, Carpenter 
Geographical Reader, South 
America, Carpenter 
Home Life in All Lands, Bk. II, Morris 
Manuel in Mexico, McDonald, Dalrymple 
Mexico and Central America, Franck 
Our South America Neighbors, Southworth 
Stories of the Great West, Roosevelt 
South America, Fairbanks 
South America, Bowman 
Real Stories of Geography Makers, Faris 
How Man Makes Markets, Werthner 
Nature, Science and Invention. 

Read any 2. 
Birds and Bees, Burroughs 
Burgess Animal Book 
Burgess Bird Book 
Burgess Flower Book 
Nature Study of Boys and Girls, Craig 
6th Grade 
Nature Trails 
Our Insect Friends and Foes 
Our Trees and How They Serve Us, Maddox-Parkins 
Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant School 


Art, Music, Civics, Morals. 
Read any 2. 
Spirit of America, Patri 
Music Stories for Boys and Girls, Cross 
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Guidposts to Citizenship, Finch 
Atlantic Reader, Bk. III 
Wonderful Tune, Condon 
Stories Pictures Tell, Bk. 6, Carpenter 
Stories of Norse Heroes, Burton 
Stories in Conduct, Hague, Chalmers, Kelly 
Grade VII. 
i. Literature and Fiction. 
Read any 6. 
Hoosier School Boy, Eggleston 
Story of a Bad Boy 
Hans Brinker, Dodge 
Treasure Island, Stevenson 
Huckleberry Finn, Mark Twain 
Adventures of Tom Tawyer, Mark Twain 
Little Women, Alcott 
Little Men, Alcott 
The Man Without a Country, Hale 
Call of the Wild, London 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Wiggin 
The Ancient Mariner, Coleridge 
Betty Jane of the House of Smiles, Barrett 
Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow 
Enoch Arden, Tennyson 
Green Mountain Boys, Thompson 
Gulliver’s Travels, Swift 
The Illiad for Boys and Girls, Church 
King Arthur and His Knights, Tennyson 
Odyssey for Boys and Girls, Church 
Being a Boy, Werner 
The Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens 
Oliver Twist, Dickens 
Patsy’s Brother 
The Poetry Book, Grade 7, Huber, Bruner, Curry 
Poems for Reading and Memorizing, Grade 7 
The Red Badge of Courage, Crane 
River Gold, Paxton 
Tales from Shakespeare, Lamb 
Tales from the While Hills, Hawthorne 
Told by Uncle Remus, Harris 
II. History and Biography. 
Read any 5. 
Health Heroes, Jenner 
Health Heroes, Pasteur 
The Boy’s Parkman, Hasbrouck 
Childhood of Greece, Lamphrey 
Childhood of Rome, Lamphrey 
From Columbus to Lincoln 
Long Ago in Egypt, L. Lamprey 
Long Ago People, L. Lamprey 
Men of Iron, Pyle 
When Knights Were Bold, Tappan 
Our Nation’s Heritage, Halleck, Frantz 
Our Ancestors in Europe, Hall 
me A Stories of Other Lands, Book VI, Modern 
orl 
The Light Bearers, Stories of Old Greece, Dunbar 
Little People of Japan, Muller 
Making of An American, Riis 
Men of Old Greece, Hall 
Story of Old Europe and Young America 
What the Old World Gave the New, Southworth 
III. Geography and Travel. 
Read any 5. 
The Swiss Twins, Perkins 
Stories of Our Mother Earth 
Resources and Industries of the United States 
The New World and the Old, Fairgrieve and Young 
Little Journey Series, France and Switzerland, George 
In Sunny Spain, Bates 
Hans and Hilda in Holland, Smith 
Geography Series, Europe, Bk. IV, Winslow 
Geography Series, Distant Countries, Book V, Winslow 
Geographical and Industriai Readers, Africa, Allen 
Geographical and Industrial Readers, Asia, Allen 
Geographical and Industria] Readers, Europe, Allen 
Europe and Asia, Barrows-Parker 
Europe, Fairbanks 
At School in the Promised Lands, Antin 
Among the Alps with Bradford, Washburn 
IV. Nature and Science. 
Read any 3. 
Adventures of a Grain of Dust, Hawksworth 
The Strange Adventure of a Pebble 
Biography of a Grizzly, Seton 
The Children’s Book of Stars, Milton 
Good Times in the Woods, Lange 
Rocks and Minerals, Fairbanks 
Stories of Useful Inventions, Farman 
The Training of Wild Animals, Bastock 
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Young Folk’s Book of Inventions, Bridges 
Elementary Study of Insects, Haseman 
Our Common Birds, Hamilton 
Science of Things About Us, Rush 
Vv. Art, Music, Civics, Morals. 
Read any 3. 
Heroes of Israel, Evans 
Adventures in Citizenship, Stewart and Hanna 
America’s Message, Wood, Cooper, Rice 
Good Manners and Right Conduct, Bock I, McVenn 
Our Community 
Our Neighborhood 
The Young Citizen, Dole 
Stories Pictures Tell, Book VII, Carpenter 
The Story of American Painting, Coffin 
Atlantic Readers, Book IV, 
The Conquest, Condon 
Grade VIII. 
and Fiction. 


Read any 6. 
Black Arrow, Stevenson 
Kidnapped, Stevenson 
The Oregon Trail, Parkman 
The Tailsman, Scott 
Ivanhoe, Scott 
Westward Ho, Kingsley 
Captains Courageous, Kipling 
Last of the Mohicans, Cooper 
Roughing It, Mark Twain 
Prince and Pauper, Mark Twain 
Christmas Carol, Dickens 
David Copperfield, Dickens 
Oliver Twist, Dickens 
Tale of Two Cities, Dickens 


GOOD NEWS 
FOR TEACHERS 
WHO ARE IN DEBT 


Every teacher realizes the importance of 
a good credit rating in the community 
where he or she teaches. But with a 
constant flood of bills coming in—for debts 
acquired during vacation—or for Fall 
clothes, traveling and first month ex- 
penses—the prompt payment of debts is 
much easier to talk about than it is to do. 
The State Finance Company has GOOD 
NEWS for teachers who are in debt—for 
through a special loan plan a teacher may 
borrow from $10 to $300 in a dignitied, 
confidential way—BY MAIL. If your 
credit standing is threatened through your 
inability to meet outstanding billk—MAIL 


I. Literature 


‘THE COUPON BELOW TODAY. 





State Finance Company, 
201 Lathrop Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri 
Please send me complete FREE information 


AT ONCE on your special teacher’s loan plan. 
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SPEND 
YOUR NEXT 
GLORIOUS 
HOLIDAY 


in a trip to Sunny and 
Picturesque South 
Africa the all year 
round Travel Land. 


Include in this delightful 
trip a month’s sojourn, in this 
wonderful and romantic land, 
visiting the scenes environing 
the lives and histories of Cecil 
John Rhodes, Stephanus J. 
Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, 
H. .Rider Haggard, Olive 
Schreiner and other illustrious 
characters of whom you have 
so often read. 

You can visit, among other 
celebrated places and scenes, 

the Historic Cape, the bourne 
of many an ancient mariner; the Great Kimberley 
Golconda Diamond Mines; the vast Johannesburg 
Gold Fields, mile deep; the majestic and incom- 
parable Victoria Falls; the unique thrilling and 
barbaric Bantu War Dances; the quaint Kaffir 
Kraals; delightful Durban; the mysterious Zim- 
babwe Ruins, dating back perhaps, to the days of 
Solomon and Sheba, etc. You will, yourself stand 
on the spot where Rhodes spent many a lonely 


vigil, dreaming of South Africa’s coming great- 
ness, and see with him, rising out of solitude and 
waste, mighty cities, happy rural homes, and teem- 
ing harvests—a dream already partly fulfilled to 
lagen Be me — to all these marvels, 
a delightful side-trip to oth 
little additional cost. . ee oe 
n short, at a nominal cost you can en ar 

one = Sa qinentional and ma he ree 
eal climatic conditi - 

7 pr cmony = nen romance. ee 

or your classes a free booklet “Historical 

of South Africa” is available—10 copies aie ae 
asking to any school thet applies. Edition limited 
Write promptly. . 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST BUREAU 





Dept. ED-10, Room 657, 11 Broadway, New York City 
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Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster, Eggleston 
The Three Musketeers, Dumas 

The Other Wise Man, VanDyke 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, Longfellow 
The Poetry Book, Book VIII 
Pollyanna, Porter 

Required Poems, Book IV 

Stickeen, Muir 

The Alhambra, Irving 

The Great Stone Face, Hawthorne 
Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne 

The Call of the Wild, London 
Lady of the Lake, Scott 

Two Years Before the Mast, Dana 


II. History and Biography. 
Read any 5. 
The Story by My Life, Helen Keller 
The World I Live In, Helen Keller 
Florence Nightingale, Richards 
In the Days of Queen Elizabeth, Tappan 
Boys Life of Roosevelt, Hagedorn 
The Dawn of American History, Nida 
George Rogers Clark, Lockridge 
Heroes of Israel, Evans 
Heroes of Progress, Tappan 
Ox-Team Days on Oregon Trail 
Romance of the Civil War, Hart 
Boys and Girls of Colonial Days. Bailey 
Boys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey 
Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey 
The Colonial Twins of Virginia 
Our Colonial Story, Vol. I, Eggleston-McClure 
Our Colonial Story, Vol. II, Eggleston-McClure 
Men of Iron, Pyle 


III. Geography and Travel. 


Read any 5. 
Geographical and Industrial Readers, South America, 
Allen 
Geographical and Industrial Readers, United States, 
Allen 
Geographical and Industrial Readers, North America, 
Allen 


Great Rivers of the World, Dakin 

High Lights of Geography, Jordan, Cathers 

In the North Woods of Maine, Thomas 

Katrinka, The Story of a Russian Child, Haskell 
Larry of the North Woods 

Little Journey Series, Hawaii and the Philippines, 


George 

Little Journey Series, Mexico and Central America, 
George 

My Life with the Eskimos, Steffanson - 


Old Spanish Missions of the Southwest 

Panama and Its Bridge of Water, Nida 

Bob North Strats Exploring 

From Panama to Cape Horn 

Resources and Industries of the United States, Fisher 


IV. Nature and Science. 
Read any 5. 
Wild Animals I Have Known, Seton 
Adventures in Science, Cunningham 
Best Dog Stories, Watkins & Reynolds 
Bird’s Eye View of Inventions, Collins 
Boyhood of a Naturalist, Muir 
Open Door to Science, Caldwell and Meier 
Our Animal Friends and Foes 
The Sciences, Holden 
Trees, Stars, and Birds, Moseley 
Wilderness Adventures, Underwood a Year in the 
Wonderland of Birds, Hawksworth 
Young Folk’s Book of Heavens, Proctor 


Vv. Art, Music, Civics, Morals. 


Read any 3. 
A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, Bok 
Stories Pictures Tell, Book VI, VII, or VIII, Carpenter 
Wagner Opera Stories, Barber 
Atlantic Reader Book, Book V, 
Outward Bound, Condon 
Americanization of Edward Bok, Bok 
Charm of Fine Manners, Starrett 
Children of the Tenements, Riis 
Choosing an Occupation 
Good Manners and Right Conducts, Book II 
Pilgrims Progress, Bunyan 
Picture Studies from Great Artists, Williams 
Old Testament Narratives 


by the State Department of Education. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Thirty-four countries were represented 
among the places of birth of the 390 graduates 
of eighth-grade evening schools in Detroit 
this year. Nineteen countries of Europe were 
included, Germany coming first with 65, Po- 
land was next with 36, then Russia with 30, 
and Italy with 12. 


Forty-two States have school medical in- 
spection laws of some kind. In 16 of the 
States medical examination is mandatory for 
pupils in all school districts. Examinations 
are given in 23 States by specially trained 
persons—physicians or nurses, physical direc- 
tors, dentists, or some combination of these. 
In 13 States examinations may be given by 
the teacher; in 2 States by the superintendent, 
principal, or teacher.—School Life. 


Crime News 


Crime news in twenty-five of the leading 
newspapers of the United States, were accur- 
ately measured for one month by the Senior 
class in journalism in the University of Oregon. 
Although a previous study had shown that 
public opinion estimated such sensational mat- 
ter as filling 28 per-cent. of the newspapers, 
the actual figures were but 1.4 per-cent. of the 
modern paper. 








NATURE STUDY—HEALTH 
EDUCATION SERIES 


By Alice Jean Patterson 


Department of Nature Study and Elementary 
Science, Illinois State Normal 
University 


Published by 
McKnight & McKnight, Normal, Ill. 


This series of books on nature study and 
health education is the outgrowth of a con- 
scious effort over a long period of time to fit 
the lessons in nature study and health to the 
needs and interests of the children in the 
various grades of the elementary schools. 

The first book of this series covers the 
work for grades one and two, a year’s work 
for each. This is a teacher’s edition. 

For grades three, four, five and six each 
book covers a year’s work in nature study and 
health education. 

Write for further information regarding 
these books and our other publications. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Normal, Illinois 























THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Approved for schools of Missouri 





GREAT 


SCHOOL 
OFFER 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL THAT YOU SHOULD 
INVESTIGATE AT ONCE 
Mail coupon for full particulars and for 
free copy of our new booklet, EN- 
LIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC., 
Publishers. 


S. & C. 9-'28 





Dodd, Mead & Company, 
I Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
‘ Please send free copy of ENLIGHTENING 
‘ THE WORLD and full particulars of your great 
school offer on THe New INTERNATIONAL Ency- 
CLOPAEDIA. 
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EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD 
ADVISES ADOLESCENTS 


A “letter of greeting and counsel,” in- 
tended to give guidance in life choices, includ- 
ing spiritual matters, is issued by the 
education committee of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
to all school children on reaching their four- 
teenth year. The school authorities impress 
upon the adolescent boys and girls the far- 
reaching consequences of their ideals and ac- 
tions at this age, and the letter suggests that 
the child should “seriously, conscientiously, 
take stock of his gifts, his preferences, his 
possibilities” as they may affect his after life. 


STUDENTS OF AGRICULTURE IN THE 
MINORITY 


Of the 142,111 resident students enrolled in 
land-grant institutions of the United States 
during the school year 1925-26 more than a 
third—34 per cent—were registered for courses 
in arts and science, 20.5 per cent in engineer- 
ing courses, 9 per cent in commerce and busi- 
ness, 8 per cent in agriculture, and 7.2 per 
cent in professional education, as shown by a 
report on land-grant colleges by Walter J. 
Greenleaf, associate specialist in land-grant 
college statistics of the United States Bureau 
of Education, published by the bureau as Bul- 
letin, 1927, No. 37.—School Life. 





GRADUATE STUDENTS ADVISE WIS- 
CONSIN FRESHMEN. 


Five graduate students of the University of 
Wisconsin will assume this fall the responsi- 
bility of assisting first-year men students in 
the selection of their courses and in their ad- 
justments to college life. The plan had its in- 
ception in the university last year. The 
system is continued in the belief that graduate 
students, themselves just finished with un- 
dergraduate work, can render more acceptable 
service to new students than older men whose 
student days are more remote. The adminis- 
trative assistants, as the graduate advisers are 
called, are under the supervision of the junior 
dean of the university. 


THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE 
LENGTHENS SCHOOL YEAR 

Number of days each year during which 
school must be in session has been increased 
from 180 to 190 by recent action of the New 
York State Legislature. Compulsory attend- 
ance upon part-time instruction by employed 
minors, 14 to 17 years of age, except graduates 
of 4-year high schools, is required in cities 
having a population of 20,000 or more, and in 
districts where there are 200 or more such 
employed minors. Exceptions are made of 
children mentally or physically defective. The 
penalty against parents for permitting their 
children to violate attendance requirements 
was increased from $5 or 5 days’ imprison- 
ment to $10 or ten days’ imprisonment for a 
first offense. 
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Supplies an abundance of usable 
Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, 
Devices and Material for use 

in all branches of elemen- 
tary school work. 


More Primary Material than any 
other teachers’ magazine and a 
correspondingly large amount 
for the higher grades. 


Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; large 

Poster Patterns; designs for 
Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


10 Large Full Color Art Master- I 
pieces during the year with 
complete study material. 


Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 


Many other departments and special 
features of great interest and 
helpfulness to teachers. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


payment. 


Name 





Or — 





[S. & C.—Oct.] 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
d Please send me Wormal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning 
with the September, 1928, issue. 


Place cross (X) in one [] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
of these squares to in- 
dicate preference as to 


Post Office......... ; pans Seats siasieaihaciatiiiaieasaniall 
(D Check ° you wish complete catalog of Owen publications for teachers and schools 


Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


We are making it easy for every teacher to have this 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If 
you will fill out and mail the coupon below at once, your 
subscription will start with the September number and you 
need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
[Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient]-— 





Date 





Price $2.00.. 


I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1928. 


es 
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WHEN YOUR PUPILS USE 
ANG 


WATER COLORS 


in their Halloween projects 
you are sure of happy results 


Wrile lo us for our free 
PP sn and desidns for OCTOBER } One 14-inch Horsehide Playground Ball. 


Att tert te 





, 

» 

AMERICAN C/ART - AID 

«STANFORD UNIVERSITY: CALIFORNIA 
: 
. 


THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 587-687 HAYES AVE SANDUSKY O10 
















~LEADE RSHIP SINCE 1835 


93 Yes of Faithful Service 








Here is a on set that will 
bring your pupils lots of healthful 
fun at a remarkably low cost. 
Equally good for boys and girls— 
everybody can play. 


1126 Q. St., Lincoln 


SPECIAL 
PLAYGROUND SET! 





SET CONSISTS OF 


One Genuine Horsehide, twelve-piece Volleyball. 
One 27x3 ft. Volleyball Net. 


One Official Bat. 
One Youth’s Bat. 
Combination Price, only ...........ccccccees $7.95 


Order This Splendid Set Now! 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Co. 


Superior School Supply Co. 
2422 Broadway, Kansas City 








The Uriited States has more physicians in 
proportion to its population than any other 
country. According to the latest figures 
available at the Department of the Interior, 
there is one physician to every 753 people in 
the United States while in Great Britain there 
in one physician to every 1,087, in Switzerland 
and Japan respectively one to every 1,290 and 
1,359, in Germany one to every 1,940, in Aus- 
tralia one to every 2,120, and in Sweden one 
to every 3,500. These facts are revealed by a 
study made by the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

The country doctor is becoming rare, how- 
ever, and if it were not for the greatly im- 
proved means of communication and travel 
rural districts would suffer much from the lack 
of medical treatment. The complaints heard 
in rural districts are not so much as to lack 
of medical service, but as to the increased 
charges for the physician’s services because of 
the greater distance he has to travel. Country- 
life associations and others interested in rural 
communities are studying this problem, with 
some prospect of improvement. The consoli- 
dation of country schools is establishing cen- 
ters where, in addition to the schoolhouses, 
small hospitals or health centers may be placed 
where medical service can be obtained in cases 
of emergency. 


Tendencies in Commercial Teacher Training. 


According to Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1928, No. 4, United States Department of the 


Interior, recent developments in commercial 
education in the secondary schools have em- 
phasized the urgent needs for improvements in 
teacher training to keep pace with and make 
possible further progress in the development 
of local programs. These needs have been par- 
ticularly evident in the difficulty of obtaining 
teachers for the introduction of new courses, 
such as junior business training, clerical train- 
ing, machine operating, and retail selling. 

A stimulating factor for the improvement of 
the commercial teacher-training program is the 
increased interest manifested by the larger 
colleges and universities. Concentration of 
commercial teacher training in the larger uni- 
versities of the various States is a possibility. 

A study of the comparative status of com- 
mercial and other teachers in selected counties 
in New Jersey showed that, “Two things at 
least seem inevitable in the educational prepa- 
ration of commercial teachers: First, such 
teachers must be as well equipped as English, 
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mathematics and science teachers, which means 
at least four-year college graduation; and 
second, the preparation of commercial teach- 
ers will tend more and more to take place in 
an educational center which has an acceptable 
college of arts and science, college of com- 
merce, and college of education, or equivalent 
facilities.” 

The emphasis on the vocational aspects of 
commercial education has developed a tendency 
toward requiring actual business experience of 
prospective commercial teachers. 


SEXES ARE SEPARATED IN FRENCH 
SCHOOLS 


Schools in France for the most part are not 
coeducational, but in some places they admit 
both boys and girls. In maternal schools any 
child under six may attend. Each commune is 
expected to maintain at least one elementary 
primary school. In small communes the schools 
are of necessity mixed, but where two or more 
schools are supported the usual practice is to 
separate the sexes: The superior primary 
schools, the secondary, normal, and technical 
schools are usually not coeducational. Schools 
for boys are generally taught by men and 
schools for girls by women, but some courses 
in secondary schools for girls are given by men 
teachers. The proportion of women teachers 
is increasing. The universities of France are 
open to both men and women. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN COUNTY 
CONTROL 


A general utility man is employed for his 
full time by the Campbell County (Va.) School 
Board. He visits regularly the 99 schools of 
the county and makes necessary repairs to 
buildings and equipment. Many old buildings 
have been remodeled by the utility man since 
his employment in June, 1926, and sanitary 
conditions have been improved in a number 
of other schools. In addition, he has con- 
structed two new school buildings. He paints 
roofs, repairs defective flues, sets up and re- 
builds desks, and twice a year he oils the 
floors of the buildings which have no janitors. 
The school board has purchased a truck, and 
this enables the utility man to deliver school 
supplies, which are bought in quantities, re- 
sulting in a substantial saving. Coal for some 
of the smaller schools is delivered by him. He 
is paid 40 cents per hour and he has received 
an average of $82.50 per month. Additional 
help required by him is paid for at the rate of 
30 cents per hour. Operation and maintenance 
of the truck costs an average of $38.25 per 
month. The work of this man has resulted not 
only in the saving of time and money in the 
conduct of schools in Campbell County, but 
has notably increased the efficiency of the 
school system. The division superintendent of 
schools directs the work and arranges the 
program for his visits to the schools. 








be completely forgotten. 








Regardless of hard usage and extreme wear and tear, Natural Slate 
Blackbeards are always in first class condition—in fact, they will 
Outlast the most modern, well-built Buildings. 

And from the standpoint ef Ecenomy, no greater Saving can be made 
than using Natural Slate Blackboards. Think of it—upkeep costs can 


Natural Slate Blackboards are Durable, 
Sanitary, Fireproof, Easy-to-Clean, Easy- 
to-Write-on, EHasy-te-Read-from. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
1001 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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2011 East 15th St. 


Superintendents—Teachers—Board Members 


Before you buy equipment secure our prices. 


Athletic and play ground equipment, Phonographs, Steel Desks, Heaters, Portable 
Sanitary Lavatory, Library or Domestic Science Furniture, Blackboards, Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Dictionaries, Drinking Fountains and Sanitary Toilets. 


IF IT IS USED IN SCHOOLS—WE CAN SUPPLY IT. 
**##* 6Price * Service * Quality **** 


MIDWEST SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Miss Irene O’Brien has been appointed by 
the State Superintendent of Schools, Chas. A. 
Lee, as Rural Supervisor of Northwest Mis- 
souri taking the work formerly done by Miss 
Cassie Burke who goes into the office of the 
State Superintendent of Schools as Director 
of Rural School Supervision. Miss O’Brien 
has been county. superintendent of Daviess 
County for several years. 


Mrs. Bessie Murray of Gallatin, Missouri, 
has been appointed by Governor Sam A. Baker 
as county superintendent of Daviess County. 


Miss Florence Patterson is the new county 
superintendent of Saline County having been 
appointed recently by Governor Baker to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of W. C. Fish- 
er. 


. 


Mr. O. L. Robertson is the new superintend- 
ent of Willard in Greene County, Missouri. 
Mr. Robertson comes from the superintendency 
at Humansville where he has served for two 
years. 


Mr. O. F. Anderson of Bloomfield, is the 
new county superintendent of Scott county by 
appointment by Governor Baker to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of J. R. Goodin. 

Mr. Clarence Allen is the new superintend- 
ent at Orrick. 


Mr. A. B. Cott is principal of the high school 
at Windsor this year coming ‘to this position 
from the Roubidoux High School at St. Joseph. 


Mr. G. H. Boehm is the new superintendent 
at Seymour taking the place of Mr. J. M. Tar- 
rant who resigned to accept a position with 
the American Book Company. 


Mr. W. H. Riley leaves the superintendency 
at Willard for that at Billings during the next 
year. 


Mr. H. R. Weeks is in charge of the schools 
at Jackson, Missouri. Mr. Weeks for the past 
two years has been superintendent at Deering. 


Mr. Walter L. Pulliam formerly principal 
of the high school at Eldon has accepted the 
superintendency of Festus schools. 


Mr. D. Oty Groce is in charge of the school 
at Desloge coming to this position from the 
superintendency of Festus where he has been 
superintendent for the past six years. 


Mr. H. S. Berger for four years superintend- 
ent of the schools at Lathrop, Missouri has 
accepted the superintendency of the schools 
at Deadwood, South Dakota at a salary of 
$3200. 











DirEcTeD History STUDY BY SCHECK-ORTON 


These three Student’s Workbooks in Directed History Study are planned for use with any 











basal textbook, as a practical means of vitalizing study and of adapting the teaching of history to 
meet the most modern standards of citizenship training, such as those outlined in the social 
studies report in the Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the Nationa] Edu- 
cation Association. 

Each book presents the work in problem form with directions, questions, guides, new type test, 
maps, page references to twenty-two textbooks, suggestions for outside reading and space for 
current event clippings. 
| RE ae eer See Covers European background 
Books Two AND THREE...............- Covers United States history 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Mr. E. E. Nealy for the past three years su- 
perintendent at Aurora is now in charge of the 
schools of Mtn. Grove, Missouri. 


Mr. Ashel L. Jackson from the superintend- 
ency at Ozark, Missouri, is now - principal 
of the Maryville high school. Jackson 
completed the work for his Mow 8 Degree 
in June at the University of Missouri. 


Mr. H. R. Dieterich is now serving as princi- 
pal of the training school in the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College at Maryville 
having resigned the principalship of the public 
schools of Maryville to accept this position. 


Mr. Miles Elliff is in charge of the schools 
at Aurora this year. Mr. Elliff comes to Au- 
rora from the superintendency of Pineville. 


Mr. H. H. McNabb is the new superintendent 
of the Marshfield, Missouri schools. For six 
years Mr. McNabb has served the schools of 
Lilbourn as superintendent. 


Mr. M. F. Hyde has accepted a position as 
principal of the junior high school of Law- 
rence, Kansas. In point of salary and other 
considerations, this is a merited promotion for 
Mr. Hyde from the superintendency of Marsh- 
field which he had filled for eight years. 


Mr. Clyde H. O’Dell for the past six years 
superintendent of the, Nevada schools has be- 
come superintendent of the schools of Miaini, 
Oklahoma under a three-year contract. 


Mr. E. A. Elliott takes Mr. O’Dell’s place 
at Nevada, leaving the superintendency at Cam- 
eron where he has served for three years. 


Mr. C. C. Crosswhite goes from the princi- 
palship of the junior high school at Jefferson 
City to the superintendency of the Cameron 
schools. 


Mr. R. H. Watson is the new principal of 
the junior high school in Jefferson City com- 
ing to this place from the superintendency at 
Unionville, Missouri. 


Mr. T. R. Riggins for the past four years 
principal of the high school at Unionville was 
promoted to the superintendency of the schools 
there. 


Mr. G. R. Loughead has been promoted to 
the superintendency of the schools of Poplar 
Bluff where he has served for two years as prin- 
cipal of the high school. 


Mr: Walter T. Webb for many years an out- 
standing county superintendent of Shannon 
County and for the past three years in charge 
of the schools of Van Buren is now superin- 
tendent of schools at Norwood, Missouri. 


Mr. R. L. Taylor left the superintendency 
of Norwood for the principalship of the high 
school at Puxico. 








CATALOG POETRY 


A CATALOG in need is a friend indeed 
Permit us to remind you 
So get ours now they will show you how 
To put your cares bchind you. 
BRADLEY CATALOG “A” 
(Kindergarten—Primary) 
HOOVER BROTHERS CATALOG “R” 
(General—Rural) 


Hoover BROTHERS 


Distributors for Milton Bradley Company 
922 Oak St. Kansas City, Mo. 




















THE RAYMOND YOUMANS 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Readings, Plays and Entertainments 
from all publishers. 


Free catalogue. 














GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 




















GOOD TYME PARTY GAMES! 


Material for successful Parties, Opening Exercises, 
Community Gatherings, etc. Contains Games, 
Tricks, Riddles, Problems, and Miscellaneous Items, 
Three Editions—Three Low Prices 
Abbreviated, 10e—Complete, 50c-—DeLuxe, $1.00 


MINNEAPOLIS NOVELTY COMPANY 
706 Baker Building - Minneapolis, Minn. 


















Earn a Trip to Europe 


Organizers, Hostesses and Conductors required for 
leading college tours. Nearly 3,000 members rep- 
resenting 700 colleges and schools last year. 
Europe 37 days $295. Mediterranean 57 days $495. 
100 other conducted tours. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL — 


154 Boylston St., ton, Mass. 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Complete stock of Balloons, 
Grabs, Confetti, Hats, Noise- 
makers, etc. “Carnival Suc- 
cess,”” a book which completely 
outlines a positive and success- 
ful plan to raise funds. Gives 
suggestions on how to adver- 
tise, what games, stunts and 
shows are most attractive. A 
Sure Bet. Sent Postpaid, 25c. 


CENTRAL CARNIVAL SUPPLY HOUSE 




















1214-16 West 9th St. - Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mr. W. H. Lemmell is now in charge of the 
schools at Flat River succeeding Mr. Burt 
Loomis in this position. Mr. Lemmell has for 
a number of years been in charge of the 
schools at Caruthersville. 


Mr. Roscoe M. Pierce succeeds Mr. Lemmell 
at Caruthersville as superintendent coming to 
that place from the superintendency at Jack- 
son. 


Mr. O. W. Thomas is in charge of the schools 
at Forest City. For the past two years he 
has been superintendent at Sarcoxie. 


Mr. D. W. Hopkins who for several years 
has been connected with the schools of St. 
Joseph, a part of this time as dean of the 
junior college, has been promoted to the su- 
perintendency of the St. Joseph public schools 
succeeding Mr. C. W. Greene in that position. 


Mr. Hugh L. Mott is now in charge of the 
schools in Warsaw coming to this position 
from the superintendency at Cole Camp. 


Mr. C. C. Birch from the superintendency 
at Warsaw for the past four years has be- 
come the superintendent at Slater. 


Mr. P. F. Gates has charge of the schools at 
Humansville coming to this place from the 
superintendency at Cabool. Mr. Gates com- 
pleted the work for his Master’s Degree at the 
University in June. 
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COMPLETE 


SERVICE 


ON SUPPLIES 
For Every School Need 


Complete stock carried in our ware- 
house for immediate shipment to you. 








FREE TEACHER’S CATALOG 


Send for Catalog 35-T, the largest, 
most complete Teachers’ Catalog of 
Kindergarten Material, Books, and 
Teacher’s Aids in the U. S. A. Every 
teacher needs this helpful book. Send 
name and address, a copy has been re- 
served for you. 




















SCHOOL FURNITURE—TEXT BOOK— 
KINDERGARTEN AND ART MATERIAL 
See our Catalog No. 35-T for School Furniture 
and Equipment. 


Kansas City School Supply Co. 


“EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS” 
1214-16 West 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

















RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS 
READING CIRCLE BOARD 


Publications of Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Please write company for catalog) 
Adventures in Story- 
land—A Primer— 
Taylor 54 


Pets from 
and Far— 
GORD co cccccced 63 


Better Health for 


Animal 
Near 








Little Americans— 
Lawson 


Brother Bears and 
Other Stories, The 
—Arnett 


Courtesy Book, The— 
Dunlea 68 





Nonsense Rhymes and 
Stories— 


ee eeeeeee 








Deming 
Pet Reader, A—Lawson 


Shug, The Pup: The Story of a 
—Reynolds 


Stories of Animal Village—Richey 
Order these books from 
E. M. CARTER, SECRETARY, 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Real Dog 




















Lom Elston Ave. 







My History ¢ 

have never heen so responsive 
My history classes are unusually responsive, 
now that I have maps with which to impress 
historical facts and trace important social, 
political and economical developments. 
History recitations are always interesting, my 
pupils are eager and responsive. History maps 
are certainly a necessary “teaching tool”. 

A copy of our beautifully illustrated catalog 
listing and describing the famous . 
line of Johnston-Nystrom publi- 
cations for history instruction sent 
free to teachers, principals and 
superintendents. Simply pin this 
“ad” to your letterhead. 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 


School Maps, Globes and Charts 


(sees KEIN Chicago, Illinois 
Better Maps d 
hones J\ Gane 247 

. A Se J 
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Ask for a demonstration 


Eastman Classroom Films 


Every teacher of geography or general science who has viewed any of 
the forty subjects now available has been quick to see the possibilities 
in this new material. The teacher’s guide which accompanies each film 
is especially helpful; and the close correlation with the present course 


of study excites favorable comment. 


Our pamphlet, Eastman Classroom Films, gives further details, in- 


cluding prices. 


Let us give a demonstration 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























OR nearly a quarter 
of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. | 
Easy operation—long life : 
— correct ventilation 

—the modifying and wy 

> 


diffusing of light to \ | Qa 
eliminate glare—these Beitids 
features make Draper 4 if mT 


s \\ ' 
bf: 
Window Shades spe- ‘ fn | 





Siik 
ae ¥ _—— 4 
cially adaptable for, ike Mii y 
schoolroom use. ceneahieataiiecee 
Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. U. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND J eEQD mh INDIANA 























JUST PUBLISHED 
Fundamentals of Business 
Practice 


b 

C. E. Birch, B. S. in Fed. L. L. B., M. Accts. 

Supervisor of Penmanship and Com- 

mercial Work, Lawrence, 
Kansas 

Laboratory material for use in 
Junior Business Training Courses. 
One hundred practical assignments 
with all instructions and practice ma- 
terial self-contained in the pad. In- 
tended for use with the text, Funda- 
mentals of Business, by the same 
author, as supplementary to other 
texts, or independently of any text. 
NEW — DIFFERENT — EXPLOR- 

ATORY — PRE-VOCATIONAL 


List Prices 
Fundamentals of Business (Text) ---80c 
Fundamentals of Business Practice 
Ce OSCE. nin eee oeeraemgcandl 80c 


Write for samples and other information. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago Boston 
Toronto London 


New York San Francisco 
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THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 
First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 


LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member: 


ship. 


Second, by the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the only 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Missouri’s Teachers Colleges are in the Very Fore- 


front in America 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 


EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 


UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 


ROY ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 


E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


Send to your own Teachers College for General 


Catalogue. 
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NEW RECORD IN 
EXTENSION WORK 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GIVES 
COURSES TO 3065 STUDENTS 
DURING YEAR 


The Extension Division of the University of Missouri 
has established a new record this year with a total of 
3065 students receiving instruction through extension 
work. These figures are for the year June 1, 1927 to 
June 1, 1928. 





The total number of courses given was 3939. Out of 
this total 2757 were given by correspondence, 696 by ex- 
tension class, (local instructors), 403 by extension cen- 
ter, (University professors), and 83 by Smith-Hughes 
plan. Many students enrolled for courses in more than 
one of these different kinds of work. 


In the correspondence work, the total number of stu- 
dents included 1756 enrolled for university credit for un- 
dergraduate courses; 112 for graduate credit; 383 for 
high-school credit; 10 for non-collegiate courses in agri- 
culture for credit toward the two-year Winter Course in 
Agriculture. All the students taking work in extension 
classes were enrolled for graduate credit. In the exten- 
sion center courses, 77 were enrolled for graduate credit 
and 261 for undergraduate credit. 


A total of 1082 men and 2059 women were enrolled for 
extension work. The departments of English, education, 
history, and sociology showed the largest enrollments in 
education, a total of 420 courses were taken by corre- 
spondence; in English, 377; in history, 310; and in so- 
ciology, 255. There were 43 more courses taken in 1927- 
28 than in 1926-27. 


It is possible to enroll for these courses any day of 
the year. Bulletins describing the courses in Extension 
Class Work, by correspondence, or High School corre- 
spondence courses are issued on request. Any other in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to C. H. Williams, 
Director the Extension Division, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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“Our harvest being gotten in, our governor 
sent foure men on fowling, so that we might 
ajter a more special manner rejoyce together, 
They foure in one day killed as much fowle 
as, with a little help beside, served the com- 
pany almost a weeke.” 
































CANTILEVER SHOES 





makes these smart shoes marvelously comfortable! 


Cantilevers are styled to appeal to the 
eye. They are trim, graceful and fashion- 
ably correct. 

On your feet, Cantilevers respond to every 
foot movement. They are buoyant in their 
support and the flexible arch exercises and 
strengthens the foot muscles. They hug 
the ankle and fit perfectly at the heel. 
Beautiful pumps, ties and straps are avail- 
able in the smartest shades of Kid-skin, 
Suede and Calf. 


Shoes for 
Women, Children 


and Men 














Nearly all foot 
troubles can be 
helped by the cor- 
rective features of 
CANTILEVER Ox- 
fords. They are 
naturally shaped 
with room for all 
five toes. The heels 
are wedged on the 
inner side to direct 
the body weight to 
the outer and 
stronger side. Cir- 
culation is stimu- 
lated by the mas- 
saving aetion of 
the flexible arch 





JOHN W. SHOWALTER 





antilever 
Boot Shop 


3rd Floor, Altman Bldg., 11th and Walnut, K. C., Mo. 
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Foot: Saver ‘Shoes 








MAKE CARLAT’S YOUR HEADQUA 
RTERS 
PLAN TO MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 
LUGGAGE CHECKED WITHOUT CHARGE Cas9 
hy 





1% ° *Foots Saver*Shop~* i2- 























Spec] Style Showing 


E INVITE our Mis- 

souri School Teachers 
to view a special showing of 
Original Style Creations in 
Foot Saver Shoes for Autumn 
and Winter. We take pleas- 
ure in offering fittings that 
will demonstrate the famous 
Foot Saver patented in-built 
construction. Only in this 
way can you appreciate how 
Foot Saver Shoes achieve a 
flawless fit, emphasize the 
slender beauty of the ankle, 
and offer a delightful sense 
of freedom and comfort. 


























Combination Lasts 


AAAA to C's CARL ATS Narrow Fitting Heels 
FOOT: SAVER: SHOP. 


IQ EAST 11th ST. KANSAS CITY. MO. 


Sizes 1 to 10’s 
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a store for women 


while you are in kansas city, we inwite you to visit our store 
and make it your headquarters—there are inviting rest rooms 
where you may meet your friends or dash off a letter—and the 
whole store is full of smart and lovely things that you will love. 


a store that truly delights every woman—for here are all the things 
she loves, beautiful clothes and the accessories to complete them—and 
shown in such quantities that she is assured a wide and varied selec- 
tion—and here is a point to remember, we are specialists in all types 
—our coats and dresses are shown in women’s sizes 12 to 46, and in 
junior sizes 13, 15 and 17, and our hats in a complete range of head- 
sizes. 


street, sport, afternoon and evening dresses 
coats for street, sport, and formal wear 
hosiery, lingerie, sweaters, skirts, furs 
jewelry, bags, umbrellas 





four entire floors devoted to millinery 


the salon showing exclusive hats for $7.50 to $25. 

the third floor showing hats at $5 and $6.50. 

the self-serve section where you wait on yourself—all hats $3. 
the fifth floor showing untrimmed hats, flowers, ornaments, etc. 


five designers are maintained to make hats on your head—$8.75 & up. 


1208-10-12-14 Main St. 
' Kansas City 
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CRUMPTON and HOSIC’S 


JUNIOR HicH ScHOoOL -ENGLISH 


By CLAUDIA E. CRUMPTON, A. M., Head of English 
Department, Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, and 
JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, Ph. M., Ph. D., Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


This fresh, stimulating series provides an independent 
book for each year in the junior high school. All the im- 
portant topics are treated systematically and thoroughly in 
each of the books on successively higher levels. The subject 
matter is so interestingly connected with the daily life of the 
pupils that they soon come to feel a real need of the ability 
to use good English, not only in the schoolroom but also in 
their social life and later business life. The treatment 
throughout is in the laboratory style. The directions are 
ample even for teachers of limited experience. 


Book One (Crumpton) $1.00 Book Two (Crumpton) $1.12 
Book Three (Crumpton and Hosic) $1.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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DENSMORE HOTEL, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Welcome Members 


Enjoy the Homelike atmosphere of the Missournt TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Densmore Hotel while attending the 66th 
Annual Convention of the State Teach- to 
ers’ Ass’n. —_ 
$1.50 and up for one person in room. ‘YYOUNGREN’S CAFETERIA 


$2.50 and up for 2 persons in room. 








$3.50 and up for 3 persons in room. , i 

$4.00 and up for 4 persons in room. Opposite Baltimore Hotel on 
Close to downtown retail district. Across 

the street from Board of Education Twelfth Street 





offices. FREE GARAGE Finest Food at Moderate Prices 


—==———="—_=_—___s—_=>={=ja=a=an=—a>q_ 














MOUNTAIN STATES TEACHERS AGENCY—Strictly Western 


Commonwealth Bidz.. DENVER. 8. 8. PHILLIPS, Manage 
Dail ly calls for em ergenc teachers -- all Departments. Rush requests for blanks — 
nroll only normal and college graduates. 25 best photographs reproductions for $1.50. 
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NEW TESTS IN HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


A great boon to the teachers of English. 
A great incentive to the student. 


PRACTICE LEAVES IN THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


by 


H. Y. Morretr, Univ. of Missouri 
P. H. DEFFENDALL, St. Louis Schools 


They conform to the Missouri State Course of Study. 


They cover the fundamentals of grammar, spelling, pune- 


tuation, and rhetoric. 
They supplant the laborious written tests, and save time 


and energy of pupil and teacher. 
Each test is quickly given and quickly scored. 
These tests can be used with any text. 


Net price, f. o. b. Chicago, 60 cents. 


Write today for further information. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 


2459 PRaiRIE AVENUE Cxuicago, ILLINOIS 
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PE GE (ol Ss. CK 
DRY GOOpDs co 
Eleventh and Main Sts. 
A SPECIAL DRESS EVENT 


PLANNED FOR OUR VISITING TEACHERS 
REGULAR $25.00 MODELS— 


$16.50 


The unusual Frocks in this special group sacrifice none of 
their smartness because of their very reasonable price. 

Delightful styles for general or afternoon wear—in self 
striped Satins in Black, Navy and Brown, Silks in Tweed pat- 
terns, two and three- -piece Knitted Frocks one and two- -piece 
Jerseys in all the season’s newer shades. Sizes are 14 to 46. 


See Our New Line of Heavy Canton and Super-Satin 
Frocks in Distinctively new ‘‘Leather’’ designs $25.00 





Women’s Apparel Section, Third Floor 
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At Last! | 


A text in Language for pupils of the Primary Grades 
Beginning with the second semester 
of the first year 


OUR FIRST ENGLISH 
by 
MARY 'C. PAVEY 


Associate Professor of English, 
Indiana State Normal School, Eastern Division, 
Specialist in the Early Elementary Grades. 


Wholesale Price—Pupils’ Edition..................... $0.63 
Wholesale Price—Teachers’ Edition................... $0.75 


Correspondence Invited. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 E. 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 






























Are You Buying 


a Gift for Some OneP 
Or, Are You Making Yourself a Gift? 


The very diversity of our merchandise makes either 
purchase a pleasure. We invite every visiting teacher to 
our store, where leisure time may be spent without any feeling 


of obligation. 
PERSONAL CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS— 


Orders placed while here will be completed 
and delivered in ample time for mailing 
to any point. 


JACCARD JEWELRY CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri ~@ g 
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TEACHERS 


Shop at Emery, Bird, Thayer’s 
for Very Smart Apparel 





And Enjoy the Comforts of Our 
Store Services While Shopping. 


Very rapidly is it becoming a recog- 
nized fact that school teachers are 
among the best dressed groups of Amer- 
ican women. And easy is it to live up to 
such a reputation when there is such a 
store as Emery, Bird, Thayer’s where you 
can shop economically for new, clever 
and smart Apparel and Accessories 
which are within the reach of every 
pocketbook. 








Whether you live in Kansas City or 
are just visiting here the Emery, Bird, 
Thayer Company invites you to make this 
store your down town home—use the 
comfortable rest rooms—check your par- 
cels in free checking stand—mail letters, 
which you may write in our Writing 
Room, or packages in the store Postal 
substation and be served with luncheon 
and tea in the Tea Room. It is our de- 
sire that your shopping trip in Kansas 
City be pleasurable as well as profitable. 


If you cannot come to the city, write to 
our Correspondence Bureau, which would 
be glad to serve you. 


Grnury, Sound, Rayer Gompany 


Kansas Crry, Mo. 
QUALITY — SERVICE — VALUE 
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Complete Your Reading Program 


THE HORN LEARN TO 
STUDY READERS 


They develop in pupils the four fundamental study 








abilities—location, comprehension, organization, and remem- 
brance. No reading program is well-balanced without work- 
type readers. This is the only series devoted exclusively to this 
type of reading. These readers are now used successfully in 


thousands of schools. 


A complete series, siz books, manuals 
and flash cards (shorter set). 


GINN AND COM PANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 




















CONVENTION 
HEADQUARTERS 


An Outstanding Hotel of the Middle-West 
with a Reputation in Caring for Convention 
Guests. 


Three Dining Rooms— 
PLANTATION GRILL 
CAFE TRIANON . 
COFFEE SHOP 


Nationally-Famous Concert 


and Dance Orchestras 


Srotel Muchlebach 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Visiting School Teachers 
are cordially invited to --- 


Berkson(&res. 


1108-1110 Main Street 





A Store of high-type women’s apparel where 
prices are moderate and fashions are smartest. 


Specially featuring— 


COATS $09 


beautifully fur trimmed 



















High type garments — offered 
at most unusual savings! Rich 
materials “of Norma, Broad- 
cloth, Juliard, Velvet, ete. all 
lavishly furred with Caracul, 


Skunk, Fox, Civet Cat, Fitch 








and Marmink. 
Sizes 14 to 44. 
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A NEW LEAD IN GEOGRAPHY 
THE DODGE-LACKEY SERIES 


By _Richard Elwood Dodge, Emeritus Professor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia 
Uniwersity, and Earl E. Lackey, Department of Geology and Geography, University of Nebraska. 


raphies. Today relationships of human groups economically, commer- 
cially, and socially, are the larger world problems. Hence in this series, 
the emphasis on man himself as to his background, and the use he 
makes of the area about him. 


| There are many new pedagogical features. 

Numerous fine maps and many interesting photographs illustrate 
| the books. 

| Dodge-Lackey Elementary Geography 

Dodge-Lackey Advanced Geography (Just out) 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. L-94) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 Se. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 


| 
The Dodge-Lackey Geographies for the schools are human geog- 








| The Teacher—While in Kansas City 
aw —Makes the Most of The Westgate 


Right at Kansas City’s cosmopolitan 
shopping district—and QUITE as near to 
the city’s theatres and other places of in- 
terest. 












TH UU 










i trl 7 


A Delightful Room 
With Bath, For only 


$1.50 


Courtesy — comfort — and a MODEST 
price to cover it. You could pay MORE for 
aceommodations, but you CANNOT get 
MORE than the Westgate offers. 


No need to step out of 


Wie ra ol gk ded WESTGATE the hotel—Here is a 


i 
i 









| 


delightful eati 1 
CorrEe SHop |<‘aei MODEST in 


price. 


WESTGATE I8 ONE OF A POPULAR 
TRIO 







AT THE 
on Main and at Ninth 


‘*“Westgate’’ is under the same EFFICIENT management as Royal 
Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo., and Hill Hotel, Omaha. 
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vom ~The Palace Clothing Co. =" 

FLOOR Arthur A.Guettel. Aas LOOR 

SHop Twelfth and Grand Avenue SHop 
A SALE OF ~* A SPECIAL GROUP 


FUR COATS 


Specially 
Prepared for 
= Visiting 

| School 
# § Teachers 


Remarkable 
Values! 





Selected 


Furs 
Silver Muskrat 








Northern Seal 
Baby Seal 
Hair Seal 

Caracul 


& Pony 





A Very Unusual Group 
Another Special Group ....... $295 





OF NEW HATS 


Exceptional 


Values 


Moderately 
Priced 





A Complete Assortment 
of Head Sizes, Youthful i 2,50 


Large Sizes Included. 











>i WOMEN’S 
HIGH GRADE 
FOOTWEAR 

In Our 

Mezzanine 

Boot 

Shop 








A Special Group for 
Visiting School Teachers 


$5.85 to $12.50 
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NEW TEST AND PRACT! ICE MATERIALS 


CASE STUDIES FOR CLASSES IN CIVICS—DeWitt S. Morgan. 
The case studies present some of the basic issues of democracy through interesting situations 
drawn largely from school life. Questions requiring a thorough pupil-analysis are provided. 


TEST AND STUDY EXERCISES IN GENERAL SCIENCE—J. T. Giles. 

A General Science Workbook in the most simple, searching, and convenient form, including 
Diagnostic and Mastery Tests on all the various topics usually found in modern textbooks of 
General Science. 


REVISED STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS—Elda L. Merton. 
Now in TABLET FORM. Silent Reading Seatwork for the Primary Grades that is easy 
to use and at the same time develops silent reading ability. 


THE LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC—N. J. Lennes. 
Progressive practice material, standard tests, and problem material for Grades 2-8. 
Full-year and half-year tablets, with two Score Cards in each tablet. 


THE LAIDLAW TEST AND EXERCISE BOOK IN SPELLING—A. C. Senour. 

Designed for classes using the test-study method in spelling. A complete and permanent 
record of the pupil’s progress which reveals individual pupil difficulty. A new feature—THE 
CHART OF PROGRESS. 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue, 36 West Twenty-fourth Street, 
Chicago New York City 
























Make Your Kansas City 
Visit a Happy One! 







The Hotel Baltimore is prepared to meet 
every demand of the Missouri Teachers 
for comfortable and commodious accom- 
modations at attractively low rates. 
Furthermore, it is ideally located, being 
not only in the heart of the shopping and 
theatrical districts but only two and a 
half blocks from Convention Hall. 












RESTAURANT-COFFEE SHOP 


The beautiful, marble Restaurant-Coffee 
Shop offers both table and counter service 
and is open from early morning until an 
hour after midnight. 
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John Tévlers s at your service 


> 


Whether you are here for the 
Convention or at home, we are 
glad to be of service to you. If 
you are here for the Convention 
we invite you to shop with us, 
and use all the conveniences of 
rest room, writing room, check 
stand, Post Office and Informa- 
tion Desk. Fall and Winter 


Displays are at their height in 











every department, and we in- 


vite you to see them. 





ae se Coats at $95 


Replicas and adaptations of Paris modes; originations from our own fashion 
centers ; coats of high quality and flawless workmanship trimmed with rich furs. 
Crepe or satin lined, and interlined. Black and colors, sizes 16 to 48. A large 
selection, $95. Other Winter Coats $25 to $250. Third Floor. 


JOHN TAYLOR coupaxy 


Main & BALTIMORE aT ELEVENTH Kansas Crry, Mo. 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PUPIL’S READING CIRCLE BOARD 


PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 


GRADES 1 and 2 Little ee of the 


Brownie Primer, Banta Snow, Muller 
$0.48 _ White Chief, 


Nid: 
Really Truly Fairy 
Tales, Benson 
Robinson Crusoe Reader, 
Cowles 43 
Hans and Hilda of 
Cotton-Tail First Reader, Smith Holland, Smith 
Cotton-Tails in Toyland, Smith 7 Little People of Japan, Muller 
Fairies of the Nine Hills, Banta d GRADES 5 to 8 
Fireside Stories, Klingensmith . . F 
Hawkeye and Hiawatha, Smith J Great American Industries Series 
Household Stories, Klingensmith . Vol. 1 Minerals—Rocheleau 
Roly-Poly Book, Smith } Vol. 2 Products of the Soil—Rocheleau .. 
Three Little Cotton-Tails, Smith Vol. 3 Manufacturers—Rocheleau 
Two Little Indians, Maguire F Vol. 4 Transportation—Rocheleau 
GRADES 8 and 4 Vol. 5 Farm Animals and Farm Crops—Nida 54 
Among the Giants, Nehr Last of a Great Indian Tribe, Osman 54 
Brownies in the Greenwood, Banta Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey 
Bunny and Bear Book, Smith 46 Boys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey eke 
Child’s Garden of Verses, Stevenson Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey 
Fairy Tales of Long Ago, Cowles Little Journeys Series 
Favorite Tales for Story Telling, Cowles ‘ France and Switzerland, George 
Indian Nature Myths, Cowles Hawaii and the Philippines, George 
Just Stories, Klingensmith 7 Mexico and Central America, George 




















E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 

















AN INVITATION 


—to visit our store and our display at the Kansas City 
Convention, November 14-17. 





—to write us for catalogs and special prices on everything 
in Band and Orchestra instruments, music, repair service and 








equipment. 


CHARLES CRAWFORD COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 





1012 McGee St. 
Joseph Store, 717 Edmond. 
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RECOMMENDED IN THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY 
BOOKS PUBLISHED BY LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


FIRST GRADE 
Boy Blue and His Friends, Blaisdell, 65c. 


SECOND GRADE 
Diary, Blaisdell, 70c. 


THIRD GRADE 


Old Mother West Wind, Burgess, 70c. 
Leg Cabin Days, Blaisdell, 75c. 
Merry Animal Tales, Bigham, 80c. 


FOURTH GRADE 


Atlantic Readers: Book 1, Condon, 86. 

The Pig Brether, Richards. 65c. 

Pieneers of America, Blaisdell, 80c. 

Child’s Book of American History, Blaisdell, 80c. 
American History Story Beok, Blaisdell, 80c 


Bunny Rabbit's 


Boys and Girls in American History, Blaisdell, 75c. 


Kathleen in Ireland, McDonald, 85c. 
Marta in Holland, MeDonald, 85c. 
Betty in Canada, McDonald, 85c. 
Donald in Scotland, McDonald, 85c. 
Colette in France, McDonald, 85c. 


FIFTH GRADE 


Atlantic Readers: Book II, Condon, 85c. 
Josefa in Spain, McDonald, 85c. 
Manuel in Mexico, McDonald, 85c. 
Gerda in Sweden, McDonald, 85c. 
Hassan in Egypt, McDonald, 85c. 

Long .Ago People, Lamprey, 75c. 

The Childhood of Greece, Lamprey, 75c. 
Long Age in Egypt, Lamprey, 75c 


SIXTH GRADE 


Atlantic Readers: Book III, Condon, 85c. 
Men of Old Greece, Hall, 85c. 

Fritz in Germany, McDonald, 85c. 

Ume San in Japan, McDonald, 85c. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


Atlantic Readers: Book IV, Condon, 85c. 

Chandra in India, McDonald, 85c. 

Rafael in Italy, McDonald, 85c. 

Boris in Russia, McDonald, 85c. 

The Science of Things About Us, Rush and Winslow, 
90c. 


EIGHTH GRADE 


Atlantic Readers: Book V, Condon, 85c. 
Little Women, Alcott, 80c. 
Little Men, Alcott, 85c. 


FOR LIBRARIES 
The Adventures of Jimmy Skunk, Burgess, 60c. 


The Burgess Bi -00. 
The Burgess Animal Book, Burgess, $3.00 
The Burgess Flower Book, Burgess, $3.00. 
The Young Folk’s Book of the Heavens, Proctor, 


Order the books from E. M. CARTER, Secretary of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Columbia, Missouri. 


























ASSURES YOU PERMANENCY AND ECONOMY 


Natura. Slate Blackboards are al- 
ways in first-class condition —no 


Natural Slate isa product of Mother 
Nature—a genuine material! 
NATURAL is your protection! It is 
your assurance of Permanency and 
Economy. 


depreciation — no upkeep costs 
whatsoever — casy to clean at all 
times. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO., 1101 Robin Ave., PEN ARGYL, PA. 





NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
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COMPTON’S= IN THE 
CLASSROOMS OF THE NATION 








Above—a photograph of grade7. 4—Goodrich School, 

Chicago, Ill. Miss Florence Evans is the teacher. The 

Class, as usual, is using Compton's in the prepara- 
tion of its geography lesson. 


“In my school I have installed a 
class-library in every classroom 
from the 4th grade up. Andin each 
library I have placed a set of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
because after careful tests I have 
found it accurate, comprehensive, 
thoroughly attractive to the pu- 
pils, and the most modern ency- 
clopedia available.” —Miss Evelyn 
Colby, Principal. 





Miss Evetyn Cosy 
Principal 
The Goodrich School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Growing Need for Compton's 


Now Nationally Recognized 


T= Classroom photographed above is typical 
of the daily procedure in thousands of modern 
schoolrooms. The class using Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia from the class-library to make a 
lesson presentation complete. Compton’s can func- 
tion just as profitably in your classroom. 

In the modern presentation of any lesson there 
must be countless references to other volumes to 
amplify the facts the textbook gives. In Compton’s 
all of these facts are presented in simple phrase- 
ology, accurate, interesting, completely illustrated, 
and immediately accessible. With Compton’s in the 
class-library these references can be read immedi- 
ately when the need arises. This is necessary if the 
most is to be gained from the lesson. 

Every reference that may be sought, every fact of 
world-wide progress—Science, History, Geography, 
Human Achievement—all is up-to-the-minute in 
Compton’s, recognized as the ideal school encyclo- 
pedia by all who have used it. Leading educators 
and textbook authors urge its use in the class-library. 


Start your class-library with Gompton’s. Sample 
pages and prices sent free on request. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Publishers 
1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 





= 
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Can Stand... 


Where Cecil Rhodes kept many a lone vigil 
dreaming of South Africa's coming greatness. 


Can See... 

The realization of his dreams — mighty cities 
rising out of solitude and waste. 

Can Visit... 


Scenes and places made famous by such illus- 
trious characters as Cecil John Rhodes, 
Stephanus J. Pau! Kruger, H. Rider Haggard, 
and Olive Schreiner. 


You Will Marvel... 





At the Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins, datin 
back, perhaps, to the days of Solomon an 
Sheba. The Great Kimberley Diamond Mines, 
The vast mile deep Johannesburg Gold Fields. 
The majestic, incomparable Victoria Falls. The 
unique, peaceful but barbaric Bantu War 
Dances. he quaint Kaffir Kraals. The charm, 
mystery, beauty, sunshine and invigorating 
climate of 


“The All Year Round Travel Land’”’ 
At a nominal cost you can =. yy hag unique combined educational 


and recreationa! trip under 


matchless interest and romance. 

For your classes — free booklet ED-10 “Historical 
Resume of South Africa™ is available — 10 copies 
to any school that applies. Supply limited. i 
promptly. 


South African Tourist Bureau 


Room 657 — 11 Broadway 


New York City 
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The Big Shoe Store Six Stores Established 1901 


Te a C h od r.. S are cordially invited 


to see the smart Fall and Winter Footwear 
Fashions as interpreted by Robinson’s. 








The world famous Red Cross Arch-Tone 

Arch Support shoes are exclusive with 

us and our own “New Yorker” line has 
earned well-merited distinction. All are 

made over combination lasts and are 
noted for their beauty, perfection of fit 
and comfort. 


Also a complete showing of Party Slip- 
pers, Christmas Hosiery and Gift Slip- 


pers. | 
| 


<«)) Robinson Shoe Co. 


1016-1018 Main — Country Club Plaza — 6229-31 Brookside 
and stores in Kansas City, Kans., 
Independence and St. Joseph, Mo. 

















Leaving Kansas City and arriving St. 
Louis—Lv. 8:50 am, Ar. 4:10 pm—Lv. 
12:30 pm, Ar. 8:00 pm—Lv. 9:30 pm, Ar. 
6:55 am—Lv. *11:59 pm, Ar. 7:43 am. 
Leaving St. Louis and arriving Kansas 
City—Lv. 9:00 am, Ar. 4:30 pm—Lyv. 2:02 
pm, Ar. 9:30 pm—Lv. 6:00 pm, Ar. 1:30 
am—Lv. 10:10 pm, Ar. 7:05 am—Lyv. 
*11:59 pm, Ar. 7:29 am. 


_*The Missourian—Cafe Club Car serves mid- 
night luncheon. 





MISSOURI 
my , , For Sauber information and reservations write 
4 . or wire— 
4 ‘ ' A. D. Bell 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
; ee —_—S Ping co. 
F — issouri Pacific " 
“A Service Institution” St. Louis, Mo. 








| 
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Patronize Your Own Association 


Your State Teachers Association through its 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


Provides Completely for the Library Needs of Your Elementary School 
From E. M. CARTER, Secretary, You Can Get 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To carry out the work of the State Course of Study 


EVERY ESSENTIAL BOOK 
Listed in the State Course of Study 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To make your school an approved school 


EVERY REFERENCE BOOK 
Your school needs 

EVERY SET OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
Your school needs 

EVERY ELEMENTARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Your school needs 


EVERY SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
Your school needs 


EVERY PAPERBOUND CLASSIC 
Your school needs 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
Your school needs 


Your library needs are carefully met by the 


Missouri STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Your credit is good here too. 


Write for a catalogue order blank to 


E. M. CARTER, Sec’y. 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Official Organ of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 





THOS J. WALKER, Editor 


E. M. CARTER, Bus. Mgr. 








VOL. XIV NOVEMBER, 1928. No. 9 

Published monthly, except July and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 

= Article VI, section 6 of the Constitution of the M. S. T. A., under the direction of the Executive 
mittee. 





Entered as Second-Class matter, October 29, 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Missouri, under Act of 
Mareh 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate provided for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917, 


authorized May 17, 1921. 





Annual membership dues $2.00, 60 cents of which is to cover cost of The School and Community Sub- 


scription to non-members, $2.00 a year. 





Change of Address—If you have your address changed give old as well as new address. 
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AN SCHOOL YELLS be civilized? 
Mr. William Keltner City Librarian 
for Camden, New Jersey, thinks so. 
He is even optimistic enough to suggest 
that it be done. He thinks that ‘‘Sis 
boom bah! Rah! Rah! 
A SUBSTITUTE Rah! Eat ’em Up Wild- 
FOR SILLINESS eats, Sis, boom bah!”’ 
and such apparently meaningless out- 
bursts of concerted imbecility might be 
entirely dispensed with without doing ir- 
reparable damage to the youth of our 
schools. He says: 

**Instead of such a yell as ‘Hully gee! 
Who are we!’ and so on, why not chant in 
a dignified way, a fine poetical quotation, 
some quotation that would make for your 
own dignity now, and benefit forevermore, 
say such a quotation as this: 

For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I ean do!”’ 

While the above quotation might not do 
for a football game, the first line being too 
literally applicable, a processional might 
chant it appropriately. A defeated school 
might get some solace out of chanting Hen- 
ley’s lines, 

‘Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed.’’ 
And the victors could help quell the too 
high flood of their own spirits and show a 
modicum of sympathetic feeling for their 
defeated friends by singing Markham’s 

words: 
Defeat may serve as well as victory 

* To shake the soul and let the glory 

out. 

After all, there’s sense in Mr. Keltner’s 
suggestion. Hilarity might find adequate 
expression in heroics, and class spirit could 
possibly be expressed in meaningful 
phrases. 

The school that tries it will be worthy of 
the publie’s praises, anyway. 


LT 
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HE INEVITABLE question, ‘‘ Where 

| will the money come from?’’ will 
be asked many times in the cam- 
paign for the legislative program which 


will be pro- 
WHERE WILL THE 


MONEY COME FROM? Posed for equal- 
' izing education- 


al opportunity and educational support. 
It is a legitimate question and one that 
must be decided. 

That this program will require the ex- 
penditure of more money is not necessarily 
a justifiable conclusion. But that it will 
shift a part of the burden from those 
who are paying exorbitantly now to 
those who are paying in smaller propor- 
tion is certain. 

That it will make and should make 
wealthy centers pay more and poor sec- 
tions pay less is likewise certain if a just 
and justifiable plan is adopted for rais- 
ing the additional eight or nine million 
which it is proposed that the state shall 
distribute. 

That the State as a whole is able to 
raise the necessary money is demonstra- 
ble by every test. Since we stand ninth 
in net incomes subject to federal tax- 
ation surely we can afford to stand high- 
er than eighteenth in literacy. Since only 
nine states spend more for luxuries than 
we do, certainly we can afford to stand 
higher than twenty-eighth in amount in- 
vested per pupil in school property. Since 
only fourteen states rank above us in 
the totals of saving accounts, we are, for- 
sooth, ashamed to allow thirty states to 
rank above us in average length of school 
terms. Since only eight states excel us 
in the net incomes of our corporations, 
we are not justified in allowing thirty- 
five states to spend more per pupil at- 
tending elementary and high schools. 
Since we stand near the top in the State 
support that we are giving to the con- 
struction of better highways, it seems un- 
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reasonable that we can with a good con- 
science continue to stand near the bot- 
tom in the amount of state support that 
we give to the building of better citizen- 
ship. 

‘*Where will the money come from?’’ 
That’s a legitimate question. But, ‘‘It 
must come from somewhere,’’ is an un- 
avoidable conclusion. 


? 


USTICE WOULD seem to answer the 
J eucstion ‘“Where shall the money 

come from?’’ by saying ‘‘From those 
most able to pay it.’’ ‘‘From the prop- 
erty that is escaping taxation; from the 
centers that have acquired the wealth, 
real and potential, that was once in the 
rural communities; from the incomes of 
those who operate big businesses on small 
capital investments; from those who pur- 
chase luxuries and spend their money for 
that which is not essential to either their 
physical fitness nor their spiritual well 
being.’’ 

But a tax will be unpopular with those 
upon whom it falls! When was this not 
the ease? Shall we be deterred from jus- 
tice simply because there are those who 
may object to the means of attaining jus- 
tice? Shall we assert that the State is 
under greater obligation to save the shek- 
els of the Shylocks than it is to do justice 
to the future generations? Shall we close 
the ears of our conscience to the cries 
of countless children who shout to us from 
the present and the future in order that 
we may the more perfectly detect the 
croaks of the curmudgeons who covet only 
the coins that they can collect for their 


coffers? Not if we are the cititzens that 
a democracy needs. Not if we are the 
fathers and mothers that children with 
a future must have. Not if we are worthy 
to bear the name ‘‘Teacher’’ in a country 
where worthy citizenship counts. 
GAINST THIS measure will stand 
the same selfish, narrow visioned 
forces which a century ago argued 
that it was not right for the rich to edu- 
cate the poor, that it was evil to demand 


WHO'LL OPPOSE of the childless mon. 
ey for educating 
Sane Seen the children of oth- 


ers, that it was communistic to tax wealth 
to educate the offspring of those who had 
been unable to accumulate wealth of their 
own. In short, we may safely count on 
the opposition of every force which would 
have been found in opposition to the whole 
public school system a hundred years 
ago. 

For this measure we will find the great 
teachers who look upon life as an op- 
portunity to bring to the world the more 
abundant life. Supporting it will be those 
citizens who believe that to do justice is 
one of the chief functions of the state. 
Doing valiant battle for the measure will 
be the mother- and the father-hearts who 
see children as the seed from which should 
grow a better, a happier and a worthier 
race. 

Our faith that the latter are more num- 
erous than the former, that this cause is 
an expression of the irrepressible spirit 
of growth, and that democracy is a force 
which achieves ultimate justice, is to be 
the mainspring of our hope. 


“THE HISTORY WE TEACH” 


ISS BESSIE Louise Pierce, associate 

professor of history in the University 

of Iowa, writing in The Survey of 
October 15th, challenges the aims and meth- 
ods of our American ‘history teaching. Her 
thesis is based upon the replies of more than 
2,000 children to a questionnaire on inter- 
national relations. 

According to the replies to questions 
bringing out the pupils’ ideas of patriot- 
ism and how one may show loyalty to one’s 
country Miss Pierce presents the following 
table, illustrating the proportionate import- 
ance of certain elements of patriotism in 


the minds of these pupils. Defense of 
eountry, being the most frequently men- 
tioned service, is represented as 100. 


Defense of country .......... 100 
Obedience to law ............ 79 
Re suawill ay «otek se oles 12 
Honoring officials ........... 6 
Pate tatled o6'. 656 0 08's 8s + 


The investigator found that sex played 
no part in selecting the elements of patriot- 
ism, the reaction of boys and girls being 
the same. 

Replying to the question whether through 
history they had gained a liking or a dis- 
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like for any country only five pointed out 
that history teaches that ‘‘there is good i 
every nation’’ and that it ‘‘should ai 
pupils to see both sides of national and in- 
ternational questions.’’ Most of the an- 
swers indicated a feeling of admiration for 
orthostility towards various countries. Aus- 
tria received no favorable mention; Great 
Britain was liked and disliked by about-the 
same number ; France was the most popular 
country; Germany was frequently consid- 
ered unfavorably, only a few gave her 
eredit for useful contributions to modern 
civilization ; Mexico, China, Japan, Russia 
and Turkey had few friends. 

Only four confessed that the United 
States had ever carried on enterprises of 
which all could not be proud. 

Miss Pierce in her article reviews the 
findings of a similar investigation made two 
years ago by Professor Frederick of Wil- 
liam Jewell College in which he found 59 
per cent. believing that the United States 
had never mistreated the people of any 
other race or nation; the same number be- 
lieved that no patriotic citizen of the U. 8. 
would admit that any other country was 
superior to the U. . in any respect, and 57 
per cent, believed that Americans place a 


higher value upon law and order than do 
any other people. A similar proportion 
agreed that the U. S. should have the larg- 
est army and the most powerful navy in 
the world. That we should conquer, annex 
and develop Mexico was the belief of 37 per 
cent. But 80 per cent thought that it was 
no longer possible for nations to act inde- 
pendently of one another. 

Comparing these attitudes with those 
shown by adults as revealed in an investiga- 
tion made by 8. M. Kenny of New York 
Miss Pierce finds that the pupils’ preju- 
dices parallel those of adults. 

Concluding the article says: 

These investigations ‘‘are eloquent evi- 
dence that pacificism has not yet throt- 
tled the god of war in the teaching which 
goes on in the public schools; nor has 
the internationalist of the present seized 
the citadel so long held by the nationalist. 
For many teachers and textbook writers— 
absolve them of all responsibility as we may 
—still accept the traditional and allow their 
pupils to be bound by old patterns of 
thought and behavior, leading young minds 
neither to sober thought reflection as to 
origin of current of attitudes nor to an- 
alysis of real meaning.’”’ 


MENTAL HEALTH 


HAT THERE IS an intimate rela- 

tion between the health of the body 

and that of the mind is no longer 
doubted. It is therefore obvious that health 
training should take into consideration not 
merely physical environment as it affects 
the body-temperature, fresh air, clothing, 
diet, contagious and infectious diseases— 
but also those subtler influences which dis- 
tract, bewilder and confuse the mind. 
Stated from the positive side, the school 
room, which includes teachers, pupils, dec- 
orations, temperature, seats, air and voices 
should all be adapted to the physical and 
mental comfort of the pupils. 

Professor Garry Cleveland Myers of 
Western Reserve University writing in 
Mental Hygiene attacks at some length cer- 
tain practices that have grown up in the 
school room which make for mental un- 
healthfulness. Fundamental to these evil 
practices he believes is the mania for speed 
which has been brought about as he thinks 
by the discovery of the psychologists that 
there is a positive correlation between 


speed and accuracy and the consequent 
desire of administrators and supervisors 
to make a showing by having speed de- 
veloped. The mistake has not been in the 
purpose, which is evidently laudable, but 
in the method. 

The method, as Professor Myers points 
out, is that of hurrying pupils to the point 
of distraction. The task, which is measured 
by the stop watch held by the teacher; the 
approving smile bestowed upon the child 
who answers quickly and the frown that 
greets the hesitating attempt; the waving 
hands of the quick ones; the increase in 
the number of specific facts required of the 
learner are among the conditions that are 
producing undesirable results. 

The article concludes with a hopeful out- 
look and some rather pertinent suggestions, 


“as follows: 


‘‘There is some hope ahead. The move- 
ment in this country known as progressive 
education is in the right direction. Also, 
in many public schools certain good meas- 
ures are being adopted to further healthy, 
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happy learning. The classroom is becom- 
ing more informal. More teachers now are 
turning their attention to the learner, con- 
sidering how he feels when he tries to study 
and recite. The tendency to motivate learn- 
ing around life problems and to break 
classes up into smaller learning groups, thus 
furthering cooperative school activity, are 
very promising. There also are developing 
a wide variety of self-teaching texts and 
learning exercises at which children are 
allowed to work at their own speed. A few 
schools are making honest efforts to reduce 
the number of specific facts which children 
are supposed to learn in a given time. But 
these good things are coming slowly, while 
the flood of speeding rushes on with terri- 
ble vehemence. 

**Here are a few suggestions for educa- 
tors: ; 

‘1. First recognize that the most effec- 
tive learning presupposes a comfortable 
learner. 

‘*2. Let the educational testers call a 
halt to their testing program. Some of 
them should be given a leave of absence 
with pay for a year or two until the teach- 
ers and their children have an opportunity 
to quiet down. 

‘**3. Remove all speed suggestions from 
the schoolroom. Assemble all the stop 
watches of the school except those used 
for experimental purposes, and have them 
annihilated. Persuade the writers of text- 
books to cease to put timed lessons in the 
pupils’ books. Substitute accuracy and 
calm for carelessness and haste. 

‘*4. Let supervisory schemes be simpli- 
fied. Let the supervisor cease to be 2 ped- 
dler of pet methods and become, instead, a 
salesman of the psychology of learning. Let 
her purpose be to study how the pupil 
learns and to inspire her teacher also to 
study him from this point of view. 

‘*5. Let more be done to relieve the teach- 
er of unnecessary work and to encourage 
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her to introduce more human touches into 
her teaching. Let her be given guidance 
and materials that will enable her to reach 
the individual pupil. The development of 
individual-instruction exercises for self- 
teaching are in the right direction, for in 
addition to relieving the teachers of much 
drudgery, they allow the pupil to progress 
at his own speed and show him how to teach 
himself. 

**6. Let those responsible for the eurri- 
culum lessen the number of specific facts 
and skills which the average child is sup- 
posed to master in a given time. Let there 
be considerable cutting down of the re- 
quirements for the slower pupil. All along 
the line, from the first grade through to 
the university, there should be more dif- 
ferentiation, so that instead of one di- 
ploma for each high school and college 
there shall be several, each of which shall 
stand for a very definite accomplishment 
defined thereon. 


‘*7, Let educational experts and school 
officials confer more frequently with par- 
ents to discover how they feel about the 
curriculum and methods of the modern 
school. Let school authorities more often 
seek advice of clinical psychologists and 
psychiatrists who are now dealing with 
the many cases that come from among 
school children and school teachers. 


**8. To the school psychologist add the 
school neuropsychiatrist who will check up 
on the mental health of school children and 
teachers and advise the school authorities 
as to methods and curricula in terms of 
mental hygiene. And of course no school 
system can consider itself as furthering a 
good program of mental health without an 
adequate force of visiting teachers. Cer- 
tainly many a child and many a teacher 
could, by a saner program, be saved from 
the mounting scrap heap of human wreck- 


age. 
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WHY CREATIVE STUDY? 


Ella Victoria Dobbs 


66 T IS IN our clothes and in our houses 
[ tact each of us most frequently an- 
nounce to the world what we know, 
and do not know or feel concerning the 
fundamental principles of art.’’ Building 
upon this principle a certain art course 
for rather mature beginners is centered 
around these two needs. The first part 
develops certain fundamental principles 
of line, proportion and color harmony as 
they function in costume. The second part 
begins with the cooperative planning of a 
house. The cooperative element causes 
much discussion and brings out the various 
viewpoints, preferences and ambitions of 
the members of the class in most graphic 
fashion. 

In one class the project in hand was the 
planning of a house such as John and 
Mary might build in the early days of their 
life together when a small family must be 
provided for but before John’s business 
had created a sufficient surplus to justify 
large expenditure. It was desired to pro- 
vide for their necessities having in mind 
the comfort and convenience of Mary who 
was to be her own housekeeper and also to 
create a homelike, tasteful effect which, 
though simple, would satisfy the beauty 
loving souls of John and‘ Mary. 

As work progressed it came out that 
the young women who composed the class 
had some rather high notions of what was 
included in ‘‘necessities.’’ 


As a first step in this project each mem- 
ber of the class made a rough floorplan 
setting forth her ideas. These were dis- 
played for comparison and comment, each 
one calling attention to what she consid- 
ered the strongest features of her plan. 
All sorts of plans were presented, some 
containing clever suggestions, some quite 
erude. After some discussion a second set 
of plans was drawn embodying as many 
as possible of the most desirable features 
shown in the first series. Comparison and 
comment again brought out interesting dif- 
ferences though showing also more factors 
common to all. This rather sketchy pre- 
liminary was repeated several times, each 
time bringing more unity into the plans, 


until the class was ready to adopt one plan 
to serve as the basis for cooperative devel- 
opment. Drawings were then made to 
scale and much adjusting of details was 
found necessary. Argument ran high re- 
garding these details. One, ‘‘wouldn’t live 
in a house without a back stairway’’ and 
discussion centered round relative cost and 
desirability of two stairways versus one 
main stairway with an inconspicuous ap- 
proach from the back of the house. The 
values of the sun porch, music room, sew- 
ing room, breakfast nook, two baths, were 
also discussed from the standpoint of ne- 
cessities. 

Arrangement of rooms and labor saving 
devices were considered both for beauty 
and for comfort. The instructor offered 
suggestions and started discussions with 
well considered qnestions, but did not dic- 
tate. A suggestion that the dining room 
was too large brought a chorus of—‘‘Oh, 
I hate a little dining room.’’ 

When details were finally agreed upon 
each room was constructed from cardboard 
and the whole assembled by fastening the 
rooms together with paperclips. Relative 
proportions were promptly apparent, one 
of the first remarks being,—‘‘ Look at that 
dining room! Isn’t that a whale—’’ Sev- 
eral said, ‘‘The whole horse is bigger than 
I thought it would be. John and Mary 
never could afford that. I wish we had 
chosen a bungalow.’’ Other defects were 
noted and criticized. 

They had made the thing they wanted 
to make. Their interest had been as keen 
as if each one personally had expected to 
be mistress of that house. Barring the lim- 
itations of certain compromises, each had 
helped to create a house in accordance with 
her ideal. Developed in the concrete it 
was easier to measure than when it was 
a mere idea. The effect was to refine her 
ideal. She could now see its defects. She 
could see that some of her ideas were not 
practical and that others were extravagant. 
From the teacher’s viewpoint the proposed 
house had many shortcomings. If the per- 
fection of a house plan alone had been her 
goal she could have put more of her own 
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experience into it by telling her-class what 
to do, but without the creative element, part 
of the class would have gone on admiring 
their pet hobbies without suspecting their 
weaknesses. Others in the class, lacking 
initiative to possess hobbies would have 
adopted without question the suggestions 
of the teacher because they were offered by 
one in authority. 

The same general plan was carried out 
in another class without the cooperative 
factor each one developing her individual 
plan with the result that each student pur- 
sued her own plan without giving much 
attention to what the others were doing. 

In another case the project was carried 
out without the creative element. The 
teacher taught them how things should be 
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and refused to accept plans she considered 
poor. In this case there was outward con- 
formity but quiet determination on the 
part of each pupil whose pet hobby had 
been refused, to have a plan which pleased 
her better when restraints were removed. 

In the first case they did what they 
wanted to do in a way that made the weak- 
nesses of the plan conspicuous and they 
promptly modified their ideals to suit 
what they saw to be practically good. 

In addition to this strong evidence in 
support of creative methods of study, al- 
lowing the pupils to express their ideas 
freely gave the teacher a chance to know 
her class more intimately as individuals 
and to emphasize the points needed to lift 
their appreciation to a higher level. 


Fundamental Principles of a Teachers’ Retirement 
System. 
By Anne R. Waney, Chairman Retirement Fund Committee of M. 8S. T. A. 


SOUND Teacher Retirement Law 

protects school children from teach- 

ers rendered incompetent by advanced 
age, because :— 

(a) It sets up a plan whereby every teach- 
er upon attaining old age will have had 
some provision made for her retire- 
ment. 

It frees School Boards from the obliga- 
tion of continuing to employ teachers for- 
merly satisfactory but who are now renr- 
dered incompetent by old age. 

Where no retirement plan is in force 
School Boards are often forced to make one 
of the following choices :— 

(a) The retention of a teacher rendered in- 
competent by old age. 

(b) The dismissal of a teacher who has 

given years of faithful service, with 

the knowledge that she has no means 
of support. 

School Boards confronted with this 

situation usually continue employment. 

School Boards are human. The years 

of self-sacrificing service and the effec- 

tiveness of the teacher’s work in her 
early career exercise strong appeals. 

The aged teacher is seldom dismissed, 

no matter how great her incompetency. 

The mark of her disability is left upon 

the plastic children under her con- 

trol. 

A sound Teacher Retirement Law tends 


to attract capable young people into the 

Teaching Profession, because :— 

(a) It partly compensates for the lower re- 
muneration that teaching offers during 
active service. Today the children in 
the public schools are being taught to 
study. the possibilities of a field of 
work before they enter it. Many young 
people would be willing to enter teach- 
ing even though it promises a smaller 
income than that paid in other fields, 
if in addition they did not have to face 
the possibility of a dependent old age. 
A sound Teacher Retirement System 
guarantees reasonable security in old 
age, thereby removing one obstacle to 
the recruiting of an adequate supply 
of teacher candidates. ' 

(b) It increases the dignity of the teaching 
profession by keeping its ranks free of 
those incapacitated by old age. Young 
people of worth cannot be expected to 
offer themselves in large numbers for 
a profession, the service of which is 
so lightly valued by society that its 
members are often found destitute in 
old age. The teaching profession dif- 
fers from a large corporation in that it 
does not have various levels of em- 
ployment to which the elderly em- 
ployees can be demoted. Every posi- 
tion in the teaching profession requires 
a high degree of efficiency. 
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it’s 2 minutes instead of 60 


to complete your Long Distance call | 


HE AVERAGE time required to get your 

connection on a long distance call is 
about two minutes. 7 7 In most foreign 
countries you are lucky if you get it within 
an hour. Sometimes it takes all day. 


The reason for this superior service in 
the United States is that there are 5,000 
people out of 350,000 in the Bell System 
whose sole job is bettering your tele- 
phone service. In the Bell System head- 
quarters and Bell Laboratories are 5,000 
telephone workers—scientists, chemists, 
engineers, business experts who are 
engaged solely in improving telephone 
service. 





These workers are a guaranty of continued 
progress in furnishing you with the best 
possible service at the lowest possible cost. 
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PLAN OF SUPERVISION AS ONE COUNTY 
DOES IT 


BEING A TRUE STORY OF SUPER VISION AND SUPER-INTENTION 
OF A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


F GOOD school houses, excellent roads, 
| weaithy districts, well paid teachers, 

and a high salaried county superin- 
tendent are taken as the measure of what 
a county can do to improve its schools, 
then Ste. Genevieve County would have 
to be ranked pretty low 
among the counties of Mis- 
souri. However, if loyal 
teachers, intelligent leader- 
ship of the county superin- 
tendent and willingness to 
make heroic efforts are 
taken as the criterion, this 
county will stand a long 
way from the foot of the 
list. 


Miss Vivian Gaty is the 
county superintendent of 
Ste. Genevieve County. As 
such all her time she feels 
is not enough to give to the 
improvement of schools—she 
must use this time not mere- 
ly in its entirety but so 
efficiently that it will yield 
the highest possible returns. 

With this conviction she has planned 
her year’s work so that every day is a 
planned day fitting into a planned week 
and a purpose as definite as day to her 
and her teachers. Purposeful activity di- 
rected toward definite and measurable im- 
provement of the schools under her super- 
vision characterizes Miss Gaty’s labor. 

Before us is a calendar of work which 
she has laid out for herself and her teach- 
ers. From it one sees that on the week 
beginning September 10th she personally 
visited thirteen schools. During each of 
these visits the teacher taught a class, 
demonstrating silent reading. Yes, the 
teacher knew that Miss Gaty would be at 
her school at a certain time, she had done 
her best to prepare her work and her 
students, too, in all probability had done 
their best. Miss Gaty’s work is coopera- 
tive and her teachers know her plans com- 
pletely. 





Miss Vivian Gaty 


On the Saturday of this week these 
thirteen teachers met with Miss Gaty in 
the Shady Grove school, the one most 
conveniently located. They met at 9:00 in 
the morning and stayed until past 3:00 in 
the afternoon. What did they do during 
these six long Saturday 
hours, when they might have 
been gallivanting about in 


search of pleasure? This is 
the program: 
First, they graded 


test papers that had 
been written during the 
past week by the pupils 
in their schools. They 
discussed the scores of 
these tests. They were 
properly recorded. 


Second, they spent an 
hour at lunch and at 
supervised played. (The 


Shady-Grove children 
were there, too). 
Third, Miss Gaty 


taught a class in silent 
reading as a demonstra- 
tion. She had seen each of the teachers 
doing similar work during the past week. 

Fourth, they discussed the demonstra- 
tion, they compared methods, each noted 
improvements which she could make in her 
own teaching in the light of the demonstra- 
tion and discussion. 

For supervision purposes Miss Gaty has 
divided her county into ‘‘zones.’’ The 
week described above represents her work 
with the first zone. The following week 
a similar plan was followed with the 
schools of the second zone. When her 
county has been completely covered her 
plan calls for a repetition of the visits and 
the group meetings. The next time, how- 
ever, language is the subject to be par- 
ticularly stressed. Her third round of 
work will be for the purpose of improv- 
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KANSAS CITY 


A Store of Specialty Shop for 38 Years. 


WHEN YOU COME TO THE 
STATE TEACHERS CONVENTION 
IN KANSAS CITY 
November 14th to 17th 


Make Harsfeld’s Your Headquarters. 
We Anticipate the Pleasure 
of Serving You. 


This store of Specialty Shops for Women, Misses and Girls is ready 
to serve you with the new, the smart fashions of the season in apparel 
and accessories. 


You are invited to take advantage of every one of the special 
Harzfeld services, arranged for pleasure and convenience. 


THE FASHION CENTER OF KANSAS CITY 
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ing the teaching of spelling, her fourth 
arithmetic. Then she starts again on read- 
ing, this time emphasizing oral reading. 

She will make during this term of school 
seven complete tours of her country and 
hold twenty-one group meetings. . 

All children were given objective tests 
in reading, language, spelling, writing 
and arithmetic on September 10 and 11. 
They will be tested in these subjects again 
on March 15 and 22. The respective tests 
are scored by the teachers under Miss 
Gaty’s direction at the first group meet- 
ing and the last one. The papers are filed 
in the superintendent’s office. 

The teachers of Ste. Genevieve County 
will read and discuss five professional 
books this year. They are, ‘‘The Brown 
Mouse,’’ ‘‘The Fairview Idea,’’ ‘‘Super- 
vised Study Plan of Teaching,’’ ‘‘Teach- 
ing the Common Branches’”’ and ‘‘Rural 
School Methods.’’ 


So far, this year, Miss Gaty has held 
seven of her group meetings. Teachers 
have attended 100%, except for one case 
of illness. Of these meetings Miss Gaty 
says, ‘‘There are no wall flowers, all take 
part in the discussions.’’ 

Enthusiasm, belief in the work they‘are 
doing, willingness to work—these aré@ at- 
tributes which overcome difficulties and 
which seem to possess the teachers of Ste. 
Genevieve. They are contagious attrib- 
utes, too. Whether they have been 
*‘caught’’ by the teachers from the coun- 
ty superintendent or vice versa matters 
little. The schools move forward as the 
result, and this matters much. 

A live county superintendent has seen 
a vision of service and through mud and 
muck, through a lack of wealth and an 
environment of discouragement, she has 
built a bridge of daily duty to attain 
unto that vision. 


American-Royal on Association Program 


ture on the last day of the annual meeting 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
in Kansas City, Mo., this month will be the 
opening of the American Royal Live Stock and 
Horse Show, which will be held November 17- 
24. Many of the teachers will remember with 
pleasure the visit they made two years ago. 
The American Royal has grown to be one of 
the largest expositions of its kind and draws 
exhibitors and visitors from all parts of the 
United States and from some foreign countries. 
The afternoon and evening horse shows are 
a revelation in the matters of horse flesh. It 
is said that “the outside of a horse is good for 
the inside of a man” and nothing could create 
a desire on the part of any man, woman or 
child to ride or drive a horse than to see the 
magnificent horses as they appear in the bril- 
liantly lighted, gayly decorated arena of the 
American-Royal building—or to see them in 
their stalls on the first floor of the arena build- 
ing—The vast audience each afternoon and 
evening are practically duplicated by the visi- 
tors to these stalls—One would think that 
kings, queens and princes were being entertained 
to see the comfort and beauty of the stalls. 
Here a rustic country effect by the use of 
bark, bright red bittersweet berries on branches, 
there an elaborate color effect of bunting, paint 
and carpets, all designed to give this section a 
setting all its own. 
But the arena is the thrill—As class after 
class is called, perfection in horse flesh is seen. 
Now comes the swift running roadster—one 


Te OUTSTANDING entertainment fea- 


would think it was a trotting race to see the 
expert drivers urge their horses to do their 
paces. Then come saddle horses, either three 
or five gaited, as the case may be. Riders, 
mostly post graduates in the art of making 
these proud, high spirited animals walk, trot 
and canter. The horses, almost human in their 
appreciation of the surroundings and the cheer- 
ing of the audience, doing their best. Next 
might come the high stepping harness horses 
or ponies or the thrill of the jumpers but space 
is too short to permit of any detail. 

The afternoon and evening performances of 
Saturday, November 17, do not have all these 
features as the “formal” opening of the Horse 
Show does not take place until Monday night. 
November 19, but nevertheless they are well 
worth going to see. 

But the program of the American Royal is 
not all strictly entertainment—it is primarily a 
vast, comprehensive, educational institution, 
teaching the principles of “better bred” live 
stock, and dedicated to the improvement of 
grades of all classes of live stock by the use 
of better bred sires and scientific care and 
feeding.—It is designed to inspire the farmer 
and stockman to better his financial condition 
and, through him, that of his community in 
which he lives by adopting the principles taught 
at the American-Royal. 

The junior department is the real hope of the 
future meat supply of the nation. Agricultural 
college students, members of 4-H Clubs, and 
students of vocational agricultural high schools 
play a big part in this annual Live Stock Show, 


orn: ey 
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While at the 
Teachers’ Convention 


VISIT 


WOMENS 
SHOP 


Dobbs Hats exclusive 


On Main at Tenth 


with their calves, pigs and lambs and their 
competitive live stock judging contests, they 
are demonstrating what the coming generation 
will do on a much larger scale. To see the 
large entry list and then to know that only a 
small limited number of prize winning boys or 
girls from each county are eligible to enter their 
calves, pigs or lambs, one can realize how ex- 
tensive this junior movement has grown. 


Last year there were over 2,000 students and 
members of 4-H Clubs present from 27 states. 
This year the sixth annual Royal 4-H Boys 
and Girls Club Conference and the third annual 


ROTHSCHILD’S 


fin extensive collection of new 
knitted frocks and sport coats_} 


=, * 












National Congress of Vocational Agricultural 
High Schools will be held in connection with 
the American Royal. 


Why Have Parent-Teacher Association? 


TEACHER COOPERATION URGED. 
Mrs. Herbert E. Fairchild. 


~IRST OF ALL if one wishes to promote or 
build up anything to its fullest extent one 
should be firmly convinced in one’s own 
mind that it is the very best thing of its kind 
to be had and then, and not until then, should 
we try to impress others. 

The Extension Department of the Missouri 
Branch of the National Congress of Parent and 
Teachers believes this very thing, and we are 
convinced that we have just the thing the school 
and the community needs. 

All over this beloved state of ours are Parent- 
Teacher Associations struggling along alone be- 
cause the chances are they were organized 


when some teacher or parent wanted to put over 
a special project, such as improved grounds, 
or a lunch room, or a lighting system, or all 
three and more perhaps. When this was ac- 
complished, not knowing anything of the many 
sides of parent-teacher work, or of the great 
organization which stands ever ready to give 
aid, or perhaps knowing of it and not wishing 
to send the small amount of dues, or not know- 
ing just how to go about joining in this move- 
ment, this local organization has fallen into the 
habit of regarding itself as just one more place 


to go. 
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Then we have, sad to say, many associations 
which do belong to this great congress which 
have had the helps it has to offer, which sends 
its dues and gifts, but which is still just one 
more place to go. 

To offset these we have hundreds of associa- 
tions, members of the congress, knowing parent- 
teacher work and doing it. Lending themselves 
to the world in which they live. Thinking in 
terms of our children, our responsibility, our 
great opportunity. 

What part does the teacher play in these 
different groups? A very great part I would 
say. Just how much I do not know of course, 
but this I do know—we seldom have a failure 
where the teacher is interested in the movement 
and liked by the patrons of the school. 

I can hear some of you groan and say “one 
more thing to put on the teacher.” The teachers 
are a hard working group I know, but so is 
every one who really does something worth 
while, and this is an age when if things do not 
go, and go well, none of us wants to have any- 
thing to do with them, so we each one should 
= our part in making the work what it should 

e. 

Every teacher that has ever had anything to 
do with a parent-teacher association has either 
pleasant or unpleasant memories of the work. 
Happy are they who have pleasant memories, 
they are always friendly to the work. 

What of the unpleasant ones? I have heard 
teachers say “I do not want to have anything 
to do with a P.-T. A., they try to run the 
school,” or “I have enough to do without 
worrying over a program once a month,” or “I 
live out of the district and if I have to stay for 
P.-T. A. I can’t get away so early,” or “the 
patrons of my school have nothing in common 
with me and I would not care for a P.-T. A. 
because of that,” or “my people and I are busy 
people and do not care to have anything to 
do with the State and National, they expect so 
much from us, and we never get any help from 
them at all.” I might think of many more but 
these are enough. 

If you have had the sad experience of an 
association that has tried to run the school, 
please do not carry it over into a new group 
or hold the memory always in the old one if 
you stay there. 

If it is not a congress unit, of course we can 
do nothing, but if it is and is reported, every 
effort is made to teach them what parent-teacher 
work really is. 

Do not worry over a program, we have every 
help needed in our program service and de- 
partmental committees. 

As for living out of the District, every one 
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owes something to the place that makes it pos- 
sible for them to live. 

The fact that the patrons and teacher have 
very little in common is a sad one and more 
often true than we realize. In many cases the 
teacher has had advantages that few of the pa- 
trons have had, or if the patrons have had the 
advantages they have grown rusty and self- 
conscious, 

This should be a wonderful field for the teach- 
er, it is the golden opportunity, she should re- 
member with Edwin Markham: 

There is a destiny that makes us brothers; 

None goes his way alone; 

All that we send into the lives of others, ~ 

Comes back into our own. 

In Missouri we have a State Office at 226 
Kirkpatrick, Building, St. Joseph. Mrs. W. A. 
Masters, our President can be reached there 
and will always be glad to answer any ques- 
tions. We have a Bulletin, “Standa.d of Ex- 
cellence,” which goes into every unit from the 
largest to the smallest. It is built to help. We 
have in connection with our University and 
State Teachers Colleges as well as in many of 
our cities and towns, schools of instruction from 
one to four and five days, teaching parent- 
teacher work. 

The State Teachers Association have as a 
part of their Convention Program, a Depart- 
ment of Parent-Teacher work which all are 
urged to attend. 

The National sends much free literature 
through the State Branch for use of the Circles 
and the Child Welfare Magazine; our official 
publication, has a program each month for 
every kind of circle. If an association has no 
help, it seems to me to be like a person walking 
along with eyes closed and the beautiful world 
on every side. 

Dear teacher, if you are instrumental in or- 
ganizing a P.-T. A., make it a Congress unit, 
and if you are where one is already working, 
point out the advantages of being such a circle. 

In Missouri we are divided into Districts with 
a District President in charge of organization 
work. The list of Presidents with their Districts 
can be found in the State Bulletin. This may be 
secured from the state office. 

This is a great work and Missouri is doing a 
fair share of it even though we do not have a 
single paid worker in the state. We have Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations in colleges, high 


schools, junior high schools, churches, study 
circles which are a part of parent-teacher units 
and a splendid work is being done in pre-school 
circles, 

We earnestly ask the cooperation of every 
teacher in the State. 
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BIG KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 


WHO’S WHO ON THE GENERAL PROGRAM 
NOV. 14-17, 1928 


General Information and Program 


Dr. Thomas Alexander, former Mis- 
sourian, Professor of Education at Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

Hon. Sam A. Baker, Governor of Mis- 
souri, Jefferson City. 

Miss Lita Bane, Associate Professor of 
Home Economics, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 

Mr. Chas. A. Beard, Author and His- 
torian, New York City. 

Dr. Oscar Jacobson, Director of Art, 

University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Hon. Sam A. Baker Mrs, Edith B. Joynes, Teacher Maury 
School, and President of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, National Educa- 
tion Association, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, President Nation- 
al Education Association and President 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville. 

Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and Effective School 
Administrator, Jefferson City. 

Mr. Walter Lippman, Editorial writer, 
New York World, New York City. 

Dr. Ella Lonn, Professor of History, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mrs. W. A. Masters, President of Mis- 
Dr. Oscar Jacobson souri Branch of National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Dr. C. H. McClure, Head Division of 
Social Science, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Dr. Hughes Mearns, Professor of Edu- 
cation, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City. 

Mr. Joy E. Morgan, Editor Journal, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. H. H. Rogers, former President of 
Rotary International, President Exchange 
National Bank, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

- Mr, E. M. Sipple, Director of the Park 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

‘Dr. Uel W. Lamkin Juliette Gaultier de la Verendrye, noted 

singer of French-Canadian, Eskimo and 

Indian Songs, New York City. 




















Mrs. Edith B. Joynes 














Mr. Walter Lippman 





Mrs. W. A. Masters 














Mr. Joy E. Morgan 

















Mr. E. M. Sipple 
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Dr. George M. Wiley, Assistant Com- 
missioner of. Education of New York 
State, Albany, New York. 


Mr. B. H. Wilson, Director of Junior 
Red Cross, 1709 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Mr. A. G. Yawberg, Superintendent 
Cuyahoga County Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Program of General Sessions 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOV. 14 
First General Session 
Convention Hall, 13th and Central 
President Eugene Fair, Kirksville, 
Presiding. 

8:00 Music. Community Singing led by 





8:10 Invocation. : 
8:15 The Governor’s Views on Educa- 
tion in Missouri, Governor Sam A. 
Baker, Jefferson City. 
9:00 The Governor-Elect’s Views on 
Education in Missouri. 
THURSDAY MORNING, NOV. 15 
Second General Session 
Convention Hall, 13th and Central 
First Vice-President, J. A. Koontz, 
Presiding. 





8:30 Music. 
8:45 Invocation, 








8:50 Greetings from the Missouri 
Branch of National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Mrs. W. A. 
Masters, President, St. Joseph. 

9:10 A Message from the National Edu- 
cation Association, President Uel 
W. Lamkin, National Education 
Association and President of the 
Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville. 

9:30 Missouri’s Legislative Program, 
Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State Sperin- 
tendent of Schools, Jefferson City. 

10:15 Plans of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, Dr. C. H. McClure, Head of 
Division of Social Science, North- 
east Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville. 











Dr. Ella Lonn 


























Dr. George M. Wiley 
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____ 10:35 Publicity Plans for the Associa- 
tion’s Legislative Program, Mr. 
Thos. J. Walker, Editor, SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY, Columbia, 
Mo. 

11:00 Europe A Decade After the War, 
Dr. Ella Lonn, Professor of His- 
tory, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 





| THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 15 
Third General Session 
Convention Hall, 13th and Central 


'Third Vice-President, J. W. Barley, Rolla, 
Presiding. 


Mrs. B. H. Wilson 






1:45 Music. 
1:55 Invocation, oe 








2:00 Teaching Through Public Opinion, 
Mr. Walter Lippman, Editorial 
writer, New York World, New 
York City. 

3:00 The Challenge of Adolescence, Mr. 
George M. Wiley, Assistant Com- 

—.- & © eaten missioner of Education, State of 

New York, Albany, New York. 
ec 3:43 Creative Teaching Through the 
Junior Red Cross, Mr. H. B. Wil- 
son, National Director Junior Red 
Cross, St. Louis, Mo. 

4:05 Creative Teaching Through Art, 
Professor Osear Jacobson, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman. 








THURSDAY EVENING, NOV. 15 
Fourth General Session 
— = §=§€«Convention Hall, 13th and Central 


Dr. Eugene Fair. Second Vice-President, Miss Tillie C. 
Adams, Kansas City, Presiding. 

7:45 Music. 

7:55 Invocation, 


President M. S. T. A. 











8:00 Home Economics Today and To- 
morrow, Miss Lita Bane, Associate 
Professor of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

8:30 The Creative Teacher at Work, 
Director E. M. Sipple, Park 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

9:00 Canadian Folk Songs (Eskimo- 
Indian-French Canadian). Recital 

Miss Tillie C. Adams, by Juliette Gaultier de la Veren- 
2nd V.-Pres. M. S. T. A. drye, New York City. 
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Juliette Gaultier de la 
Verendrye 
(In costume) 





Mr. J. A. Koontz, 
Ist V.-Pres. M. S. T. A. 


Mr. J. W. Barley, 
3rd V.-Pres. M. S. T. A. 
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FRIDAY MORNING, NOV. 16 
Fifth General Session 
Convention Hall, 13th and Central 
President Eugene Fair, Kirksville, 
Presiding. 
9:00 Music. 
9:10 Invocation, 








9:15 Creative Teaching Through Coun- 
ty Libraries, Mr. A. G. Yawberg, 
Superintendent Cuyahoga County 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. - 








Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, 9 :50 American and European Educa- Mr. C. E. Burton, 


Member Executive Committee 


: Member Executive Committee 
tional Systems, Professor Thomas 


Alexander, Teachers College, Co- 











lumbia University, New York 
City. 

10:40 Little Journeys to Schools that 
are Prophecies, Dr. Joy E. Mor- 
gan, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

11:10 Setting Free the Creative Spirit, 
Professor Hughes Mearns, New 
York University. 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOV. 16 











Miss Kathryn Spangler, Sixth General Session Dr. M. G. Neale, 


Member Executive Committee Convention Hall, 13th and Central 





Member Executive Committee 


7:00 Demonstration of Physical Activi- | 
ties—Elementary, Junior and 
Senior High Schools of Kansas 
City, directed by Fred Burger. 

8:00 Musical Program by the High 
Schools of Kansas City. Arranged 
by Miss Mabelle Glenn, Director 
of Music. 

Band, Westport High School, 
George Keenan, Director. 
Girls’ Chorus, Westport High 


School, George Howerton, Di-_ Mr. Henry J. Gerling, 
Member Executive Committee 





Miss Calla Varner, 


Member Executive Committee rector. 
Boys’ Chorus, West Junior High Boys’ Glee Club, Northeast Junior 
School and Central Junior High High School, Violet Clausen, Di- 
Schools. Kathleen Blanton and rector. 
cee Denney, Darecters. Girls’ Chorus, Northeast High 


Girls’ Chorus, Westport Junior 


High School, Pauline Wettstein, School, Frank Chaffee, Director. 


Director. 

Mixed Chorus, Manual Training 9:00 Play Festival, Directed by Chas. 
High School, Herbert Bickel, Di- S. Parker. 
rector. 


Girls’ Glee Club, Paseo High The entire program for this evening is 
School, Marguerite Zimmerman, furnished by the Kansas City District As- 


Director. sociation. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, NOV. 17 
Seventh General Session 
Convention Hall, 13th and Central 
President Eugene Fair, Kirksville, 
Presiding. 
9:00 Music. 
9:15 Invocation, 








9:20 The Importance of Investments 
and Savings in Order to Secure 
Financial Independence, Mr. H. 
H. Rogers, President of Exchange 
National Bank, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
and Past President of Rotary. In- 
ternational. 

10:20 Europe Ten Years after the War, 
Dr. Chas. A. Beard, Author, New 
York City. 


11:20 A Message from Mrs. Edith 
Joynes, President Department of 
Classroom Teachers, National Ed- 
ucation Association, Norfolk, Vir. 
ginia. 

11:40 Presentation of President-Elect. 

ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 


All sessions of the Assembly of Delegates 
are scheduled to meet in the Ball Room of 
the Hotel Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore. The 
first session of the Assembly will be held on 
Wednesday morning, November 14th at 9:00 
o'clock. At this time, among tk other busi- 
ness, the Report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials will be made. In accordance with a 
resolution of the Assembly and in order to 
expedite business a suggestive program will 
be made before the Kansas City meeting. As 
many meetings of the Assembly as are neces- 
sary will be held to transact all business. 


HOW TO REACH MEETING PLACES DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL 
SESSIONS FROM HEADQUARTERS HOTELS. 


Baltimore Hotel (12th and Baltimore). 

Coates House (10th and Broadway). Two 
blocks north to 10th Street, then west to Broad- 
way. 

Commonwealth Hotel (12th and Broadway). 
Three blocks west on 12th Street and a half 
block south on Broadway . 

Convention Hall (13th and Central). Walk 
one block south and one block west. 

Grand Avenue Temple (9th and Grand Ave.. 
opposite postoffice). Three blocks east and 
three blocks north. 

Hotel President (14th and Baltimore). Two 
blocks south on Baltimore. 

Humboldt School (11th and Holmes). Two 
blocks east of Junior College. 12th Street car 
east to Holmes, one block north. 

Junior College (11th and Locust). Walk six 
blocks east to Locust and one block north. Any 
12th Street car going east. off at Locust. 

Kansas City Athletic Club (11th and Balti- 
more.) One block north of Headquarters on 
Baltimore. 


Lathrop Trade School (Central between 12th 
and 13th). Two blocks west to Central and a 
half block south. 

Manual Training High School (15th and 
Forest). Prospect car on Grand to Forest, or 
Troost car on 10th to 15th and Troost, then one 
block east. 

Muehlebach Hotel (12th and Baltimore). 

Public Library. (9th and Locust). Walk six 
blocks east to Locust, three blocks north to 
Ninth. Reached by Independence Avenue car, 
north on Walnut, and Northeast car, north on 
Grand. 

Westport Junior High School (3844 Hyde 
Park Ave.). Rockhill car south on Walnut 
Street or Country Club car south on Main 
Street to Main and Thirty-ninth Street. Walk 
three blocks east. . 

Woodland School (8th and Woodland). In- 
dependence Ave. car on Walnut or Northeast 
car on Grand, north, to 8th and Woodland. 

Y. M. C. A. (10th and Oak). Five blocks east 
to Oak, then two blocks north. 


GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1928 


General Officers 

Eugene Fair, President, Kirksville, President 
State Teachers College; J. A. Koontz, Ist Vice- 
President, Joplin, Superintendent Public 
Schools; Tillie C. Adams, 2nd Vice-President, 
Kansas City, Teacher Westport Junior High 
School; J. W. Barley, 3rd Vice-President Rolla, 
Professor English, School of Mines; E. M. Car- 
ter, Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary 
Reading Circle Board, Business Manager the 
School and Community; Thos. J. Walker, Co- 
lumbia, Editor the School and Community and 
Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


. E. Burton, Chairman, Piedmont, State 
Rural School Inspector; Eugene Fair, Ex- 
Officio, Kirksville; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, 
Kirksville, Division Rural Education, State 
Teachers College; M. G. Neale, Columbia, Dean 
School of Education, University of Missouri; 
Kathryn Spangler, Clinton, Superintendent 
Henry County Schools; Henry J. Gerling, St. 
Louis, Assistant Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion; Calla Varner, St. Joseph, Principal Central 
High School and Junior College. 
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Legislative Committee 
C. H. McClure, Chairman, Kirksville; @. M. 


Cozean, Fredericktown; M. B. Vaughn, Ment- 


gomery City; T. E. Spencer, St. Louis; B. M. 
Stigall, Kansas City. 

Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 

Byron Cosby, Chairman, Kirksville; Roscoe 
V. Cramer, Columbia; C. A. Greene, Hughes- 
ville. 

Committee on Professional Standards and 

Ethics 

O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 S. Broadway, 
St. Louis; Mrs. Julia C. Mason, Paris; M. A. 
O’Rear, Springfield. 

Reading Circle Board 

Esther L. Knehans, Chairman, Cape Girar- 
deau, 1929; Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson 
City; Eugene Fair, Ex-Officio, Kirksville; L. G. 
Somerville, Maryville, 1928; Cora E. Morris, 
Bois D’Arc, 1930. 

Committee on Necrology 

Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1929; 
R. H. Emberson, Columbia, 1930; Ona Long, 
Kansas City, 1930; Jessie Via, Rolla, 1929; 
Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge Ave., St. Louis, 
1928; Geo. W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928. 
Committee on Resolutions by Congressional 

* Districts 

First, O. L. Pierce, Hannibal, 1928; Second, 
Edith Marston, Brunswick, 1929; Third, Mrs. 
Allie S. Wilson, Princeton, 1928; Fourth, L. G. 
Somerville, Maryville, 1928; Fifth, Nell E. Lain, 
4518 Montgall, Kansas City, 1929; Sixth, Fred 
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B. House, Warrensburg, 1928; Seventh, Hebe 
U. Hunt, Sedalia, 1929, Chairman; Eighth, ¢ 5 
Chrane, Boonville, 1929; Ninth, D. E. Ma. 
thews, Sullivan, 1928; Tenth, A. H. Huntington 
Beaumont High School, St. Louis, 1928; Filey. 
enth, Robert St. Clair, Benton School, St. Louis 
1929; Twelfth, L. W. Rader, 911 Locust, 
Louis, 1929; Thirteenth, G. E. Collins, Colum. 
bia, 1929; Fourteenth, John Cantlon, Warrens. 
burg, 1929; Fifteenth, C. E. Evans, Monet; 
1928; Sixteenth, J. H. Brand, Steelville, 1928 

Ex-officio, President Eugene Fair, Kirksville: 
State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson 
City. 
Committee on State Junior and Senior High 

School Course of Study 

Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University oj 
Missouri, Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis; J. R. Scarborough, 
Jefferson City. 
Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure 

of Office 

A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pauline 
Humphrey, Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt 
Kansas City. 

Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 

Anne R. Waney, Chairman, Soldan High 
School, St. Louis; Edith Gallagher, McKinley 
School, St. Joseph; May Lyster, O'Fallon 
School, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, Elementary 
School, Columbia; Grace Toomey, Central Jr. 
H, S., Kansas City; Genevieve Turk, Scarritt 
School, Kansas City. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES AT KANSAS CITY 


Executive Committee—George Melcher, 
Chairman; J. H. Markley, Charles S. Parker, 
Nell E. Lain, Anna H. Egan, Bess J. Chaney, 
Otto F. Dubach, L. A. Pinkney, D. M. Webb, 
Mildred Flinn, Helen Harper Howell, Clinton 
V. Hill, James Shepherd, Minnie Baker, Emma 
L. Kube. 

Enrollment—Minnie Baker, Chairman; Clin- 
ton V. Hill, Florence Elledge. 

Exhibit Space—F. J. Kirker, Chairman; L. E. 
Terry, T. E. Talmadge, E. J. VanHorne, J. W. 
Bradley. 

Finance—Otto F. Dubach, Chairman; W. T. 
Longshore, J. E. Guisinger. 

Reception—Genevieve M. Turk, Chairman; 
George Melcher, I. I. Cammack, J. H. Markley, 
F. H. Barbee, Elizabeth Buchanan, W. H. Mar- 
tin, Elma J. Webster, Emma L. Kube, S. C. 
See, Minnie Baker, J. E. Guisinger, Bess J. 
Chaney, A. R. Curry, Otto F. Dubach, Mildred 
Flinn, Claude N. Harman, Clinton V. Hill, Nell 
FE. Lain, L. A. Pinkney, Lucy G. Whitney, 
Florence Wray, James Shepherd, W. T. Long- 
shore, Anna M. Thompson, Jane Adams, Tillie 
C. Adams, Emir F. Ammerman, L. Pearl Ar- 
nett, Edw. M. Bainter, Brenda Baker, Jessie 
Baker, Ida I.. Barley, Florence Betton, Deane 
FE. Barnev, J. C. Bond, Alice Bovard, Garnett 
Rraden, Cora Campbell, Frances Carey. Emeline 
Chandler, Arthur T. Chanin, W. W. Clem- 
ent, Jess C. Cross, G. W. Davis, Geo. W. 
Diemer, A. A. Dodd, W. LL. Eastwood, Anna H. 


Egan, Rose L. Engleman, J. D. Fristoe, Jr 
Lucy E. Gilliam, C. F. Gustafson, Doris M 
Hines, R. F. Holcombe, Vertie Hulett, Jeanett: 
M. Jones, Beth Kanaga, Louisa Kem, B, F 
Kizer, Fern E. Koons, Amanda P. I. Kennedy 
Eloise Knox, Mary Latshaw, Ona Long, Inez 
L. Mack, Ethel Markwell, Edna Marsh, C. E 
Marston, Catherine Maxwell, Helen McMillan 
Attie Moorman, Katherine M. Morgan, A. H 
Monsees, Myrtle Mudd, Elizabeth Murphy 
Maude Myers, Ethel Nagle, B. B. Nicholas, C 
H. Nowlin, May O’Connell, Bee O’ Hearn, Mary 
C. Ralls, Adelaide Randolph, Angie Reid, Kath- 
erine Ridgway, Grace Riggs, Mary L. Robinson 
Virginia Robertson, Mary D. Sams, May San- 
ford, Elizabeth B. Scott, F. C. Shaw, Lucile A 
Sherman, Roscoe V. Shores, Stella Shea, Bessie 
Gay Secrest, Fay Scroggin, J. L. Shouse, Ada 
S. Simmons, Clifford L. Sims, Ethel Mae Smith 
Grace Slocomb, Frances Spencer, B. M. Stigal 
Mabel Stone, Eleanor A. Thomas, Grace 
Toomey, Erdmuthe von Unwerth, Alma Walk- 
er, Julia Ward, D. M. Webb, Ruth Mary Weeks 
Rose Wickey, Ethel D. Wynne, Lillian Wey! 
Annie L. Young. 

Decorations—Floy Campbell, Chairman; Mar- 
tha Abbott, Blanche Shelton Wilhite. | 

Meeting Places—F. K. Barbee, Chairman, 
R. V. Shores: C. S. Robinson, Harry R. Shep- 
herd, F. E. Engleman. ; 

Music—Mabelle Glenn, Chairman; Sarah M 
Clifford, Madeline Farley, Esther Darnall 
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Publicity—-Nell E. Lain, Chairman; John N. 
Booth, Gertrude Hamilton, Belle Morrison, 
Erdmuthe von Unwerth, E. H. Bash, Clara V. 
Townsend, Anna M. Thompsen. 

Hotel, Rooming and Eating Places—Roy A. 
Michael, Chairman; Claude N. Harman, Chas. 
4. Barrett, Edwin L. Early, Mildred Tavenner, 
Fred W. Toomey, Madge S. Purnell, Anna E. 


-~ 
— 


Hussey, Margaret Thompson, Ivy R. Parker, 
Emma Dee Darden, Myrtle G. Hogue, Gladys 
Ruble. 


Get your Identification Certificates for re- 
duced railroad rates from your city or county 
superintendent or from E. M. Carter, Columbia, 
Mo. 


VERY IMPORTANT 
General Information Concerning Railroad Rates 


Rates. The railroads have granted a round 
trip rate of one and one-half fare, regular limit, 
jor the annual meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, which meets in Kansas 
City, Missouri, November 14-17, 1928, on the 
identification certificate plan. Rates apply to 
all parts of Missouri over same route in both 
directions. 


Ticket Forms. Purchaser must present to the 
local ticket agent an official Identification Cer- 
tiicate signed by E. M. Carter, Secretary of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. This certificate may be ob- 
tained from your county or city superintendent 
or from E. M. Carter, Columbia, Missouri. One 
certificate is sufficient to include the dependent 
members of the family. 


Members must present their Identification 
Certificate properly signed and filled in when 
the ticket is purchased. The certificate should 
be surrendered to the local agent on receipt of 
ticket. 


Some ticket agents do not keep on hand the 
round trip forms. It will be wise to consult 
your ticket agent on this point well in advance. 
If he has not received the tariffs or the blank 
tickets, he should wire for them at once. 

Dates of Sale. November 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16 inclusive. 

Return Limit. Destination must be reached 
by midnight of November 22d. (This is the 
regular return limit). 

Validation. Tickets (return) must be vali- 
dated at the Kansas Citv railroad office on any 
date to and including the final return limit. 
(You should present your ticket to Kansas 
City agent, at least thirty minutes before de- 
parture of train). 

Members should report to the railroad au- 
thorities any agent who fails to provide them 
with round-trip tickets at one and one-half fare 
when the Identification Certificate has been pre- 
sented with the request for the rate. 
Identification Certificates are necessary to get 

reduced railroad rates. 


DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Chairman, John F. Gehrs, State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau. 

Vice-Chairman, Elmer R. Coats, Maryville. 

Secretary, Miss Mildred Spencer, Milan. 
Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M. Assembly 

Room, Y. M. C. A., 10th & Oak. 

General Agriculture in High Schools of Mis- 
suri, Professor Thomas Alexander, State 
Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 

Vocational Agriculture in Missouri, Guy 
James, Director Vocational Agriculture of 
Missouri, Jefferson City. 

Agriculture in the Rural Schools of Mis- 
souri, L. F. Blackburn, County Suptrintendent, 
Independence. 

Questions and discussions may follow each 
discussion. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 
Chairman, Professor Sereno Burton Clark, 
_Drury College, Springfield. 

Vice-Chairman, Miss Rosalie Kaufman, 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis. 


Secretary, Miss Imogene Murdock, North- 

east High School, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 16, 9:30 A. M., Room 221, 
Hotel President, 14th and Baltimore. 
Some Early Pagan Suggestions on Christ- 

mas Celebration, Miss Helen L. Million, Kan- 

sas City. 

Interests of the First-Year Pupil, Miss Marie 
E. Brubaker, Westport High School, Kansas 
City. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Mussolini, A Caesar or a Sulla, Professor 
Arthur L. Wolfe, Park College, Parkville. 

Some Curricular Activities in Fourth Year 
Latin, Miss Jane Adams, Paseo High School, 
Kansas City. 

Subscription Luncheon, Hotel President 
followed by 
Roman Fashion Show 

Business Meeting. 

The Work of the American School and the 
Excavation of the Agora, Professor Walter 
Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

The Ending of Aeschylus’ Septem, Profes- 
sor Allen J. Moon, William Jewell College, 


Greek Dances 
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Liberty. 

Note: Reservations for the luncheon should 
be made with F. C. Shaw, 3711 Mercier, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. Price per plate $1.25. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 


Chairman, Mathilde C. Gecks, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Susan Sherry, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Cornelia Brossard, St. Louis. 

Luncheon, Saturday, November 17th, 12:30 
P. M., Francis I Room, Hotel Baltimore. Price 
per plate $1.25. Make reservations through 
Secretary, Miss Cornelia Brossard, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis. 

Meeting following luncheon, 1:30 P. M. 

Address—How Can the Classroom Teachers’ 
Department Best Function? Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes, Norfolk, Virginia, President Classroom 
Teachers Department, N. E. A. 

Discussion. Leaders, Mary C. Ralls, Kan- 
sas City; Nell E. Lain, Kansas City; Anna M. 
Thompson, Kansas City; Kathryn Spangler, 
Clinton. 

General discussion by group. 

Election of officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
TRAINING 


Chairman, L. M. Eek, State Teachers Col- 

lege, Maryville. 

Vice-Chairman, E. E. Hutzel, Cleveland High 

School, St. Louis. 
Secretary, Miss Florence Wingert, East High 
School, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Banquet 
Hall, Coates House, 10th & Broadway. 
What the Business Man Expects from the 

Business Trained High School Graduate, James 

McQueeny, President Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 

Kansas City. 

Procedure in Developing Typing Power, Ru- 
pert P. SoRelle, Author of Rational Typewrit- 
ing, New York City. 

Can Character be Developed Through the 
Teaching of Business Subjects? W. E. Mor- 
row, Dean State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg. 

Business Meeting. 

DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
Chairman, Miss Elizabeth L. White, State 
Teachers College, Maryville. 
Vice-Chairman, W. R. Hupe, 

City. 
Secretary, Miss Irene O’Brien, Gallatin. 
Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Convention 
Hall, 13th and Central. 
Music, Kansas City Public Schools. 
Address, Mrs. Amalia Bengston 
New York City. 

Games for Elementary and Rural Schools, 
Dr. Lena Hoernig, Representative Kansas City 
Schools. 

Address, Dr. C. J. Calpin, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Music, Kansas City Public Schools. 

Business Meeting. 


Montgomery 


Conrey, 
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DEPARTMENT DEANS OF WOMEN 
Chairman, Miss Edith A. Barnard, St, 
Teachers College, Maryville. 
Vice-Chairman, Miss Mary Hamilton, Hig 
School, University City. 7 
Secretary, Miss Eleanor Kleeman, Soy, 
west High School, Kansas City. 


LUNCHEON: Friday, November 16, 12:3); 
M., Doric Room, Hotel Baltimore, $1.25 » 
plate. Reservations should be made dire: 
with the hotel. 

Girl Adjustments, Mrs. Mary Machin Gar. 
ner, Social Director of Residence Hall, Mar, 
ville. 

Recognition of the American Association ¢ 
University Women as it Relates to the Wo; 
of Deans of Women, Dr. Ella Lonn, Profess; 
of History, Goucher College, Baltimore, Mar. 
land. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


Acting Chairman, Miss Grace Smith, Sedali; 
Secretary, Mrs. Delvena Powell, Clevelan 
Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Assembj 


Room Junior College, 11th & Locust. 

The Reading Situation in the Intermedia 
Grades: To what extent should reading ; 
the intermediate grades be considered, as: 
separate subject or as an integrating si 
functioning in many situations and activities 
Miss Genevieve Turk, Scarritt School, Kz. 
sas City. 

Some Ventures in Creative Education, Mix 
Pauline Humphreys, Head Department of Eiv 
cation, State Teachers College, Warrensbuy 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Chairman, Miss Rose L. Engleman, §$. } 
Ladd School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Claude Marshall, West Par! 
School, Moberly. 

Secretary, Miss Amy Moore, Bryant Schoo. 
Independence. 

Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Junior A: 

sembly Room, Hotel President, 14th é 
Baltimore. 


Provision for the Individuality of a Schoo 
Dr. Thomas Alexander, Columbia University 
New York City. 

The Elementary Principal as a Determinit 
Force in Creative Teaching, Dr. E. M. Sippe 
Director Park School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Discussion: 

Mr. George L. Hawkins, Principal 
Hill School, St. Louis. 


Miss Ida Lee Woody, Principal Hamilt: 


School, St. Louis. 
Miss Cora Campbell, Principal Bancro! 
School, Kansas City. 
Business Meeting. 
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Note: Luncheon, Department Elementary 
School Principals, Junior Assembly Room, 
Hotel President, 14th and Baltimore, 12:15 P. 
M., Friday, November 16th, $1.75 per plate. 
Make reservations at an early date and send 
check to Mr. J. A. Robeson, Principal Long- 
fellow School, 29th and Holmes, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


Chairman, Professor Blandford Jennings, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Vice-Chairman, Miss Helen M. Brown, North- 

east Junior High School, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Miss Mary A. Woods, State Teach- 

ers College, Springfield. ; 
Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Gymnasium 
Junior College, 11th and Locust. 

The Business of the Missouri Council, Pro- 
fessor Blandford Jennings, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville. 

Some Heresies about the Teaching of Eng- 
lish, Miss Anna M. Painter, State Teachers 
College, Maryville. 

Community Journalism, Miss Vera E. Faw- 
cett, State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Round Table Discussion on the Specific Prob- 
lems Underlying “Creative Teaching” In Eng- 
lish, led by Professor H. Y. Moffett, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Chairman, Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, Uni- 

versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Vice-Chairman, Miss Nellie E. Sampson, 

Supervisor of Art, Independence. 

Secretary, Miss Vertie Hulett, Kumpf School, 

Kansas City. 

Luncheon, at the Hotel President, Friday 
noon, November 16th. Price per plate $1.50. 
All interested in art are cordially invited. Make 
reservation with Miss Ada Simmons, Central 
Junior High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Friday, November 16th, 2:00 P. M., Cabinet & 

Colonial Rooms, Hotel President, 14th & 
Baltimore. 

The Beginnings of Creative Art, Professor 
Qsear Brouse Jacobson, Director School of 
Fine Arts, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

Impressions from the International Art Con- 
gress, Miss Jean Kimber, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis. 

Business Meeting. 

Visit to Art Institute. 

College Teachers of Art Breakfast and Con- 
ference, Friday morning, November 16th, 8:00 
o'clock, Hotel Muehlebach. Reservations may 
be made through Miss Ida Glenn, c/o Hotel 
Muehlebach not later than Thursday evening. 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 

Chairman, James R. Cowan, Junior College, 

_Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, C. J. Payne, Cape Girardeau. 

Secretary, Leslie Fahrner, University of 

Missouri, Columbia. 
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Friday, November 16, 2:00 P..M., Auditorium 
Woodland School, 8th & Woodland. 

Professionalization of Subject Matter in the 
Teaching of Geography, Miss Alice Pittman, 
Supervisor, Springfield. 

Some Aspects of the Geography of the Mis- 
souri-Arkansas Region, Sanford B. Avis, Eco- 
nomic Geographer, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., St. Louis. 

Symposium: The Geography of Mexico. 

Land Utilization, Sam T. Bratton, Uni- 
versity of Mo., Columbia. 

Mineral Resources, Leslie Fahrner, Univ. 
of Mo., Columbia. 

Manufacturing and Foreign Trade, 

Distribution of Population, M. H. Shearer, 
Westport High School, Kansas City. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
AND SCIENCE 


Chairman, Miss Mabel V. Campbell, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Vice-Chairman, Miss Ella Moore, Jefferson 
City. 

Secretary, Miss Virginia C. Richeson, 604 
Dover Place, St. Louis. 

Friday, November 16, 9:00 A. M., Room 205, 

Westport Junior High School, 3841 Hyde 
Park Avenue. 


9:00 Round Table—What Effective Contacts 
have been made by Home Economic Teachers 
with Homemakers, or Parent Teacher Associa- 
tions. 


9:30 The Work of the Home Economics Ex- 
tension Agent—Professional Opportunities in 
this Field, Essie M. Heyle, State Leader Ex- 
tension Work for Women. 


10:00 Outstanding Developments in our 
Knowledge of Textiles and Clothing, Adella 
Eppel, Assistant Professor of Home Econom- 
ics, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


11:00 The Contribution of the Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers to Community Improvement, 
Miss Ivol Spafford, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, Alabama. 


12:00 Luncheon for all members of the as- 
sociation and visitors, Cafeteria, Westport Jun- 
ior High School. Price 60¢. 


1:15 The Home Economist in the Business 
Field—What Are the Opportunities? Miss 
Marjorie M. Heseltine, Chairman Home Eco- 
nomics in Business Section, American Home 
Economics Association. 


2:00 Our Professional Opportunities, Miss 
J. Lita Bane, formerly President of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association. 


3:00 Summary of the Activities of the Mis- 
souri Home Economics Clubs, Miss Ella Moore, 
Chairman of Student Clubs Committee. 


3:15 Business Meeting of 
Home Economics Association. 


the Missouri 
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Kline’s Has Grown on Worth Alone! 





1112-14 Walnut 


WELCOME 


TO KANSAS CITY! 


Missouri State Teachers. 


You are Cordially Invited to Make 
Kline’s Your Headquarters! 


Kline’s in Kansas City, is ready to serve you in every possible 
way . . . as we have during former conventions, as our St. 
Louis Store has done on the alternate years . . . and you 
are cordially invited to make full use of our many facilities. 


Use our Women’s Lounge 
On the Fifth Floor Walnut 


You will find our beautiful Fifth Floor Lounge a restful and 
convenient place to meet your friends, to wait or rest. 


Telephones Conveniently Located 
In the Fifth Floor Lounge 


Adequate telephones are provided for your City Telephoning 
and a special booth for long distance cails. 


Special Teachers’ Information Booths 
At our Main and Walnut Street Entrance. 
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=~ 
1112-14 Walnut, Thru to 1113-15 Main 


WELCOME 


TO KANSAS CITY! 


Missouri State Teachers. 


You will find Kline’s a convenient 
and profitable place to shop. 


Special Sales have been arranged for your Convention 
timely Special Purchase Offering of Winter Apparel assembled 
to bring you greatly underpriced values, in addition to our 
immense stocks of the smartest, newest Winter Apparel the 
markets afford. 
Special Purchase Offerings 
In Many Departments 


Outstanding Special Values in Coats, Frocks, Furs ... Millinery, 
Underthings, Negligees, Hose, Gloves... and all the smart 
Accessories . . . ready for your Selection. 


Shop Here for Your New 
Winter Apparel. 


It is our policy at all times to offer our patrons the outstand- 
ing and authentic fashions of the season . . . the maximum 
of value at the lowest possible price. 


Special Teachers’ Information Booths at 


our Main and Walnut Street Entrances. 




















KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT 


Chairman, Miss Lucy W. Clouser, Teachers 
College, Kansas City. : 
Vice-Chairman, Miss Jennie Taylor, Irving 

School, St. Louis. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mattie Lee Hag- 

genbusch, Springfield. 

Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Grand Ave- 
nue Temple, Grand Avenue and Ninth St. 
Creative Rhythm—Demonstrations First 

grade, J. J. Pershing School, Miss Elizabeth 

Morgan, Teacher. 

Creative Song—Demonstration Third grade, 
Sanford B. Ladd School, Miss Dena Lois Neely, 
Teacher. 

Setting Free the Creative Spirit, Professor 
Hughes Mearns, School of Education, New 
York University. j 

Business Meeting. 

NOTE: The Kansas City Public Schools will 
be open for visitors Wednesday, November 
14th. Certain schools will be prepared to 
emphasize work in CREATIVE EXPRESSION. 
A list of the schools where this work can be 
observed may be obtained from Headquarters 
of the Association or by calling the Board of 
Education of Kansas City Public Schools, Vic- 
tor 0065. Information concerning the special 
schools as OPEN AIR ROOMS, OPPORTUN- 
ITY SCHOOLS, SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
= UNGRADED ROOMS will also be avail- 
able. 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES 


Chairman, Miss Stella Pierson, Teachers 
College, Kansas City. 

— Mrs. W. W. Gibbany, Colum- 

ia. 

Secretary, Miss Alice Waldron, Park College, 

Parkville. 

LUNCHEON: Friday, November 16th, 12:00 
P. M., Unity Inn, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Speaker. (Free bus serv- 
ice from down town.) 

Friday, November 16, 2:30 P. M., Auditorium 
Public Library, 9th and Locust. 

Organization and Use of a Picture Collec- 
tion, Miss Grace Palmer, Librarian, State 
Teachers College, Springfield. 

New Books for Children of Elementary and 
High School Age, with an exhibit of books, 
Miss Vera J. Prout, Head of Children’s Work, 
Kansas City Public Library. 

Problems of the Small High School Library. 
Round table discussion led by Miss Sadie T. 
Kent, Librarian, State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau. 

Report of the Committee on Standards for 
High School Libraries, Miss Jane Morey, Sec- 
retary, State Library Commission, Jefferson 
City. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
Chairman, W. A. Luby, Junior College, Kan- 
sas City. 
Vice-Chairman, Miss Frances Nowell, Co- 
lumbia. 
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Secretary, W. H. Templin, Central Hig} 
School, Kansas City. 
Treasurer, Miss Letha Lowen, 
High School, St. Joseph. 
Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Ordinary, 

Room, Coates House, 10th and Broadway,’ 

The Changing Status of Science, Mr. Austiy 
C. Andrews, Manual Training High Schog) 
Kansas City. 

Discussion. 

A Criticism of Certain Current Grading 
Systems, Professor H. L. Rietz, University o 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 


Lafayett, 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


Chairman, Dr. B. F. Hoffman, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 
Vice-Chairmen: 
Miss Blanche H. Dow, State Teachers Col. 
lege, Maryville. 
Dr. Richard Jente, 
sity, St. Louis. 
Mr. Stephen Pitcher, Soldan High School, 
St. Louis. 
Secretary, Miss Annette Betz, Junior Col- 
lege, Kansas City. 
Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Rooms 36, 
39, 40, Junior College, 11th & Locust. 
General Meeting 

Present Perils in Modern Language Work, 
Professor Jacob Warshaw, University of Mis. 
souri, Columbia. 

Some Contemporary Figures in French Lit- 
erature, Professor Eugenie Galloo, University 
cf Kansas, Lawrence. 

Sectional Meetings 

German: Some Vital Problems in the Teach- 
ing of German, Professor J. W. Heyd, Teachers 
College, Kirksville. 

Spanish: Round Table Discussion on “How 
Shall We Best Reach the Reading Objectives?” 

French: The French Situation in Junior High 
Schools, Miss Ada M. Jones, Westport High 
School, Kansas City. 

Possible Programs for French Clubs, Miss 
Marian Wilson, Park College, Parkville. 

NOTE: A Luncheon for Modern Language 
teachers and friends will be given Friday noon, 
November 16th, at twelve o’clock at the Won- 
an’s City Club, 1111 Grand Avenue. Tickets 
$1.50 per plate. Send for reservations to Miss 
Annette Betz, Junior College, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Washington Univer. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


Chairman, Miss Sara M. Conlon, Assistant 
Supervisor of Music, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Miss Ottilie Herzog, Assist 
ant Supervisor of Music, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Cannon, Teachers 
College, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Music Room, 

Manual Training High School, 15th and 
Tracy. 
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Junior High School Appreciation Lesson— 
Central Junior High School. Miss Margaret 
Lowry, Supervisor of Appreciation, in charge. 

Boys Glee Club, Westport Junior High 
School. Director, Miss Pauline Mettstein. 

Boy-Voice of the Junior High School Age, 
Miss Mabelle Glenn, Director of Music, Kan- 
sas City Public Schools. 

Junior High Activities in Kansas City, Miss 
Violet Clausen, Northeast Junior High School, 
Kansas City. 

Creative Teaching with Music, Mrs. Frances 
Elliott Clark, Head of the Educational De- 
partment, Victor Talking Machine Company. 

Greetings from the “In and About St. Louis” 
Club of Music Supervisors. 

Creative Teaching and the Radio, Miss Alice 
Keith, Head of the Educational Department, 
Radio Corporation of America, New York 
City. 

Business Meeting. 

DEPARTMENT OF PARENT-TEACHER 

ASSOCIATION 

Chairman, Mrs. William A. Garnett, 

Askew Ave., Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Robert L. Yeager, Lit- 

tle Blue. 

Secretary, Mrs. Clifford B. Adams, 3220 Jack- 

son, St. Joseph. 

Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Assembly 
Room, Westport Junior High School, 3841 
Hyde Park Ave. 

Call to order. 

A Word of Appreciation, Mr. Geo. E. Melch- 
er, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City. 

Systematized Pre-School Work in Kansas 
City, Mrs. E. R. Weeks, Founder of Parent- 
Teacher Associations in Missouri, Kansas City. 

Essentials in Parent-Teacher Work, Mrs. W. 
A. Masters, State President, St. Joseph. 

Equalizing Public Education in Missouri, 
Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent, Jef- 
ferson City. 

Rural Parent-Teacher Work, Mrs. Charles 
Fort, State Chairman Rural Life, Springfield. 

What a County Superintendent can do to 
promote Parent-Teacher Association Work, Mr. 
a Coward, County Superintendent, Spring- 
eld. 

Round Table Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Chairman, Dr. Henry S. Curtis, State De- 
partment of Education, Jefferson City. 
Vice-Chairman, Dr. Ethel Saxman, Teachers 

College, Maryville. 

Secretary, Miss Florence Bradley, Westport 

_ High School, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Francis I 
Room, Hotel Baltimore. 

President’s Address: Newer Projects in 
Health and Physical Education, Dr. Henry S. 
Curtis, State Department of Education, Jef- 
ferson City. 

The Health Program of St. Louis, Dr. B. 
Wyllie, St. Louis. 

Current Problems in Physical Education. A 
series of seven minute addresses: 
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Why a State Should be Interested in Phys- 
ical Education, Chas. A. Lee, State 
Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson 
City. 

Larger and Better Playgrounds, Dean M. 
G. Neale, University of Mo., Colum- 
bia. 

Why Nine Point Buttons and Badge Tests, 
Dr. Fred Burger, Director of Physical 
Education, Kansas City. 

Work of the State High School Athletic 
Association, O. G. Sanford, State De- 
partment of Education, Jefferson City. 

High Spots in the Elementary School Pro- 


gram, Miss Lucy B. Osborn, State 
Department of Education, Jefferson 
City. 


The Need of Training for Physical Di- 
rectors, Miss Mary McKee, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Nutrition Work with High School Girls, 
Miss Florence Bradley, Westport High 
School, Kansas City. 

The Value of Exhibitions in Physical Ed- 
ucation, Roscoe V. Cramer, Columbia. 

Salvaging the Crippled Child, Dr. Frank 
Dickson, Orthopedic Surgeon, St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Kansas City. 

General Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 
Physical Education Demonstration by the 
Kansas City Schools, 7:00 P. M. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman, B. P. Lewis, Superintendent, 


Rolla. 

Vice-Chairman, J. E. Holman, Superintend- 

ent, Fayette. 

Secretary, L. B. Hawthorne, Superintend- 

ent, Mexico. 

Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Banquet 
Room, Kansas City Athletics Club, 11th 
& Baltimore. 

The Administrative Basis for Creative Ef- 
fort in Teaching, Dr. Thomas Alexander, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

The Administrator’s Share in Creative Teach- 
ing, E. M. Sipple, Director of Park School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Round Table Discussion led by Mr. Sipple. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 


Chairman, Cecil O. Williams, Central High 
School, Kansas City. 
Vice-Chairman, W. R. Teeters, Board of Ed- 
ucation, St. Louis. 
Secretary, Herman Schlundt, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 
Friday, November 16, 9:00 A. M., Rooms 37 
& 38, Junior College, 11th and Locust. 
Short business session including report of 
Executive Committee. 
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Visits to Kansas City Star newspaper print- 
ing plant and W. D. A. F. Radio Sending Sta- 
tion. Conductor—Mr. W. S. Ester. 

Visit to the scientific laboratories of the 
Northeast Junior High School and the North- 
east Senior High School. Description of scien- 
tific equipment in Junior High School by Mr. 
B. B. Blackford. Description of scientific 
equipment in Senior High School by Mr. L. A. 
Pinkney. 

Luncheon, 12:30 P. M., 
letic Club. Plate $1.00. 
in charge. 

Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Rooms 37 
& 38, Junior College, 11th and Locust. 
Vitamines and Nutrition, Professor J. C. 

Hughes, State Agriculture College, Manhat- 

tan, Kansas. 

Exhibition and Demonstration of Apparatus. 

Alpha Ray Track Apparatus, Mr. J. E. 
Wildish, Junior College, Kansas City. 

Apparatus for Microprojection and Micro- 
photography, useful in small classes, 
Albert Saeger, Junior College, Kan- 
sas City. 

A Piece of Home-made Apparatus for 
Demonstration in High School Physics 
Classes, Mr. John Harty, State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville. 

Any science teacher who has found some 
new device or apparatus which is particularly 
serviceable for class demonstration or exhibi- 
tion is invited to bring it to the meeting and to 
say a few words about its use and effectiveness. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
Chairman, R. L. Davidson, Cape Girardeau. 
Vice-Chairman, Otto Dubach, Central High 
School, Kansas City. 

Secretary, J. G. Merideth, Moberly. 

Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Common- 
wealth Hotel, 12th & Broadway. 

New Demands on Education, Dr. John Rufi, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Uniform Blanks for Transferring High 
School Credits, Everett Deardorff, State De- 
partment of Education, Springfield. 

The Relation of the High School Principal 
to Athletics, Carl Burris, Principal High 
School, Clayton. 

The Value of the Home Room in the High 
School, B. M. Stigall, Principal Paseo High 
School, Kansas City. 

Business Meeting. 

Business Meeting and Round Table Discus- 
sion of the State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation. O. G. Sanford, President, Carl Burris, 
Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman, Wm. E. Birr, Beaumont High 
School, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Pauline D. Knobbs, 
High School, Kirksville. 

Secretary, Wm. Lewis, Junior College, Kan- 
sas City. 

Friday November 16, 2:00 P. M., Library Jun- 
ior College, 11th and Locust. 


Kansas City Ath- 
Mr. C. D. Williams 
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Teachers’ Sidelights on Evolving America, 
Citizens, Walter H. Ryle, State Teachers (yj. 
lege, Kirksville. 

The Social Science Laboratory, Dickie Yer. 
ington, Central High School, St. Joseph. 

Education IN Citizenship, not FOR Citizep. 
ship, J. G. Van Sickel, Principal, High Schoo} 
Kirksville. 

The Social Studies Curriculum for the Seg. 
ondary School, Professor R. V. Harman, Uniy. 
ersity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Business Meeting. 

Social Science Dinner, Friday evening, Np. 
vember 16th, 6:30 o’clock. Place to be ap. 
nounced. Dr. Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Bal. 
timore, Maryland, will speak on “Traditional 
History or Living Problems of Citizenship,” 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


Chairman, Mrs. Etta M. 
Paseo, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Miss Stella Michel, Michae! 
School, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Miss Lillian Herrod, Springfield 
Opportunity School, Kansas City. 
Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Dining Room 
No. 4, Hotel Muehlebach. 

The Teaching of Spelling in Special Classes, 
Mr. L. G. French, Principal Karnes Opportun- 
ity School, Kansas City. 

A Review of Eye Conservation Work in the 
Kansas City Schools, Miss Odessa Kessler, 
Hamilton School, Kansas City. 

Speech Correction in St. Louis Schools, Miss 
Pearl Dix, St. Louis Public Schools. 

A Report of Achievement Tests in Kansas 
City Special Schools, Miss Mamie Burk, Jack- 
son Opportunity School, Kansas City. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Chairman, Miss Virginia Robertson, Central 
High School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Miss Charity Grace, Roose- 

velt High School, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Miss Helen Hobbs, 

High School, Kansas City. 
Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Blue Room, 
Hotel Baltimore. 

Creative Teaching in High School Speech 
Courses, Miss Louise Abney, Kansas City. 

By-Products of Speech Work, Eugene Hess, 
Edina. 

School Plays and Their Standards, Miss Ag- 
nes Rank, Jefferson City. 

Qualifications and Training for Teachers 
of Speech, Mrs. Wallace Applegate, Keytes- 
ville. 

Creating a Real Place for Speech in College 
Entrance Credits, John W. Shaver, Kirksville. 

The Community Theater as a Creative Or 
gan of Speech, Herbert Brake, Kansas City. 

Business Meeting. 

5:00 P. M. Buffet Supper at the home of 
Miss Virginia Robertson, 46 East 55th St 
Terrace for all interested in Speech. Cars will 
convey guests from the hotel. 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHERS OF 
EDUCATION 


Chairman, Miss Mary Sue Hopkins, Savan- 

nah. 

Vice-Chairman, Miss Faye Knight, Milan. 

Secretary, Miss Blanche Loyd, Dexter. 
Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Music Room, 

Hotel Muehlebach, 12th & Baltimore. 

9:00 Appointing of Committees. 

2:10 The Immediate Needs of the Rural 
School as I See Them, Miss Cassie Burke, Rur- 
al School Inspector. 

2:40 Extra-Curricular Activities in My De- 

tment. Five minute talks by: Miss Maud 
Woodruff, Trenton; Miss Gladys Smith, Ridge- 
way; Miss Sallie Pattinson, Huntsville; Miss 
Cozette Graves, Holden. 

3:00 “Speaking the Public Mind”’—Gener- 
al Discussion of Problems from the Field, led 
by: Miss Flora May Bickel, Poplar Bluff; Mr. 
Buell Cramer, Smithville; Miss Jessie Via, 
Rolla; Miss Janye Wilkenson, Neosho. 

The Year’s Message, Mr. O. G. Sanford, 
Teacher-Training Inspector, Columbia. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITIES, COL- 
LEGES AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Chairman, Edgar D. Lee, Christian College, 
Columbia. 
Secretary, E. P. Puckett, Dean Central Col- 
lege, Fayette. 
Friday, November 16th, 2:00 P. M., Ball Room, 

Hotel Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore. 

Standards for the Training of College Teach- 
ers, Dr. J. H. Coursault, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Chairman Committee on Ac- 
credited Schools and Colleges. 

Discussion. 

Co-Ordination between High School and 
First Year College Work, Dr. F. M. Tisdell, 
Dean College of Arts and Science, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, member Committee on 
Accredited Schools and Colleges. 

Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


Chairman, Miss Amelia Meissner, Curator 
Educational Museum, St. Louis. 
Vice-Chairman, D. P. Mossman, Columbia. 
Secretary, Miss M. L. Bollinger, Marlborough 
__ School, Kansas City. 
Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Auditorium 
Humboldt School, 11th & Holmes. 
Demonstration Lesson—Method of Using 
Classroom films as per the Eastman Experi- 
ment, VI Grade Class from Bancroft School, 
led by Miss Florence Kaufman, Bancroft 


School, Kansas City. 
_ Development of Visual Aids and Their Place 
in the Classroom, D. P. Mossman, Columbia. 
Round Table Discussion, led by Rupert Pet- 
ers, Director Department of Visual Instruction, 
Kansas City. 
Business Meeting. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Chairman, Robert Runge, 

dustrial Arts, Springfield. 

Secretary, Luther E. Morris, Independence. 
Friday, November 16, 2:00 P. M., Assembly 

Room, Lathrop Trade School, Central be- 
tween 12th & 13th. 

Greetings, Mr. O. H. Day, Director Voca- 
tional and Industrial Education, Kansas City. 

A 20th Century Educational Program, Dr. 
W. A. Brandenburg, President Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. 

Recent Developments in Industrial Arts 
Teaching and How We will Meet Them, Mr. 
N. B. Grinstead, Director Industrial Arts, 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg. 

The Technique of Preparing Instruction 
Sheets and the Development of Classroom Pro- 
cedure adapted to their Use, Prof. R. W. Sel- 
vidge, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

How is Vocational Education Affecting In- 
dustrial Arts, Mr. T. E. Spencer, Principal Vo- 
cational School, St. Louis. 

Summary of Program, Mr. C. A. Prosser, 
President Dunwoody Institute, ‘Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Business Meeting. 


Supervisor In- 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Chairman, Geo. W. Reavis, State Director 
Vocational Education, Jefferson City. 
Secretary, C. L. Wetzel, State Supervisor 
Industrial Education, Jefferson City. 
Thursday, November 15, 1:30 P. M., Auditor- 

ium, Lathrop Trade School, 13th and Cen- 


tral. (Just across the street from the 
Convention Hall). 

1:30 Appointment of Committees. 

1:45 What the Smith-Hughes Law Means 


to Trade Education, O. H. Day, Director Vo- 
cational Training, Kansas City Public Schools. 

2:00 Characteristics of Efficient Vocational 
Education, T. E. Spencer, Director of Re- 
search, Reference and Publicity, St. Louis 
Public Schools. 

2:15 Home Economics Education for Adults, 
Miss Ella Moore, State Supervisor Vocational 
Home Economics, Jefferson City. 

2:30 How the Vocational Agriculture Teach- 
er Can Best Serve His Community, R. T. 
Wright, President Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers of Missouri, Gilman City. 

2:45 Home Economics Outlook, Miss Ade- 
laide Baylor, Chief, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Federal Board, Washington, D. C. 

3:00 Vocational Training for Future Farm- 
ers, Guy E. James, State Supervisor Agricul- 
tural Education, Jefferson City. 


3:15 Address, Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
4:30 Business Meeting. 


6:00 Missouri Vocational Education Ban- 


quet, Hotel Savoy. 








GENERAL INFORMATION, 


Headquarters Hotels: The Muehlebach and 
Baltimore Hotels have been selected as head- 
quarters for the meeting. 

University of Missouri Dinner jor all grad- 
uates and former students, Thursday, November 
15th, 6:00 P. M., Francis I Room, Hotel Balti- 
more. Tickets may be secured in the lobby of 
Hotel Baltimore. Price $2:00 per plate. 

Dinner for Kansas City School Masters Club 
and Phi Delta Kappa, jointly, Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 14th, 6:00 o’clock, University 
Club, 918 Baltimore. Price per plate $1.50. 
Reserve ticket at headquarters booth. 

Pi Lambda Theta Breakfast, Saturday, No- 
vember 17th, 8:00 A. M., at the Hotel President, 
Cabinet Room. Make reservations with Anna 
G. Myers, Public Library Building, Kansas City, 


Missouri. Telephone Victor 0065. Price $1.00 
per plate. 

All Teachers College Faculty Breakfast, 
Thursday morning, November 15th, 8:00 
o’clock, at the Hotel Baltimore. Price per 


plate $1.00. 

Art Department Luncheon at the Hotel Presi- 
dent, Friday, November 16th, at 12:30 P. M. 
Price per plate $1.50. All persons interested in 
art are cordially invited. Make reservations 
with Miss Ada Simmons, Central Junior High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Central Missouri State Teachers College 
Luncheon, Friday noon, November 16th, Pom- 
peian Room, Hotel Baltimore. Tickets $1.25. 
Tickets go off sale at 10:30 o'clock Friday morn- 
ing, November 16th. Secure yours as early as 
possible. 

Christian College Luncheon will be held at 
the Tea Room of the Hotel Muehlebach, Friday, 
November 16th, at 12:15 P. M. All former 
Christian College students are invited. 

Luncheon for members Department of Class- 
ics and friends will be given at the Hotel Presi- 
dent, Friday, November 16th, at 12:30 P. M. 
Price per plate $1.25. Write F. C. Shaw, 3711 
Mercier, Kansas City, Missouri for reservations. 

Classroom Teachers’ Department Luncheon, 
Saturday, November 17th, 12:30 P. M., Hotel 
Baltimore. Make reservations through Miss 
Cornelia Brossard, Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Price per late $1.25. All 
classroom teachers are invited to the luncheon 
and to the meeting following the luncheon. 
Come for the meeting if you cannot attend the 
luncheon. 

College Teachers of Art Breakfast and Con- 
ference, Friday morning, November 16th, 8:00 
o’clock, Hotel Muehlebach. Program. Reser- 
vations may be made through Miss Ida Glenn, 
c/o Hotel Muehlebach not later than 6:00 P. M. 
Thursday evening, November 15th. $1.00 per 
plate. 

Commercial Training Department Luncheon, 
Friday noon, November 16th, Banquet Hall, 
Coates House. , ; 

Cottey College Luncheon will be held Thurs- 
day, November 15th, 12.30 P. M. at the Hotel 
Baltimore. 
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BANQUETS AND DINNERS 


Council of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion Breakfast, Thursday morning, November 
15th, 8:00 o'clock, at the Nance Cafe. 

Culver-Stockton Dinner, Friday evening, No- 
vember 16th, at 6:00 o’clock, Sexton Hotel, 12th 
Street between Main and Baltimore. i 


Price pe 
plate $1.25. md 


Reservations should be mailed to 
Claude E. Spencer, Alumni Secretary, Canton 
Missouri. The Sexton Hotel will be used as 
headquarters for all former Culver-Stockton 
students attending the Kansas City meeting, 
Luncheon Department Deans of Women, Fri- 
day, November 16, 12:30 P. M., Doric Room 
Hotel Baltimore. Price per plate $1.25. Reser. 
vations should be made directly with the hotel. 
Drury College Luncheon will be held Friday 
noon, November 16th, at the Kansas City Ath- 
letic Club. $1.00 per plate. . 
Luncheon, Department of Elementary School 


Principals, Junior Assembly Room, Hotel 
President, 14th and Baltimore, 12:15 P. M, 
Friday, November 16th, $1.75 per plate. Make 


reservations at any early date and send check 
to Mr. J. A. Robeson, Principal Longfellow 
School, 29th and Holmes, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. : 

Luncheon for Department of Household Arts 
and Science, Friday, November 16th, 12:00 
o'clock, Cafeteria, Westport Junior High 
School, 3841 Hyde Park Avenue. Price 60c. 

Kappa Omicron Phi Dinner, Friday evening, 
November 16th, 6:30 o’clock at Ricker’s Cafe, 
1112 Baltimore Avenue. Price per plate $1.00. 
Reservations should be made not later than No- 
a 14th to Miss Julia Hatz, Warrensburg, 
Mo. 

Luncheon Department of Libraries, Friday, 
November 16, 12:00 o’clock, Unity Inn, 917 
Tracy Avenue, Kansas City. Joy Elmer Mor- 


gan, Speaker. (Free bus service from down 
town.) 
Lindenwood College Luncheon, Hotel 


Muehlebach, Friday, Noven.ber 16th, 12:15 P. 
M. 

Missouri Bookmen’s Banquet will be held 
Wednesday evening, November 14th, 6:45 P. M., 
at the Hotel Muehlebach. 

Missouri Valley College Alumni Dinner will 
be held Thursday evenine. November 15th, at 
6:00 o’clock. Place to be announced. Price per 
plate $1.00. 

Banquet for Missouri Vocational Education 
Teachers, Thursday evening, November 15th, 
6:00 o'clock. Hotel Savov. 

Missouri Wesleyan College Luncheon will be 
on Friday. November 16th, 12:30 P. M., at the 
Hotel Baltimore. Price per plate $1.25. 

Modern Language Department Luncheon, 
Friday, November 16th. 12:00 o'clock at the 
Woman's Citv Club. 1111 Grand Avenue. Fifth 
Floor. Tickets $1.50. Make reservations with 
Annette Betz. Junior College, 11th and Locust 
Streets. Kansas Citv. Missouri 

National Primary Council will serve a lunch- 
eon at the Hotel President. Congress Room, 
Thursday, November 15th, at 12 o'clock. Make 
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reservations with Miss Helen Blackburn, 4014 

Bellefontaine, Kansas City, Missouri. Tele- 
phone Wabash 3170. <A few tickets will be on 
sale Thursday morning at the hotel heakquart- 
ers. All Kindergarten-Primary teachers and 
their friends are cordially invited. Price per 
plate $1.50. , 

The Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege Luncheon will be held Friday, November 
16th, at 12:00 o’clock, Hotel Baltimore. Price 
per plate $1.25. Make reservations with Mrs. 
Barbara Freeman or Miss Ethel Hook, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 

The Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege Luncheon will be held in the Pompeian 
Room, Hotel Baltimore, Friday, November 
6th, at 12:15 P. M. Price per plate $1.00. 
Reservations may be obtained from clerk at the 
hotel or from members of the Maryville faculty. 
Park College Banquet will be held at the City 
Club, 1023 Grand Ave., Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 16th, 6:30 P. M. Price per plate $1.00. 

Peabody College Breakfast, Saturday morn- 
ing, November 17th, at 7:30 o'clock, Nance 
Cafe. 

Luncheon for all Science Teachers, Friday, 
November 16th at 12:30, Kansas City Athletic 
Club. Price per plate $1.00. Mr. C. O. Wil- 
liams in charge. 

Social Science Dinner, Friday evening, No- 
vember 16th, 6:30 o'clock. Place to be an- 
nounced. Dr. Ella Lonn, Goucher College, 
3altimore, Maryland will speak on “Traditional 
History or Living Problems of Citizenshin? 

Stephens College Luncheon will be at the 
Hotel Baltimore, Friday, November 16th, 12:30 
P. M. 

Teachers College, Columbia University Din- 
nef, Ball Room, Hotel Muehlebach, Friday eve- 
ning, November 16, 6:00 o’clock. Teachers Col- 


lege guests, Doctor Thomas Alexander and 
Doctor Paul R. Mort. 

Make reservation with Miss Alice Cusack. 
Board of Education rooms, Public Library 
Building, or W. T. Longshore, Greenwood 
School. Price per plate $2.25. 


Washington University Alumni Luncheon 
and Reunion, Friday, 12:30 P. M., November 
loth, at the Kansas City Athletic Club. 

The William Jewell College Dinner will be 
given at the University Club, 918 Baltimore 
Ave. Thursday, November 15th, at 6:00 P. M. 
$1.50 per plate. 

William Woods College Luncheon, Hotel 
Muehlebach, Friday, November 16th, 12:15 P. 
M. Price per plate $1.00. Tickets may be secured 
om Mrs. Dorothy Favreau Fardon, President 
Kansas City William Woods Club, 5608 Olive 
Street, (Phone Atwater 3304-W) Kansas City. 
Missouri, or Mr. L. H. Diekroeger, Promotional 
secretary, William Woods College, Fulton, 
Missouri. 

_American Royal Live Stock Show. Mr. J. A. 
Collett, President of the Kansas City Stock- 
yards Company and member of the board of 
‘rectors of the American Royal Live Stock 
Show, has assured State Director Reavis that 
members of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
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ciation will be admitted to the show free on 
Saturday afternoon, November 17, 1928, by pre- 
senting receipt of membership. 

The Annual State Conference for Vocational 
Home Economic Teachers will be held in 
Kansas City, Tuesday and Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 13-14, 1928. Superintendents and _ princi- 
pals are welcome at all times. Meetings will 
be held in the Elizabethan Room, Hotel Balti- 
more. 

The Kansas City Public Schools will be open 
for visitors Wednesday, November 14th. Cer- 
tain schools will be prepared to emphasize work 
in CREATIVE EXPRESSION. A list of the 
schools where this work can be observed may 
be obtained from Headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation or by calling the Board of Education 
of Kansas City Public Schools, Victor 0065. In- 


formation concerning the special schools as 
OPEN AIR ROOMS, OPPORTUNITY 
SCHOOLS, SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 


and UNGRADED ROOMS will also be avail- 
able. 

The Kansas City Teachers’ Club will give an 
\uto Ride on Thursday afternoon, November 
15th, at 4:00 o'clock. Make reservations with 
the members of the Committee at the Teach- 
ers’ Club Booth, Convention Hall. 

The Kansas City Teachers’ Club has provided 
a rest room at Convention Hall for the conven- 
ience of the out of town guests. 

The Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege will play the Emporia State Teachers Col- 


lege a game of football on the Muehlebach 
Field at 2:30 Saturday afternoon, November 
17th. Admission $1.00. 


Hotels in Kansas City 


The Committee on Hotel, Rooming and Eat- 
ing Places will have a desk in the lobby of the 
Muehlebach Hotel. 

The hotels listed here are all good character 
and with a room capacity of more than .five 
thousand. In addition there are a number of 
hotels with from twenty-five to two hundred 
room each, not named here. 

The total number of hotel rooms in Kansas 
City’s downtown area, all of which is within a 
five block radius of Convention Hall, is 9,961, 
of which 6,490 are with bath. Numerous apart- 
ment hotels located within ten blocks of the 
Union Station contain 3,208 transient rooms. 
Of these 2,432 are with bath and 776 without. 
The majority of these take transient guests. 

Rates submitted here are no higher and in 
many instances considerbly more moderate, than 
in other cities. During times of congestion these 
hotels agree not to raise these regular prices, 
but will charge full capacity rates. For ex- 
ample, a room that rents at $2.50 a day for one 
person, and $4.00 a day for two persons, would 
be $4.00 a day whether occupied by one or 
two persons. 

Where a greater number of persons than the 
stated capacity occupies a room the same rate 
would be charged the extra guest as is charged 
for the one person makine up the capacity. For 
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example, in case of a room that rents for $4.00 
a day for one person, and $6.00 a day for two 
persons—if more than two occupy the room, a 
charge of $2.00 for each extra guest shall be 
made. 

Requests for reservations should be made by 
writing direct to the hotels. The Committee on 
Hotels and Rooms urges all visiting teachers 
to make reservations as soon as possible. 

Name and Location 


Without Bath With Bath 

Aladdin, 12th and Wyandotte 

Single $2.50 to $4.00 

Double 3.50 to 6.00 
Alcazar, 29th and Baltimore 

Single 2.50 

Double 3.50 
Ambassador, Broadway and Knickerbocker 

Single 3.00 to 5.00 

Double 4.00 to 6.00 
Baltimore, 12th and Baltimore 

Single 2.00 to $3.00 2.50to 8.00 

Double 3.00to 5.00 4.00 to 12.00 
Bellerive, Armour and Warwick 

Single 3.00 

Double 4.00 to 5.00 
Blackstone, 817 Cherry 

Single 1.50 2.00 

Double 1.50 2.00 
Bray, 1114 Baltimore 

Single 1.50 to 2.00 2.00 to 3.00 

Double 2.50to 3.00 3.00 to 5.00 
Cleveland, 407 E. 9th 

Single 1.00 1.50 

Double 1.50 2.50 
Coates House, 10th and Broadway 

Single 1.00 to 2.00 1.50to 3.50 

Double 1.50 to 3.00 2.50 to 5.50 
Commonwealth, 12th and Broadway 

Single 2.00 to 3.00 

Double 3.00 to 4.00 
Congress, 521 E. 9th 

Single 1.50 2.00 

Double 2.00 2.50 
Convention, 12th and Broadway 

Single 1.50 2.00 

Double 2.50 3.00 
Densmore, 912 Locust 

Single 1.00 to 1.25 1.50 to 2.00 

Double 2.00 to 2.50 2.00 to 3.00 


Dixon, 12th and Baltimore 


Single 1.50 to 2.00 2.00 to 3.50 

Double 2.50 to 3.00 3.50 to 5.00 
Fredric, 312 FE. 9th 

Single 1.50to 2.00 

Double 2 50to 3.50 
Gladstone, 319 E. 9th 

Single 1.00 1.50 

Double 1.50 2.00 
Glennon, 12th and Baltimore 

Single 1.50 to 2.00 2.00 to 3.00 

Double 2.50to 3.00 3.50 to 5.00 
Holland House, 1333 Central 

Single 2.50 to 3.00 

Double 3.00 to 3.50 
Kansas City Athletic Club, 11th and Baltimore 

Single 3.00 to 5.00 

Double 5.00 to 7.00 
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Keystone, 12th and Broadway 


Single 1.25 1.50 

Double 1.50 2.00 
Kupper, llth and McGee 

Single 1.50 to 2.50 2.00 to 5.00 

Double 2.50to 3.00 3.00 to 8.00 
LaSalle, Linwood and Harrison 

Single 2.50 to 5.00 

Double 3.50 to 7.50 
Mercer, 12th and McGee 

Single 1.50to 2.00 2.00 to 3.50 

Double 2.50to 3.00 3.50 to 5.00 
Missouri, 310 W. 12th St. 

Single 1.25to 1.50 50 to 2.50 

Double 2.00to 2.25 2.50 to 3.50 
Muehlebach, 12th & Baltimore 

Single 2.50 to 3.00 3.50 to 9,00 

Double 4.00to 5.00 5.00 to 12.00 
Newbern, 517 E. Armour 

Single 2.50 to 3.00 

Double 5.00 
New Oxford, 1222 Locust 

Single 1.25 1.50 to 1.75 

Double 2.50 to 3.00 
Piermont, 1221 Broadway 

Single 1.00 1.50 

Double 2.00 2.50 
President, 14th and Baltimore 

Single 2.50 to 5.00 

Double 4.00 to 7.00 
Puritan, 9th and Wyandotte 

Single 1.00 1.50 to 2.00 

Double 1.50 2.00 to 2.50 
Ricardo, 811 E. Armour 

Single 2.00 

Double 3.00 
Robert E. Lee, 13th & Wyandotte 

Single 2.00 to 2.50 

Double 3.00 to 3.50 
Savoy, 9th and Central 

Single 1.50 to 2.50 2.00 to 3.50 

Double 2.50to 3.50 3.00 to 5.00 
Schuyler, 1017 Locust 

Single 1.50 to 2.50 

Double 2.50 to 3.50 
Sexton, 12th and Baltimore 

Single 2.00 2.50to 3.50 

Double 3.00 4.00 to 6.00 
Sherman, 905 Locust 

Single 1.50 2.50 

Double 2.50 3.50 
Snyderhof, 917-919 Oak 

Single 1.50 to 3.00 

Double 2.50 to 4.00 
Southland, 3517 Main 

Single 2.00 

Double 2.50 
Stats, 12th & Wyandotte A 

Single ?.00 to 3.50 

Double 3.50 to 7.50 
Tanner, 917 Locust 

Single 1.25 1.50 

Double 1.50 2.25 
Valentine on Broadway, 3724 Broadway 

Single 3.00 

Double 3.50 


(Continued on page 558) 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION TO BE PROPOSED 


Financial. 


a) Providing for the larger contribution of 
the State toward general school sup- 
port, through the creation of an eight 
million dollar school fund for annual 
distribution to all schools on the basis 
of teacher and attendance quota. 
Providing for the partial equalization 
of educational opportunity and educa- 
tional tax among the districts of the 
state by establishing an equalization 
fund of approximately three million 
dollars, to be distributed to such dis- 
tricts as are unable by a 65 cent levy, 
with other money available, to raise 
$60.00 per child in average daily attend- 
ance. 


b 


Administrative 


(a) To eliminate the waste incident to small 
schools by providing for the redistrict- 
ing of each county into as many pro- 
posed districts as there are four year 
high schools needed in the county. All 
districts to stand and to function as 
they are now until the proposed district 
is approved by a vote of the citizens 
thereof. 


Note 


The financial measure is more completely 
worked out and the data therefor more com- 
pletely at hand than is the case for the admin- 
istrative or redistricting measure. 

The following tables refer to the financial 
measure and show its influence on the high 
school districts of the state. 


Explanatory of the Tables. 


These tables have been made and compiled 
irom data gathered under the direction of Ros- 
coe V. Cramer for the Legislative Committee 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association. 
They represent a prodigious amount of work. 
Their accuracy is reliable and their source is 
trom dependable district and county official 
papers. The figures presented are derived from 
tables too large for publication, involving about 
thirty different items from each school district 
which maintains a high school, altogether 773. 

The tables as pres-nted below furnish data 
valuable for study from the viewpoint of the 
state as a whole or from that of the individual 
district. 

Further studies extending into rural districts 
are to be made, though it is manifestly, and re- 
grettably, impossible to make the same detailed 
study of the 9,000 rural districts that has been 
made of the high school units. 

The following is an explanation of the figures 
t each column in the tables: 


Column (a) 


his column contains the amounts of money 
per resident pupil in average daily attendance 
derived from sources unaffected by the pro- 
posed legislation, as follows: county apportion- 
ment, township apportionment, railroad and 
telegraph taxes and rents and interests. ‘The 
figures used are those of 1926 and 27. 


Column (b) 


This column shows the amount of money that 
each district can raise per resident pupil in 
average daily attendance by a levy of 65 cents 
on the hundred dollars valuation of the prop- 
erty assessed in the district. Under the pro- 
posed law the local levy required before a dis- 
trict can participate in the equalization fund is 
65 cents. This figure has been selected because 
65 cents is the maximum levy allowed under the 
constitution for districts not containing an in- 
corporated city, town or village. By using this 
as a basis all districts are reduced to the same 
level and can be treated alike at the hands of 
the State. 

A study of the variations in the column illus- 
trate forcefully the inequality in the ability of 
districts to support schools. 

The 1926-27 valuations were used in comput- 
ing these items. 


Column (c) 


This column gives the apportionment of the 
proposed state general school distributive fund 
of $8,000,000 on teacher quota and total days 
attended for 1926-1927 per resident pupil in 
average daily attendance after the following de- 
ductions are made: 

The amount 
Vocational 
1926-1927 
The amount disbursed for 
Teachers Training courses in 


disbursed ior 
Education in 


high schools and Teachers 
Training in cities in 1926- 
ae $216,088.71 


The amount disbursed on 
account of special schools for 
defectives in 1926-1927 95,880.00 


deduction from the 
proposed $8,000,000 state 
general school distributive 
fund before the apportion- 
ment is made on _ teacher 
quota and attendance quota $503,226.54 
The balance, $7,496,773.46 will be apportioned 
to all the public school districts by the same 
method now used. Thus, using the teacher and 
attendance figures of 1926-1927 as basis for cal- 
culation $1,773,648.46 will be apportioned on 


Total 








046 


teacher quota and the remaining $5,773,648.46 
will be apportioned on the basis of the total 
days attended. The teacher quota will be made 
on the same basis for each district as at present. 
The increase will all accrue to the attendance 
quota which will thus be made twenty times 
that of 1926-1927. 

This column contains the sum of money that 
each district will receive per pupil in A. D. A. 
from the teacher quota and attendance quota 
under the proposed school bill. 

Column (d) 

This column gives the amount of state school 
moneys which the district will receive from the 
equalization fund, under the following condi- 
tions: If by voting a 65 cent levy for current 
school expenses the district does not have 
enough money to amount to $60.00 per pupil in 
A. D. A. counting the items of the preceding 
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columns, the state will pay to the 
enough to make up the deficit. 

The revenue receipts for vocational work 
teacher training work, free textbooks and the 
education of physical defectives are not counted 
in determining whether a district is entitled tp 
money from the equalization fund. 

Column (e) 

This column shows the total amount ths 
the districts will receive from the general State 
distributive fund and the state equalization fund 

Column (f) 

This column expresses in terms of local tax 
levy the value to the district of the total re. 
ceipts from the state under the proposed plan 
In order to produce by local tax the amount 
district will receive from the state under this 
plan that district would have to levy the rate in 
dicated in this column. 


district 


Table I 


The total current school receipts of the first class high school districts for the school year 
of 1926-1927 from the funds left standing, from a 65 cent levy on the $100,000 assessed valua- 


tion, from the proposed state general distributive 


fund of $8,000,000, and from the proposed 


State equalization fund per resident pupil in average daily attendance. 
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(a) 
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13.80 
25.97 
15.05 
15.73 
15.73 
20.17 
27.20 
13.16 
0000 
0000 
20.28 


12,661. 
1,725. 
3,468. 
2,245. 


2,608 


7,841. 
9,648. 
6,890. 
4,028. 
30,378. 
12,322. 
8,790. 
2,096. 
16,469. 
4,138. 
1,727. 
7,581. 
1,218. 
11,241. 
4,800. 
1,572. 
8,162. 
2,642. 
8,461. 
23,310. 
6,448. 


7,985. 


5,196. 
10,339. 
3,397. 


8,487 


8,424. 
2,107. 
2,361. 
14,028. 
5,682. 


2,992. 


2,957. 
1,360. 
12,923. 


2,544 
14,374. 


2,213. 
4,662. 
11,385. 


5,126. 


2,421. 


2,170 


60,045. 
13,001. 
12,997. 


3,092 


2,183. 
2,384. 
12,702. 











(f) 
1,33 


1.25 
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Purdin -- 

purdy ------~--~----7-- 
Puxico, C. D. soineieetedinetieatnatbetnniettnededines 
Quen City ---------------- 
Guman, C. D. ------------ 
Ravanna, C. D. ------------ 
Ravenwood, .. D. == ------ 


Raymore, et 77a 
Raytown, ee 
Rensselaer, pl eee 
Republic eoreereeeennnnenans 


Revere, C. D. --------------- 
Richards, C. D. ------------- 
Rich Hill ------------------ 
Richland, C. D. ------------- 
Richmond ------------------ 
Ridgeway, C. D, ------------ 
Ritenour ------------------- 
Rockport ------------------- 
Rockville, C. D. ------------ 
Rocky Comfort, C. D. ----- 
Rogersville, C. D. ---------- 
Rolla ---------------------- 
Roscoe, , D. ~~ - - 
a SS 
essmveic, ©. DD. .<--e0050~ 
Rutledge ------------------- 
ED wines enema msenimen 
Oe al: Seer 
Se CRROVICVE <na<cncccewces 
St. James, C. D. ------------ 
S. Joseph ------------------ 
eS eee 
MY $ o<nccnux seaeshaeeaaaiiae 
I ces de iam cenit aii 
ee ee 
Sempeci, C. D, -------------- 
Sarcoxie auceseaseoneneeceece 
SE AE ee 
CL eee 


See 


Se a 


0 
Se ee 
Se 
Shawnee Mound ------------ 
a aia 
OE, okt | ene 
RIED ciicticparachcinsicansicces 
SN, en a iaenierecabngt 
OE cl) ere 
Sie ee 
ly eres 
a a 
eae 
I a 
Southwest City ------------- 
sperta, C. D, --------------- 
es 
| eS 
| ST 
ae 
Ss 
 « = eae eee 
 § (=e 


Stewartsvil le ae Be ae Ema 


12.93 


6.21 


5.03 


<b) 

62.50 
17.09 

9.35 
30.90 
92.06 
51.84 
64.17 
67.70 
57.43 
53.89 
19.94 
58.91 
59.99 
13.91 
13.62 
26.13 
44.19 
28.89 
33.52 
29.98 
19.51 
26.2U0 
15.19 
23.34 
53.77 
37.87 
24.75 
49.84 
17.65 
57.59 
12.70 
50.22 
69.10 
43.50 
16.24 
33.79 
51.40 
13.08 
30.17 
32.28 
39.55 

9.95 
18.20 
14.46 
16.10 
54.53 
36.09 
63.07 
47.71 
33.18 
54.30 
20.43 
60.41 
25.92 
40.14 
36.94 
13.59 
15.91 
36.97 
28.82 
14.60 
15.29 
20.25 
11.77 
78.39 
33 


6 


uw 


a 
= Wwe 


—_ 


Wiw N Nm HA ur 


OO DD Ny te et CB Nin 


PS SIQH SII Ge Se 


st de Ut he WG 


16.43 
16.00 
13.01 
20.99 
13.33 
13.24 
15.26 
17.69 
17.05 
15.96 
13.20 
14.49 
13.08 
14.22 
14.90 
15.71 
13.92 
14.27 
15.95 
16.05 
15.32 
14.89 
14.01 
12.67 
13.95 
14.32 
13.56 
18.54 
16.02 
16.27 
17.24 
15.98 
14.17 
13.05 
15.70 
14.24 
16.22 
17.60 
15.23 
13.19 
16.69 
13.06 
13.80 
12.79 
15.10 
14.29 
15.68 
18.02 


(d) 
0000 
17.75 
33.69 
3.20 
0000 
0000 
0000 
0000 
OQOO0U 
OOOO 
21.14 
0000 
0000 
27.78 
27.78 
11,52 
0000 
7.95 
3.84 
8.98 
24.33 
6.59 
27.83 
18.64 
0000 
40 
13.30 


0000 
22.20) 


0000 
31.07 
0000 
0000 
0000 
28.02 
2.44 
0000 
27.92 


35.28 
23.91 
27.46 
26.34 
0000 
4.24 
0000 
OOVLO 
3.97 
0000 
19.20 
0000 
14.19 
27 
0000 
28.09 
27.34 
2.63 
14.50 
25.72 
28.64 
23.59 
31.47 
0000 
3.39 


(e) 
1,520. 
3,803. 

17,705. 
2,943. 
2,234. 
2,508. 
2.400. 
2,539. 
6,376. 
2,081. 
9,700. 
1,822. 
2,146. 

16,098. 

10,159, 

25,771. 
4,353. 

34,039. 


bea 
5,035. 


2,637. 


10,582. 
2,550. 
29,170. 


»~ 


uy 
1D 
1S 


Wwwovu 
mwnyu 


ouMN wru 
SMSS 


1,406,433 


1,131. 


19,350. 


6,239. 


1,582. 
11,927. 


10,902. 


3,125. 
53,686. 


10,029. 


11,261. 
11,688. 


12,785. 


959. 
7,371. 
1,565. 
2,683. 
2,352. 


3,800. 
30,775. 


2,028. 
22,943. 
2,158 


3,840. 
6,401. 


8,779. 


2,304. 
270,290. 


15,1153. 


33,806. 


9,004. 
12,444. 


2,566. 


2,754. 


-—<« 


Vv00 


wm 
_ 


_ 
_ 
NI 


nN 
i 
Ww 


* > . ‘ : ) ; 
In St. Louis only railroad and telegraph and collections for rents and interest are included. 


S . : . Olle 
st. Louis receives no money from county and township fund. 
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(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 
a acaaciaiie 1.68 24.35 18.86 15.11 5,127. - 
Seotesbury, C. D. -~-.------- 4.71 36.81 15.27 3.21 1,991. rf ; 
Stover .......-...-..------< 6.89 34.51 15.23 3.37 2,017. rs 
Strafford, C. D. -----------<- 3.72 21.72 13.73 20,83 7,684. 1 
ee 4.57 32.87 16.27 6.29 3,108. 4 eq! 
a ee 5.85 16.76 13.75 23.64 16,449. 145 
Summersville, C. D. -------- 1.30 7.01 14.85 36.84 15,216. 6% 
SS 12.25 38.43 14.59 0000 1,945. 2 
Sereat Goevings ~-.........-~- 5.95 55.51 16.60 0000 3,888. 19 
Tathie ~....22..2.-.-.---+~~ 7.99 42.13 15.40 0000 5,902. 4 
PS eee 1.22 12.04 12.77 33.97 22,300. 2.52 
Thomas Hill, C. D. --------- 5.14 49.89 15.00 0000 1,592. oh Se 
Tnemasviic, C. D. .--..~---« 1.39 25.37 14.03 19.21 3,931. i | 
ae eee ree 8.89 37.89 21.54 0000 1,774. 3 
BAER onnwcenccwweccnnconce 3.60 35.86 16.93 3.61 3,384. 3 
TEOMER <ncconcesneececcewue 10.35 26.27 13.82 9.56 31,746. 5 
Tripistt, C. D. ..-.--------+- 8.67 60.76 15.03 0000 2,542. 16 
|. 4.69 43.94 15.73 0000 5,073. 2B 
Tene, C. Dy .nccncnncceseus 7.44 67.58 15.56 0000 1,425. bE AS 
TEE ccwcnsenescenncee 3.70 19.24 16.64 20.42 3,442. 125 Al 
os ane Fe aR ee 8.60 34.79 14.56 2.05 5,275. a4 Al 
SO ERT «cussrenncssenane 4.61 58.51 16.93 0000 2,015. Ih At 
ee ee 4-- 6.82 27.04 16.59 9.55 9,425. 68 Ba 
ee en 9.73 78.04 15.69 0000 37,400. 13 Ba 
SE a ae .86 16.56 15.56 27.02 5,834. 1.67 Bi 
EEE Kdcendninncunnnweanivn 5.84 35.55 17.68 .93 2,061. 3M Bl 
IR sentence ea an wits 6.87 37.14 14.66 1.33 1,909, B Bl 
Ton metee. © OD, ~~... -5. 7.45 17.25 15.97 19.33 5,951. 1.30 Bl 
ee 6.18 28.52 15.06 10.24 12,682. 8 Br 
i... a oe ) 6.44 20.72 12.95 19.89 6,568. 1.03 Br 
MIE is lees Gtscnseeenrenes 5.23 19.69 14.59 20.49 15,935. Ll Bi 
eee, ©. Dh, cctcccccnntcce 3.31 30.46 16.36 9.87 2,462. % Cz 
ENE Oe Ren eee oe 4.45 20.88 14.25 20.42 5,072. 1.08 Ci 
Se Eee 4.56 44.04 14.13 0000 2,776. 2 Ce 
Wet Grove --~--......-~ 3.01 19.31 16.16 21.52 6,317. 127 Ce 
MONEE, 9a. BPs Sonincnsnncuen 5.00 20.74 12.62 21.64 12,059. 1.07 Cl 
ere 10.66 52.26 14.36 0000 9,780. J8 CI 
ees 3.56 31.94 18.87 5,63 4,485. 50 Cl 
TERE, csccnccumsnennee 12.15 54.79 15.51 0000 5,623. 18 Ci 
i 7.02 56.45 14.03 0000 2,579. M7 Cc 
EE piisitenincierennccuwn 8.13 22.69 13.78 15.40 4,798. & C 
TIED rn ecrciccneceen 4.02 18.04 15.35 22.59 4,033. 1.37 D: 
(  _ 5.57 59.68 18.95 0000 1,024. l D 
MD pcbacacniacnaGeud 1.58 25.51 13.46 19.45 6,710. 8 D 
oS 5.19 16.66 12.87 25.28 57,956. 1,49 E 
Webster Grove ------------ 7.92 41.80 14.99 0000 42,504. vA) E 
Wellington --..-........... 7.08 32.83 14.84 5.25 3,194. 4M E 
OS eer 9.04 36.48 15.02 0000 18,136. 2 F 
ne 5.84 27.94 14.69 11.53 8,233. 1 F 
wesmerse, C. D. .......-«.- 9.81 89.22 17.57 0000 2,621. 3 CG. 
Weston -------------------- 8.75 28.91 14.07 8.27 5,588. a G 
West Plains ---------.---.- ~ 3.45 20.23 13.93 22.39 27,581. 117 G 
ee) 1.64 22.48 13.69 22.19 6,767. 1 H 
Ce 2.20 18.38 17.23 39.07 10.884. 1.39 H 
ee Se 8.43 68.30 16.85 0000 1,644. 6 H 
DE, 5. OD, swecenccceesa 3.72 16.26 14.54 25.48 8,524. i.60 H 
Williamstown, C. D. ------- 6.50 60.89 17.75 0000 1,553. 19 H 
Waeemevue ©. D. ...-.--. 4.03 9.04 14.07 32.86 8,000. 3.50 H 
Willow Springs ------------ 2.80 12.27 13.15 31.78 19,036. 2.38 H 
Windsor ----------------.-- 3.75 30.21 15.22 10.83 10,388. 2 H 
BEE. Sacabbecennenenanian 4.91 35.59 16.90 2.60 1,901. S H 
Winona, C. D. ------------- 2.16 9.66 13.89 34.29 10,120. on an; 
| 7.56 53.93 13.55 0000 2,134. 6 K 
_ ee 3.50 29.02 16.13 11.35 1,889. 82 K 
Wyaconda, C. D. ----------- 8.75 37.26 14.27 0000 2,442. 2 L 
Campbell, in Column (e), should be 2.83 instead of .28, on page 547. ; 
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1) 


Table II 


The total current school receipts of the second class high school districts for the school year 
of 1926-27 from the funds left standing, from a 65 cent levy on the $100,000 assessed valuation, 
from the proposed state general distributive fund of $8,000,000, and from the proposed state 
equalization fund per resident pupil in average daily attendance. 


ij = = 5s eo: . 
; + 2° @rxg@ 
3 Fy Sk Hs tt <¥ 
: » $3 “3 Z2% AE 
o > 5: Se; oso 5 ry 
igh School - 4 i 37- 33° ef 
So High Se 3 2< }s6 Le 285 st 
5< o65 S5< 5 ¢< 3— § es 
“3 34 a =f Eps s° 
a | SEE m aa @oqa se 
E. E E2- —2- —&2 . 
e< p£ a 22% Sis 5s 

te ~ ow te & Pf 

(a)_ (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 
— i | ne $ 6.76 $69.47 $14.48 $0000 $ 1,993 $ .16 
 ) Sen 3.51 20.20 19.22 17.07 2,184, 1.19 
BEG <cencesn nn enee ne 3.84 46.72 12.54 0000 2,198. 17 
ite, C. D. -----------< 10.09 80.28 14.27 0000 1,413. 12 
Bekersheld, C. D. ----------- 1.14 11,07 15.45 32.34 6,706. 2.81 
Barnett -------------------- 4.79 20.96 16.17 18.08 2,849. 1.06 
Bible Grove, C. D. --------- 6.16 54.58 15.22 0000 1,401. 18 
OE aa 4.19 22.23 13.92 19.66 4,165. 98 
SO 1 BR ccancenenaie 6.19 13.38 12.63 27.80 5,482. 1.96 
Bloomsdale, C. D. ---------- 15.64 140.31 19.85 0000 610. 92 
a  ccmumioun 4.09 31.34 14.81 9.76 1,537, 51 
SS 3.33 16.74 12.88 27.05 11,182. 1.55 
SS SS 1.86 6.72 12.77 38.65 7,955. 4.97 
et ner 8.36 19.59 13.12 18.93 7,349, 1.06 
Caplinger Mills, C. D. ------ 1.63 29.13 15.21 14.03 3,238. 65 
cach iach is ees anneal 3.21 22.20 13.33 21.26 20.251. 1.01 
OS EE ee: ee 2.65 14.80 13.22 29.33 6,286. 1.87 
—< i ............. 1.09 17.18 13.22 28.51 7,261. 1.58 
SS See 4.58 31.71 15.71 8.00 1,433. 49 
I 12.17 73.97 14.77 0000 829, 13 
Ne sinccenntiatiiatiniditinccnidsiiith 6.91 34.99 25.78 0000 837. 48 
Conception Junction -------- 10.45 48.07 15.78 0000 1,098. 21 
co cumeers, © 2D. ....5-. 1.91 20.19 13.37 24.53 6,212. 1.21 
II ichcdeGiatcatadnicadeein-tindbhdiaiidin 5.51 29.48 13.96 11.04 999. 55 
I iaicsriieicasbliles iiinninitnusaseeeeaicn 9.47 55.73 16.31 0000 1,884, 19 
i socisinahdeisiiiihia Glbdilidii 8.37 35.25 14.18 2.20 1,525. an 
OR a ae 10.53 39.40 15.92 0000 1,199. 26 
ES 7.29 61.81 14.34 0000 1,579. 15 
TE aaa 2.58 22.08 16.25 19.09 2,601. 1.04 
re 3.12 32.23 17.46 7.19 1,628. 50 
SS ol Se 8.58 11.34 13.14 26.94 6,894. 2.30 
eee SE 6.01 13.24 14.29 26.46 5,001. 2.00 
ES | eee 12.81 16.20 14.72 16.27 3,719. 1.24 
OEE See 5.26 56.80 16.96 0000 996. 19 
OS |. 3.38 31.54 14.09 10.99 5,024. 52 
I 7.16 112.50 26.26 0000 785. 15 
Hermitage, C. D, ----------- 1.81 22.57 14.68 20.94 4,219. 1.03 
Highlandville, C. D. -------- 3.52 10.32 12.36 33.80 8,539, 2.92 
A ic ATI TE 4.57 34.71 16.34 4.38 1,572. 39 
 “S . aes 2.01 10.97 11.84 35.18 10,156. 2.79 
| SS 4.17 27.76 14,27 13.80 4,637. .66 
SRRESTIN ee 1.60 25.86 16.34 16.20 3,575. 82 
I 15.55 25.41 13.37 5.67 1,951. 49 
OS ee 3.81 46.86 17.73 0000 1,036. 25 
Kewanee, C. D. -.-----..--- 7.27 24.02 12.69 16.02 8,669. .78 
Kingsville, C. D, --------_-- 6.60 59.11 13.80 0000 2,005. 15 
A 461 39.83 16.66 0000 874. .27 
Lesterville, C. D, ----_______ 2.78 13.34 13.04 30.84 6,176. 2.14 


Levasy -.... iad sista aii iaitaaas 2.36 65.33 16.65 0000 932. 17 
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(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 

Livonia Pears ee - J.8 22.12 15.39 18.61 2,818. 1.0 
Longwi ~" a) es < ae 59.82 14.13 0000 2,464. 1 
EO ee) 71 14.96 13.54 30.79 6,625, 1.93 
a EE a 6.41 114.50 17.67 0000 927. 10 
Marquand Py ee ey 7.06 7.66 13.28 32.00 5,765. 324 
ae 2.06 55.37 13.75 0000 1,316, 16 
mearview, ©. 0. <-----..--.- 6.52 39.60 14.76 0000 1,818. ” 
Ss | ee 5.29 41.74 16.31 0000 1,021. % 
SS 2 ae 9.19 58.07 15.47 0000 1,535. 1 
a = 5.90 37.22 13.71 3.17 2,015. yy 
DED. sccmcetycenianecowio’ 5.29 37.65 16.06 1.00 1,438. » 
ee ee 6.68 58.06 14.80 0000 1,288. i 
Nishnabotna, C. D. --------- 11.08 57.62 14.80 0000 1,334 17 
i fe en 3.29 63.59 14.51 0000 1,335. 13 
SS eee 7.23 42.51 17.13 0000 2,284. % 
INNS secnidasantithinwtrsenneendionig 10.17 25.47 16.02 8.34 2,965. 02 
Phillipsburg, C. D. ---------- 3.07 15.86 13.21 27.86 4,805. 168 
TEED scmccntencnnnwensencme 1.64 24.99 19.58 13.80 1,737. 87 
SIE Vas dluistecliieh paiunciosiaiiacnge 8.78 34.90 14.90 1.42 1,525. #0 
ee ee OE 4.63 35.24 16.46 3.67 934. 7 
AS 19.47 35.68 13.48 0000 3,505. 23 
= Se ie 9.35 75.40 15.36 0000 2,069. 2B 
I 5.07 38.18 15.85 90 1,348. y) 
RE MOR Siewcceccesnewicen 6.11 62.51 20.55 0000 811. 2 
ESS a ere ae 5.15 54.42 14.62 0000 1,746. V7 
Skidmore, C. *D. Saad scceetl i nceiabi 5.20 71.48 13.69 0000 3,853 2 
south Greenfield ........... 1.26 17.77 13.68 27.29 3,120. 1.50 
Steffenville, C. D. ---------- 6.60 66.60 19.47 0000 1,530. 19 
aE. ae 4.44 19.44 13.32 22.80 6,039. 12] 
tiie painnecacnieks 5.29 18.51 14.41 21.79 4,288. 127 

7 eS a eee 10.78 70.35 14.67 0000 2,106. iM 
IN ao ksciss-consiseiniseSineaiecieees 3.09 28.85 12.94 15.12 5,723. 63 
NET IS eee 3.74 10.33 15.11 30.82 4,594. 2.89 
IND erciiriictmenwsinnmeninne 8.05 35.56 17.04 0000 1,173. 3l 
Oe ae 6.98 27.94 18.80 6.28 1,591. 58 
GE 1, OD, wtiiwnncnne 1.93 11.74 13.93 32.40 5,540. 2.56 
Worthington, C. D. --------- 4.79 14.13 15.02 26.06 3,123. 1.89 
SS eee: 4.36 34.46 14.74 6.44 1,481. 4 
TE Ag. Ree eee ee 3.43 22.45 15.28 18.84 4.051. 99 

Table III 


The total current school receipts of the third class high school districts for the school year oi 
1926-27 from the funds left standing, from a 65 cent levy on the $100,000 assessed valuation, 
from the proposed state general distributive fund of $8,000,000, and from the proposed state 
equalization fund per resident pupil in average daily attendance. 


£ = as c= : Es 

‘ : _ "3 He a 

zy . és Ze 3s? “? 

€ & &~ 28 Seu ES 

i ss High School Dis- - Se. Eo 3 Er 

ei : 7 aad +o 22" e 

4. 7: ae° 2° gas i 

5< oe” ee gsc eas 5 
oe ~ nen. +E th 
EB; E E2= ES =e ca. 
e< oS ene ess Sim ase 

i tae ime m Fa 2 

(a) (b) (ec) (d) (e) (f) 
Ee TR $12.91 $131.30 $16.04 $0000 $ 451. $ .08 
Amazonia ------ Ee 5.86 18.16 11.71 32.90 3,336. 1.29 
a 5.67 10.58 10.71 33.04 11,418. 2.69 
PR, Ge Tb secenmcecnscce 7.72 17.93 12.92 21.43 4,088. 1.25 
I 1.56 35.14 17.37 5.93 2,095. 43 
I TO es 5.96 38.05 11.82 4.17 1,186. 2 
EN ES ene ae Oe 5.47 39.25 11.48 3.80 1,074. D 
INN dnitiiiisnsndinnsininennnbiccten 11.73 91.83 18.11 0000 396. M3 
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(a) 


ullville ee 6.78 
Creek --- ------------ 1.81 
"| Kesneeeneeeeeen 5.47 
Bertrand ------------------- 3.25 
Big Island, C. D. ----------- 4.48 
Blake woe ee ee 6.85 
Bona or Lindley ------------ 1.31 
Bonnots Mill -------------- 20.80 
Bourbon ------------------- 1.71 
Brandsville ----------------- 4.10 
Brentwood Sree ero ee seeresoee 9.22 
Brown Branch -------------- 2.02 
Brownington --------------- 2.75 
Bucoda Serer eseeweerooorrce 5.30 
Butterfield ----------------- 1.78 
Svsumville ------.------~-- 9.38 
Carlo, C. D. --------------- 6.85 
Caruth -------------------- 3.58 
Centertown ---------------- 3.46 
OE ee | een 3.88 
Climax Springs ------------- 2.66 
CN WL US seaniitierauenieen 5.26 
en 4.69 
Se) na 7.98 
Cosby --------------------- 7.39 
Geighton --------.......... 9.99 
Gyryville -.-............... 3.41 
BE ccecssenaswesennan 5.91 
Deswood, C. D. ..-......... 4.57 
Egvpt IE scchetiongninnamitinsinn 5.10 
RE RPORRSRC REIOTER 16.87 
ST, Sah, | Geren yee ae 14.90 
IE Se ticc neue atime cceminiatiniies 1.89 
ES Pee 7.31 
SN Sancctnnueipmemainbecdiceen: Game 
8 a) ens 8.46 
ee ee 7.91 
EE canes ubesdcinaenietnacindias 5.74 
BI: 5s cncarek orem dinbiabtanhdheibansieleisanes 4.29 
EE OEE TO 4.80 
I cece telerideacsncardcsiiasiaeaatiae 3.55 
cecal ip wlriek its ipwighaibeenekiiel 7.74 
Re ee nna 4.71 
0 Se ee 3.36 
ee 1.60 
Se eee - 5.42 
ee ae 6.21 
SE, SE, . reetctnneeeneiaacs 5.57 
IIIT. <sinchiebschicsincathisabincadasapeiie 5.14 
CF 4.86 
— Sabet aidbiiaccaim nastics 9.40 

ope ------ poe------------- 65 
| SEES 6.00 
a Se 2.63 
OES 7.14 
| SO 6.37 
ee 4.69 
EAE 6.35 
ECS Re 5.98 
See 5.16 
a 4.46 
| I ets 5.16 
hase 6.90 
Martinsburg a ee ee 4.96 
eae 7.32 
Micola ali inabateligiesipaniimseeniess 4.06 
Millersville .......___.__...___ 3.13 
Mills | Th amy 6.89 


(b) 
42.25 
27.17 
12.37 
22.15 
25.95 

107.59 
31.00 
88.20 
20.42 
21.27 
43.12 
11.76 
11.49 
25.19 

6.78 
62.66 
61.48 
17.70 
26.50 
13.64 
15.78 
22.21 
11.87 
28.99 
48.72 
20.32 
45.24 

8.99 
26.92 
49.46 
14.71 
14.42 
48.60 
48.61 

119.40 
15.83 
39.73 
99.58 
15.47 
19.04 
18.77 
52.96 
31.30 
61.14 

8.20 
85.23 
25.39 
21.49 
25.57 
78.81 
99.70 
25.25 
28.87 
13.93 
66.16 
39.30 
18.15 

124.80 
23.44 
37.84 
41.36 
11.34 
55.57 
76.85 
44.34 
14.46 
26.43 
37.36 


(c) 
11.78 
12.25 
12.41 
12.24 
12.06 
16.44 
11.82 
14.49 
12.50 
14.58 
13.77 
12.86 
11.72 
11.60 
11.31 

13.25 
12.29 
13.00 
14.27 
12.04 
11.62 
12.07 
10.91 

11.30 
13.09 
14.54 
14.67 
11.52 
11.52 
12.94 
13.08 
11.87 
15.66 
13.18 
20.29 
13.63 
14.93 
19.12 
12.12 


(d) 
0000 
18.77 
29.75 
22.36 
17.51 
0000 
15.87 
0000 
25.37 
20.05 
0000 
33.36 
34.04 
17.91 
40,13 
0000 
0000 
25.72 
15.77 
30.44 
29.94 
20.46 
32.53 
11.73 
0000 
15.15 
0000 
33.58 
16.99 
0000 
0000 
18.81 
0000 
0000 
0000 
22.08 
0000 
0000 
28.12 
23,08 
26.93 
0000 
11.44 
0000 
38.82 
0000 
13.95 
20.84 
17.59 
0000 
0000 
21.15 
12.85 
29.96 
0000 
95 
25.41 
0000 
17.71 
.69 
0000 
31.23 
0000 
0000 
0000 
28.70 
13.73 
2.84 


(e) 
436. 
3,443. 


4,889. 


5,098. 
4,051. 


385. 


1,024. 
307. 


3.527. 


2,721. 


4,605. 
1,941. 
5,020. 
3,542. 


4,681 > 


982. 
958. 
6,146. 


2,210. 
5,693. 


4,488. 
6,278. 
12,395. 
5,756. 
640. 
2,392. 


1,459. 


5,444. 
2,908. 
505 


327. 
3,805. 
503. 


834. 


444. 


8,433. 


855. 


904. 


4,025. 


8,476. 
5,417. 


784. 
2,290. 


591. 


9,789. 


623. 


2,409. 


9,255. 


2,318. 


558. 


577. 


1,773. 


1,609. 
7,385. 
1,158. 


1,234. 


2,241. 


562 


1,919, 


593. 
802. 
3,480. 


743. 


816. 


877. 


4,065. 
1,353. 


835. 


1.38 


1.69 
1.23 
1.31 
50 
16 
3.98 
11 
73 
1.00 
74 


.09 
.88 
57 
2.03 
14 


1.33 
13 
85 
30 
.24 

2.49 
.16 
14 
24 

1.86 
75 
27 





